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THE ‘HOME RULE’ FALLACY. 


Tue example of Canadian Confederation, falsely interpreted, has 
already led to a catastrophe in South Africa. It seems likevy now 
to mislead in the case of Ireland. An address praying the Queen in 
effect to grant Ireland Canadian Home Rule, has been voted by the 
Parliament of Canada with a unanimity broken only by the dissent 
of five Senators, whom Her Majesty in replying to the address might 
deservedly have commended for refusing to give her Government a 
stab in the back when it was contending with a great peril. The 
framers of the manifesto, to which Mr. Justin McCarthy ascribes, or 
courteously feigns to ascribe, so much importance, attach, he may be 
well assured, not the slightest importance to it themselves. They 
laughed in their sleeves at the arguments which he cites with pro- 
found respect. It was the eve of a general election, and they were 
bidding for the Irish vote, as the election addresses and speeches 
which they are now printing and delivering prove, and as all 
Canadians perfectly understood. In private, these same men, like 
their counterparts in the United States, would abuse Fenianism as 
heartily as any Orangeman, and speak of the Roman Catholic Irish 
with undisguised hatred and contempt. Bidding for the Irish vote 
is a game which Mr. Justin McCarthy has seen played on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and not less ignominiously-on, this side than on the 
other. To scrutinise the reasonings of meh who do not mean a word 
of what they say would be waste of time. England has seen what 
Vou. XII.—No. 65. B 
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the politicians of a dependency are, and how much is gained by pro- 
pitiating them with titles and favours of other kinds. As one who 
had spent his life in managing them pensively remarked, they are not 
difficult to buy, the worst of them is that they will not stay bought. 
The people of Canada stay though they are not bought. They feel for 
the mother country a sincere affection, which has nothing to do with 
the system of dependency or with imperial patronage, and which, 
while it would not lead them to prostrate their self-respect or to 
fulfil the extravagant promises made in their name by loyalty-monger 
ing politicians and rodomontading Governors-General, would show 
itself practically on any proper occasion, and in any reasonable way. 
What is meant by Canadian Home Rule? The measure of in- 
dependence enjoyed by the Dominion as a whole in its relation to 
the mother country? This is separation, though with the mutual 
liabilities of union. Canada has a Parliament of her own which, 
like that of Great Britain, is in reality the supreme government. 
She has asserted, in the most decided and even rampant manner, her 
commercial autonomy, and is now asserting her claim to the treaty- 
making power; while, by the institution of her Supreme Court of 
Appeal, she has shown her inclination to oust the judicial supre- 
macy of the Privy Council. The Governor-General, whom it is the 
sole remaining privilege of the nominal sovereign to appoint, is a 
shadow and a name; he has even been compelled to dismiss one of his 
Lieutenant-Governors at the bidding of the Parliament and the 
Minister, against his personal convictions. Mutual liabilities alone 
remain. England may be involved in a quarrel with the United 
States about Canadian fisheries; Canada may be involved in a war, 
either with the United States about a Trent affair, or with some 
European power about a question in which England alone is con- 
cerned. In fact, Canada has twice been invaded by the Fenians 
because she was a nominal dependency of Great Britain, and she has 
thus a right to speak her mind on the Irish question, if only her 
mind could be rightly spoken. The first serious strain, either in the 
shape of a maritime war or in any other shape, will almost certainly 
snap the attenuated thread of political connection. Meantime 
Canada is in another hemisphere, and there is no memory of wrong 
or ill feeling of any kind between her and the Imperial country, to 
aggravate the difficulty of carrying on an equivocal system. To 
institute such a system in the case of Great Britain and Ireland 
would be lunacy. The two Parliaments would fall foul of each other 
before the Irish Parliament was a month old. Antagonism to Great 
Britain would from the first hour be the staple of popularity in Irish 
public life. The Crown, advised by British Ministers on one side of 
St. George’s Channel, and by Anti-British Ministers on the other side, 
would contradict itself with violence in its two Speeches from the 
Throne, and the first session of the double legislature would probably 
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be the last. But to criticise this plan is slaying the slain. No- 
body does or ever can propose the repeal of the legislative union, 
except with the covert intention of dissolving the union altogether. 
It would be far better to take the final step at once, without an 
intermediate process of quarrelling which would only add to the 
hostility of the divorce. 

Does Canadian Home Rule, then, mean the relation of the Pro- 
vinces, with their Local Legislatures and Governments, as members of 
the Federation to the Dominion Parliament? This arrangement in 
the case of Canada was not a matter of choice but of necessity : it was 
adopted because French Quebec, jealous of its curious nationality and 
of its special code, would not have consented to a legislative union, 
a fact evidenced by the strange division of jurisdictions which assigns 
criminal law to the Dominion, civil law to the Provinces. Nor can 
it be said that the success is complete. The fusion of the Provinces 
has made little if any progress: the forces of antagonism have been 
called into action among them almost as much as the forces of 
union: to hold them together, so as to form a basis for government, 
the party leaders are obliged to employ very equivocal means. There 
has been a great development of faction and corruption, a vast 
increase of the expense of government and of the public debt. 
Nor is the Confederation by any means free from disputes, or even 
from dangerous disputes, between the Governments of the Provinces 
and that of the Dominion. Mr. Justin McCarthy seems to think that 
Canada is indebted for her prosperity to her politics and politicians. 
About as much as her potato fields are indebted for their yield to the 
Colorado beetle. Such a measure of prosperity as she enjoys she 
owes to the energy, good sense, and thrift of a Saxon yeomanry, 
giving its mind to husbandry and not to the memory of the wrongs 
suffered by its ancestors under the Normans. But the Provinces of 
British North America were nothing like so bad a subject for confede- 
ration, either physically or morally, as would be the British Islands. 
The federal system requires, for its successful application, a number 
of States tolerably equal in magnitude, free at least from dangerous 
predominance; nor is a federation likely to prosper unless it is 
originally founded in good will and a strong sense of mutual need, 
such as arises when a group of small communities is threatened by a 
powerful enemy, as in the case of the Netherlands, and in that of the 

-United States. It is proposed by violently severing Scotland and 
Wales from England to carve out four separate States as elements 
for the Britanno-Hibernian Confederation. But England would still 
greatly predominate, and jealousy of her, breeding incessant conflicts 
and cabals, would form the regular politics of the Federation, while 
instead of being founded in good will or in any sense of mutual need, 
the edifice would be founded in a divorce, the consequence of a bitter 
enmity which would from the outset give a fatal bias to the working of 

B2 
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the system. Every question of jurisdiction, of property, of public works, 
of the division of burdens, which might arise between the Imperial 
Legislature and the Local Legislature of Ireland would become at once 
the capital of Irish incendiarism, and be debated with revolutionary 
fury. If,in the case of the United States, civil war was almost 
brought on by Nullification, and actually brought on by Slavery, how 
long would it be before the behaviour of the Local Parliament of 
Treland towards the Imperial Parliament on the one hand and the Eng- 
lishry in Ireland on the other hand, would provoke coercion and bring 
the federation to a violent end? More than this, who can doubt that 
the concession of a local legislature, no matter with what powers or 
under what restrictions, for the whole of Ireland, would be regarded 
and treated by Irish nationalists from the first simply as a step 
towards complete independence ? Who can doubt that the meeting 
of such an assembly on College Green would be the signal for a 
revolutionary effort to complete the work which must end in separa- 
tion or reconquest ? 

In complete separation from Celtic Ireland, supposing it to be 
feasible and consistent with our obligations to the English and Scotch 
Protestants, there would be vast advantages for Great Britain. It 
would relieve her of the fatal Irish element in her Parliament and 
her constituencies, justify her in restricting the Irish immigration 
which is perpetually pouring into her cities and degrading the condi- 
tion of her own artisans, and enable her, when assailed by Irish enmity, 
to deal with it as that of a foreign country. By consenting to any 
half-measure she would miss the advantages of separation, while she 
relinquished those of union. Federation with an enemy cannot pos- 
sibly lead to anything but evil. 

There is a general desire for a measure of increased local self- 
government, such as, leaving the Imperial Parliament in all things 
alike supreme, would relieve it of part of its overwhelming load, dif- 
fuse political life, and possibly in time supply the basis of an electoral 
system better than that which is now displaying its chaotic inability 
to produce a government. Home Rule, in this sense, Mr. Gladstone 
is evidently prepared to grant, not to Ireland only, but to the three 
kingdoms, and it may well form the crowning achievement of his 
illustrious career. Instead of weakening, it would practically strengthen 
the union by diminishing the strain. Who desires anything more? 
Not England. Not Wales. Not Scotland, which no more wants to 
be severed from England than the Highlands desire to be severed 
from the Lowlands. Not Ulster, which Irish nationalists always 
leave out of account. Have the people even of the three Celtic pro- 
vinces a definite wish for political change? As I read their history, 
their aim has always been not political but agrarian. Political revo- 
lution has always ended ina cabbage garden. It is apparently strong 
at this moment, but only by getting on the back of agrarianism. 
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It receives its subscriptions not from Ireland but from New York. 
A blind and savage hatred of England and of Englishmen has 
been laboriously engendered in the breast of the Irish peasant by 
the efforts of a vitriol press, but this is a different thing from a defi- 
nite wish either for separation or for the federal system. The aim 
of American Fenianism is, of course, a political revolution, but it may 
almost, be left to Mr. Justin Macarthy himself, as a man of sense and 
an eminently temperate writer of history, to say whether it would be 
well that American Fenianism should be allowed to determine the 
destinies of Ireland. 

The Irish malady, let us say once more, is the multiplication of a 
heedless peasantry, liegemen of a Church which does not teach provi- 
dence or thrift, in a country which, in spite of Irish rhetoric, is poor, 
and is daily being made poorer by the competition of foreign imports 
with its produce. For this no cure would be found in a political 
revolution, which could not put loam into loamless bogs, make wheat 
ripen without sun, or cause factories to rise where there was no coal, 
while the internal convulsions, which in a land of hostile races and 
creeds must infallibly ensue, could not fail to be fatal to commercial 
improvement. The present agitation is wrecking the not incon- 
siderable measure of prosperity which before the outbreak the seats of 
commerce and industry had attained. The only remedy is emigra- 
tion, the opponents of which, clerical or patriotic, are invited to con- 
sider what would be the condition of Ireland if the millions of 
Irish who now find subsistence in England or in colonies of her foun- 
dation had not been ‘ robbed by the Saxon of their native land.’ The 
tendency of the recent legislation is to root in the soil those whose 
condition can be improved only by removal. The best Land Act 
would be one requiring the landlord, when he evicted a tenant for the 
purpose of relieving the estate, instead of turning him adrift, which is 
at once cruel and a wrong to the community, to give him a free 
passage to the other side of the Atlantic. A return to tribal ownership, 
of which some persons continue to dream, might gratify historic fancy, 
but most certainly would not increase the produce of the soil or enable 
it to maintain more Celts. A large amount of land in Ireland has 
been sold by the State itself, or under its direct authority and 
guarantee, clear of tribal claims, and of all historic and sentimental 
claims whatever. Nor is there anything which a Land Leaguer 
desires less than the revival of tribal law, under which the labourer, 
on whom he often tramples, being just as much a tribesman, would 
have just as good a right to the land as he. The restorers of tribalism 
will of course not forget to restore the tribal wars which were the 
eheck on population under that system. 

The Celts of Ireland are as yet unfit for parliamentary government 
which Great Britain has pressed upon them. Left to themselves, 
without what they call English misrule, they would almost certainly 
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be ‘like the Neapolitans under the Bourbons, the willing slaves of 
some hereditary despot, the representative of their old coshering chiefs, 
with a priesthood as absolute and as obscurantist as the Druids. 
Nobody can doubt this who has observed their political character, 
even on the democratic side of the Atlantic. What they really need 
is not. an increased measure of that for which they are but half-pre- 
pared, but the occasional admixture of more paternal government. It 
is a pity that it was not possible, instead of all this special legislation 
embodied in such measures as the Prevention of Crimes Bill, to place 
the Celts for a time under a firm and kind ruler, unbiassed by class 
or interest, and invested with full power to restrain eviction where it 
was necessary on the one hand, while he repressed anarchy and rooted 
out terrorism on the other. To all but the terrorists such a measure 
would have been really one of freedom. Nor does it seem possible in 
any other way to break the tradition of political incendiarism, which, 
so long as it lasts, will be fatal to the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland. 

Heaven preserve England, and make her public men think what 
will become of their country, not what will become of themselves at 
the next election. If the state of the Irish question is bad and 
dangerous, equally bad, and fraught with still greater danger, 
is the state of the House of Commons. On the Irish question itself 
the action of Parliament is paralysed, not only by the presence in 
the national council of the delegates of the rebellion from Ireland, 
but. by the influence which, thanks to that masterpiece of profli- 
gacy, the Reform Bill of 1867, is now exercised over a number of 
members for English constituencies by the votes of the Irish, who are 
congregated in the great centres and there invested with political 
power, while the British labourer, an incomparably better citizen, 
remains unenfranchised in the scenes of his patient toil. But the 
parliamentary anarchy is not confined to the Irish question. The 
House of Commons, as we cannot too often remind ourselves, is now 
the supreme Government of the country, and it is fast becoming a 
chaos. As to the House of Lords, its objects are those of a narrow 
class, not those of the nation, and in pursuing them it only increases 
the confusion. What is to be done? There is the usual cry fora 
strong and wise man to arise and become the leader of the nation. 
That there are strong and wise men still in England we may be sure, 
as we may be sure also that there is plenty of force left in the country, 
though the love of pleasure seems to have somewhat impaired the 
seriousness of character and earnestness of purpose which a great 
erisis demands. But how can the strong and wise man be picked out 
and summoned to the scene of action? How can the force of the 
country be brought to bear? The man would have to go through 
a party election, in which he would stand a very poor chance against 
a stump orator or a long purse, and which would rob him at once of 
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a good deal of his strength and of a still larger measure of his 
wisdom. Each citizen, as he exercises political power, must try to 
be strong and wise for himself—to put the nation, in the hour 
of peril, above party, and to do what is in him towards saving these 
august institutions, and all that depends on them in England and in 
the world, from the tragical collapse with which at this moment they 


are threatened. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


With the permission of the Editor, I wish to say that my reply to Dr. Adler’s 
criticisms on my view of the Jewish question was ready, and would have appeared, 
had not the discussion been interrupted by the disturbances in Russia. In due time 
it will come. Meantime, deplorable as these events are, they confirm my theory. 
Evidently the movement is not a religious persecution, for very few signs of fanati- 
cism can be discerned. It is a conflict of races produced by Jewish Tribalism, com- 
bined with a Jacquerie of debtors driven to despair by Jewish extortion. 

By Dr. Adler in the form of insinuation, by Mr. A. Cohen, M.P., in a coarser form, 
my theory has been ascribed to resentment caused by an imputation which was cast 
on my social character in Zothair, and which, coming from a man in Lord Beacons- 
field’s position, I thought it necessary to brand as a calumny, though coming from a 
common libeller it would have been allowed to pass unnoticed. It is humiliating to 
answer such nonsense: I was put on the right track with regard to the Jewish 
question by a conversation, to which I have already referred, with a friend who had 
studied it in the Danubian Principalities. This was many years before the appear- 
ance of Zothair; and from that time, in lecturing on medieval history and on all 
other occasions, I took the same general line which I take now. Jews who identify 
themselves with Lord Beaconsfield, by the way, furnish a curious proof of the truth 
of my assertion, that race, uot religion, is the life of Judaism. Spaniards, though 
extremely national, would not identify themselves with one of their own race who 


had apostatised from the Catholic faith. 
G. 8. 
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THE CAUCUS AND ITS CRITICS. 


Ir the number, the variety, and the bitterness of its critics may be 
taken as the measure of the influence and authority of the Caucus, 
then have its friends reason to be abundantly satisfied. It was born 
amidst a storm ; and at every fresh manifestation of its strength the 
storm rises anew. The attack comes from all quarters: from the 
high priests of Toryism on the one hand, and from the Liberal dwellers 
in Parliamentary dens and caves on the other. 

It is described by Lord John Manners as ‘the creature of a 
tyrannical oligarchy, crushing out all independence of thought and 
action, and worse than that which destroyed the Venetian Republic.’ 
At Liverpool, Lord Sandon pictured ‘ that dark monster, the Caucus, 
sitting monstrous and supreme, swaying their action from his un- 
fathomable caves—a monster which bestrode the earth like a Colossus, 
and under whose huge legs men wandered to unhonoured graves’—a 
description calculated either to move his audience to inextinguishable 
laughter, or to make every separate hair on every individual Tory 
head stand upright ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ As Lord 
Sandon is not usually considered a humorous person, no doubt the 
latter effect is that which he designed to produce; and it is to be 
hoped he succeeded. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s forebodings are equally gloomy. At a 
Conservative meeting at Balham, after reading the Circular issued by 
the National Liberal Federation on the Closure, he rebuked the levity 
with which some of his audience received it—remembering, no doubt, 
that at the last General Election the Tories had found the Caucus no 
laughing matter—and then proceeded to remind them of the horrors 
of the Revolution of ’93, and darkly hinted that the gentlemen whose 
names were appended to the Circular might constitute a new Trium- 
virate, and in due time inaugurate a Reign of Terror on our own 
soil. 

It is needless to say that certain organs of the London press are 
equally distressed ; the Saturday Review accuses the Caucus of having 
‘superseded Parliament in the conduct of its own business,’ and 
describes ‘the latest display of its power as an impudent avowal of 
the purpose of the demagogues to use their force for the determination 
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of questions which their followers could not even pretend to under- 
stand.’ 

According to the Morning Post the Caucus has ‘ falsified the | 
voice of public opinion, and revolutionised the working of the Con- 
stitution.’ It has ‘ terrorised Parliament,’ ‘ paralysed the Opposition,’ 
and made members of Parliament ‘the slaves of the all-powerful 
dictator of the hour.’ 

The Times alternates between paroxysms of terror and an as- 
sumption of haughty contempt; emboldened by the defeat of the 
accredited leaders of the Liberal party by the Tories of the 
‘Reform,’ it displayed unwonted courage. It denounced ‘the im- 
posing apparatus of political intimidation.’ It urged the quivering 
politicians who have been ‘ Liberals all their lives,’ ‘not to be cowed 
by a manufactured public opinion, by the phantom of an agitation 
mechanically set in motion,’ and assures them if they will only screw 
their courage up to the sticking point and face the arrogance and 
intolerance by which their free judgment is attempted to be coerced, 
they will find more allies than they imagine, and the ‘whole army 
of “ organisation ”’ they so much dread will vanish into thin air. 

In the meantime the Caucus, both local and national, is lengthen- 
ing its cords and strengthening its stakes. Every fresh attack brings 
it new adherents. Its principles and methods are being rapidly 
adopted throughout the United Kingdom, in counties as well as in 
boroughs. As regards boroughs, indeed, there is scarcely one in which 
a vigorous and healthy political life is to be found where it is not 
already in operation. While local organisations are extending, the 
Federation by which they are united for national purposes is con- 
stantly receiving fresh accessions. The recent adhesion to it of 
the great constituencies of Bradford and Bristol sufficiently indi- 
cates that the circle of its influence is widening, and that its hold on 
the great centres of industry, of civic freedom, and political life, is 
deepening and strengthening. 

The attitude of the Tory leaders towards the new Liberal organisa- 
tion is both inconsistent and insincere. The festivities which were 
held at Liverpool in Easter-week, which were graced by the presence 
of Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, were held in connection 
with the inauguration of a Conservative Association based upon 
lines almost identical with the Liberal Association of Birmingham, 
the only material difference being that whereas the Liberals of Bir- 
mingham trust the management of their party affairs to the freely 
chosen representatives of the people, the Tories of Liverpool retain a 
considerable share of authority to their wealthier members, who pro- 
vide the sinews of war. But although this was the object of the 
gathering and the purpose of their visit, the Tory leaders thought this 
a fitting opportunity for pouring out the vials of their wrath upon the 
organisation whose form they were imitating. The inconsistency of 
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these gentlemen does not end here. In a recent debate in the House 
of Commons Mr. J. E. Gorst, the member for Chatham, ingenuously 
said that he had no desire to condemn the Caucus, in fact ‘ he rather 
admired it.’ The confession is creditable to Mr. Gorst, and might be 
imitated with advantage by some of his leaders. The explanation of 
Mr. Gorst’s candour no doubt is to be found in the fact that there is 
a Tory Caucus, its more euphonious title being ‘ The National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associations.’ One of the ‘ special 
functions’ of this body is 


To maintain such relations with the affiliated associations as will, at any time, 
enable them to give unanimous expression to the Conservative feeling of the 
country, by petition or otherwise, at the briefest possible notice. 


Its objects are 


To form a centre of united action and communication between Conservative 
associations ; to stimulate and develope constitutional opinion, and to accomplish 
all objects in accordance with Conservative principles and policy, which can be 
most effectually secured by co-operation. 


The President for 1880 was the Marquis of Salisbury. One of 
the Vice-Patrons is Sir Stafford Northcote; and among the members 
of its ‘ Consultative Committee ’ are Lord John Manners and Viscount 
Sandon. 

There are points of resemblance and points of contrast between 
the National Liberal Federation and the National Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations. 

Both institutions make the extension and promotion of party 
organisation one of their principal objects. Both strive by means of 
the platform and the press to disseminate political information, and 
to afford opportunities for the expression of the opinion of their party 
on great national questions. 

The basis of the Conservative Union is much less popular than 
that of the Liberal Federation, and its Council and Committee much 
less representative. 

The National Liberal Federation consists exclusively of associa- 
tions elected on a representative basis. Its Committee, which guides 
its policy and generally controls its operations, is a representative 
body elected in certain proportions by the Federated Associations, 
according to the population of their respective constituencies. It 
has no connection with the official element of the party, and has no 
funds except those which are voluntarily subscribed by its members. 
It is built upon a purely popular basis, and derives from the people 
alone its inspiration, its strength, and its authority. 

The National Conservative Union is a combination of some 300 
organisations of various kinds, a large proportion being clubs, a 
pecuniary qualification being imposed for admittance to the Union. 
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The representatives of these organisations meet once a year to elect 
a ‘Council’ of twenty-four, which has power to add twelve to its 
number. This ‘Council’ in its turn elects the ‘Consultative Com- 
mittee,’ to which ‘ questions of importance and difficulty are re- 
mitted,’ and upon which the official element of the party prepon- 
derates. On this Consultative Committee for 1881 there are no 
less than sixteen ex-Ministers, eight of whom were members of the 
late Cabinet, two dukes, six marquises, ten earls, and the whips 
of the Tory party in both Houses. In addition to the subscriptions 
required from the United Associations, the funds of the Union are 
supplemented from a secret fund, under the control of the Parlia- 
mentary whip. 

The Liberal Federation is ‘ broad-based upon the people’s will,’ 
and its officers and leaders are strong only as they are faithful to the 
source from which they derive their authority. The Conservative 
organisations of the country are gathered into a‘ Union,’ the control and 
direction of which is carefully placed in the hands of the official leaders 
of the party, so that the puppet may dance when, and only when, the 
whips pull the strings. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the principal function 
of the ‘ Union’ is to ‘ enable the affiliated associations te give wnani- 
mous expression to the Conservative feeling of the country, by 
petition or otherwise, at the briefest possible notice. The Union 
was in its glory during the Jingo period; and the words ‘ or other- 
wise’ might possibly be illustrated by Mr. Gladstone’s broken 
windows, by the riot at Cannon Street Hotel, and the various devices 
by which the right of public meeting was for a time almost destroyed. 
If, then, we consider the nature and objects of the organisation of the 
Conservative party, and the official relations which the Tory leaders 
bear to it, it is not unreasonable to assume that the burning rhetoric 
in which these same leaders indulge about ‘ Venetian oligarchies,’ 
‘huge monsters which bestride the earth,’ and the prospect of a new 
Reign of Terror, is to a large extent a histrionic performance, 
indulged in as a necessary element in the strife of parties. 

What there is of reality in the Tory dread of the Liberal Federa- 
tion springs from the fact that the new organisation has already 
largely realised one of the great objects of its founders, in giving the 
people a more certain, a more continuous, and a more powerful in- 
fluence in the direction both of local and national affairs. 

It may be urged that to expose the inconsistency of Tory criticism 
is not to answer the objections to the new method entertained by 
certain Liberal critics, of whose views the junior member for Brighton 
is the latest exponent. Mr. Marriott’s philosophy of the Caucus is 
very simple. He has expounded it on the floor of the House of 
Commons, on the platform of the Brighton Town Hall, and in the 
pages of this Review. It may be summed up in a single sentence. 
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It is an organisation of fools directed by self-seeking men. His 
whole argument rests on the assumption that the founders and officers, 
not only of the Birmingham association, but of all associations 
founded on a similar type, are actuated by personal ends. As has 
been said, this is a very simple philosophy; but it is defective in 
that it explains nothing, Jeast of all does it account for the rapid 
spread of these organisations, the popular confidence which is reposed 
in them, and the"unmistakable influence which they wield. 

The truth is, Mr. Marriott has tried a fall with the Caucus, and 
he has been heavily thrown. It would no doubt have been a position 
eminently gratifying to an aspiring politician to have been the leader 
of a combination of Tories, Parnellites, and Liberals in defeatin g the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone. It was no doubt, in an equal degree, 
humiliating to find that the result of his exertions had been to 
swell the triumph of the Government and to inflict serious damage 
on his own position and reputation. Mr. Marriott’s state of mind 
under the circumstances is, perhaps, not unnatural; but passion 
is a very distorting medium through which to regard facts. Not 
only so; but Mr. Marriott has been in so great a hurry to deliver 
himself of his burden of indignation and woe that his ‘ facts’ are 
oftener wrong than right. The honourable member’s acquaintance 
with what he calls the ‘Birmingham Monster’ apparently began 
with the debate on the Closure. As soon as he could spare time, 
he is understood to have made a hasty visit to Birmingham to 
study the monster in his native lair. Whether it is owing to the 
shortness of his acquaintance, or to the inaccuracy of the sources of 
information on which he relied, or to both, it is certainly true that 
the net result of his investigations has been to produce a sketch 
which is not a portrait but a caricature, and a description in which 
whatever is true is not new, and whatever is new is not true. 

‘Some organisation, Mr. Marriott says (page 951, and repeats 
page 956), ‘isabsolutely necessary.’ So far weare agreed. Organisa- 
tion is necessary ‘for the purpose of carrying on elections ;’ ‘to look 
after the register;’ ‘to arrange for lectures and meetings;’ ‘ to 
introduce candidates.’ Agreed, we say again. ‘The aim should be 
to have an organisation which would afford facilities for the ex- 
pression of the popular will. We seem to be getting on wonderfully, 
and we look next to see what kind of organisation Mr. Marriott 
proposes to accomplish these objects, and especially to discharge this 
last important function. We look in vain. Mr. Marriott has no 
help to give us. We can only suppose that he approves of the old 
type—the self-elected and irresponsible committees which are rapidly 
disappearing, and which will soon become as extinct as the dodo. 

The objects for which Mr. Marriott admits organisation is neces- 
sary, and others cognate to them, were present to the minds of the 
leaders of the Liberal party in Birmingham when they founded the 
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Liberal Association. The struggle for Reform had just ended in the 
admission of householders to the franchise, and the effect in Birming- 
ham had been to raise the electorate from 15,000 to 45,000. The 
leaders of the party had the sagacity to see that the right to vote 
at the polling booth carried with it the right to have a voice in deter- 
mining for what candidates the people should be asked to vote. The 
imposition of the minority clause had also made the complete unity 
of the party essential for the defeat of that odious attempt to defraud 
the constituency of its rights. The question to be solved was, by what 
method the entire party could be taken into counsel. On Mr. 
Marriott’s theory the 45,000 electors should have been assembled 
in public meeting. The absurdity of such a proposal is manifest. 
The method chosen was the creation of a great representative Com- 
mittee which should reflect every shade and type of opinion in the 
party. This Committee is elected in certain given proportions from 
each ward at public meetings of Liberals held once a year. Mr. 
Marriott says, ‘this consultation of the people is little more than 
pretence !’ and adds that the meetings are summoned by ‘some few 
Liberals who have a specific object in view.’ The fact is, Mr. 
Marriott has no knowledge of the subject upon which he is writing, 
for he makes the fundamental error of stating that the represen- 
tatives on the General Committee are elected by the Ward Commit- 
tees, whereas the essence and basis of the whole system is that they 
should be elected by the Liberals attending the public meetings which 
have been described. 

The growth of interest in these meetings, and the desire to secure 
a place on the Committee, are indicated by the fact that the original 
number of the Committee has been increased from 400 to 600, and 
subsequently from 600 to 800, the number at which it at present 
stands. 

Mr. Marriott objects that when this Committee is once elected, 
the ‘chances are enormous that the whole power of the organisation 
will rest in the hands of the President and Secretary,’ and especially 
of the President, ‘ who will find it a most potent instrument for ad- 
vancing his own ends;’ and he illustrates this by ins‘ancing ‘clubs 
and companies,’ where ‘ power gravitates to the directorate or com- 
mittee.’ He might have gone further, and instanced the House of 
Commons itself, where power centres in the Cabinet. The Cabinet, 
however, is responsible to the House of Commons, and both are depen- 
dent upon the will of the constituencies. So the officers of the 
Liberal Association are responsible to the ‘800, and both to the 
Liberal electors. On Mr. Marriott’s showing there ought to be no 
Cabinet, no Directorate, no Committee; in short, no anything. Co- 
operation must be abandoned because some one must lead. Mr. 
Marriott’s contention that after the annual elections of the ward 
representatives ‘the voice of the people is silenced ;’ ‘that power 
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drops into the expectant palms of the President and Secretary,’ who, 
‘while the people . . . are busy with their honest toil, ‘are making 
it the business of their lives to utilise the machine’ for their own ends, 
rests upon a variety of gratuitous and unwarranted assumptions. It 
assumes that the authority of the officers is autocratic, whereas it is 
carefully limited by the law which places the ‘ determination of the 
policy of the Association’ on all local and national affairs in the 
hands of the General Committee (the ‘800’). The officers have no 
authority to deal with questions of principle, and in matters of detail 
they are subject to the Executive Committee, also an elective body, 
whose function it is ‘ to conduct the business of the Association.’ 

It assumes that the initiative rests with the officers alone. Here, 
again, the rights of the party are carefully guarded, as a meeting 
of the General Committee must be summoned for any purpose 
whatever, on the resolution of any two of the Ward Committees, 
or by a requisition signed by twenty members. In Birmingham this 
law has more than once been enforced when the action of the leaders 
has not been approved or has not been sufficiently prompt to meet 
the views of the party. Mr. Marriott’s contention assumes further 
either that the General Committee has no right to speak for the 
people who elect it, or that annual election is not sufficiently frequent, 
or that from year to year the representatives do not meet and have no 
voice in the management of the party. The first assumption has been 
already dealt with ; the second, that annual elections are not frequent 
enough, is surely too ludicrous even for Mr. Marriott to urge; the 
third, that the General Committee does not meet from year to year, 
is contradicted by the practice of every important association ; in fact, 
apathy of sucha character would soon be fatal, not only to its influence 
but to its existence. 

Mr. Marriott’s contention further assumes that the ‘ voice of the 
people’ cannot be heard through other channels. ‘ Before,’ he says, 
‘ the birth of this Birmingham monster, the people of this country had 
ample means of expressing their wishes, and this recent birth has not 
added to them.’ The ‘means’ he enumerates are the press, public 
meetings, and elections. Are elections then less frequent since the 
foundation of the new organisation ? Is the press less free? Are public 
meetings less numerous? Public meetings are the life-blood of our 
political system. It is on the platforms of our public meetings, and 
not in the House of Commons, that the battles of political progress 
have been fought and won. To restrict their freedom or diminish 
their authority would be treacherous to the interests of freedom. 
Has the new organisation had this effect?. If Mr. Marriott contends 
that it has, he.knows little of the history of political agitation. Pro- 
bably the most remarkable series of public meetings during the last few 
years were those in connection with the Slave Circulars, Mr. Plimsoll’s 
movement on behalf of the seamen, and the Bulgarian atrocities. 
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The result of all these agitations was to check and to defeat one of 
the strongest Governments of modern times, and their success was 
largely due to the existence and operation of the new Liberal organi- 
sations. Within a few hours of the celebrated scene in the House of 
Commons a town meeting was convened in the Birmingham Town 
Hall to express sympathy with Mr. Plimsoll. The Birmingham 
Association, again, was the first to fire the train which set all England 
in a blaze on the subject of the Slavery Circulars. It was the popu- 
larly elected organisations of the Liberal party which upheld Mr. 
Gladstone’s hands, and secured and sustained that continuous expres- 
sion of popular feeling which Lord Beaconsfield admitted had pre- 
vented the Government carrying their Eastern policy to its logical 
conclusion. 

Mr. Marriott has a great admiration for meetings ‘ spontaneously 
called.’ The phrase itself is contradictory. The people do not 
usually meet for political purposes, like the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost, ‘with one accord, in one place.’ Meetings must be 
‘called’ by some one, and to that extent they cease to be ‘ spontane- 
ous. The question is, who shall call them? and, if they are 
called, will the people come? In the absence of responsible persons to 
seize the occasions as they arise, the opportunity for action slips by. 
The existence of organisations founded on a representative basis, 
entitled to act on behalf of the party, and directed by leaders 
invested with the authority which popular election alone can give, 
is a protection against this danger. It not only secures promptitude 
in the expression of the popular will, but that sustained continuity 
of action without which agitation is seldom fruitful in results. It 
is manifest, then, that the new organisation has not subtracted from 
the previously existing facilities for the expression of the popular will. 
Mr. Marriott says, ‘it has not added to them.’ Its supporters, on the 
contrary, strongly contend that it has. It bridges over the interval 
which separates one general election from another, during which in 
many constituencies political life sinks into torpor, almost into 
decay. It discharges functions for which public meetings are un- 
fitted, or, if not unfitted, are not available, and it occasionally acts as 
a useful corrective to the press. ‘The press,’ says Mr. Marriott, ‘ to 
be popular, must express the popular will.’ But the press itself may 
be misinformed. It is not necessary to quote the Zimes and other 
metropolitan organs of the Clubs, of Society, and of the Stock Ex- 
change ; their incapacity to represent, or even to understand the great 
currents of national political feeling, is notorious and admitted. A 
remarkable illustration, however, has occurred during the last few 
weeks in connection with a powerful and popular provincial organ. 
The Leeds Mercury is wellgknown. Its editor is a fervent admirer of 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he had allowed his loyalty 
to Mr. Forster to lead him into a line of argument which not only 
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seriously reflected upon the motives and conduct of certain mem- 
bers of the Government, but was calculated to discredit the policy 
of the Government.itself. The opinions of the Mercury were quoted 
through the country, and were supposed to represent the current 
Liberal opinion of that town. The Leeds Liberals felt that it was 
necessary for them to act. A meeting of the Liberal ‘400’ was 
called. The President (Mr. James Kitson, jun.) stated the object 
of the meeting. Resolutions were passed clearing the party of 
responsibility for the opinions of the Mercwry, and declaring unal- 
terable fidelity to the Government. This is one of the associations 
which, according to Mr. Marriott, ‘ stifles the expression’ of public 
feeling, yet its decision has not been challenged by any public body 
in Leeds, nor even by the Mercury itself; and it may therefore be 
taken for granted that it is truly representative of the party, and has 
a right to speak in its name. 

Those ‘ who know anything of public meetings,’ to use a phrase of 
Mr. Marriott’s, know that they supply a force which must be used 
occasionally, and with reserve if it is not to be frittered away. Yet 
there are numerous occasions when the accredited representatives of 
the party should meet for conference and for action. The Birming- 
ham ‘800’ meets, on an average, eight or nine times a year, gene- 
rally on the summons of the management committee, sometimes by 
requisition from the members. At these meetings subjects of grave 
moment, affecting the varying phases of politics and legislation, are 
discussed. It is impossible to exaggerate their value, especially in a 
great constituency. They sustain the interest of the members of the 
party in public affairs, they quicken their intelligence, extend their 
political knowledge, and by bringing into contact men belonging to 
varying social grades, and affording opportunities for the free dis- 
cussion of every controverted topic, they maintain the party in the 
unity of the spirit and the bonds of peace, always ready for united 
action in the face of the enemy. 

There is no rule of the new method which has excited more 
adverse criticism than that which places the authority to select 
candidates in the General Committee. The Tories naturally object 
to it. Their idea of the fittest method was illustrated on the occa- 
sion of the last vacancy for Westminster, when, without notice of any 
kind to friend or foe, the valedictory address of Sir Charles Russell 
and the address of Lord Algernon Percy appeared side by side. The 
new candidate having been selected in secret, presented himself, 
surrounded by a whole army of paid agents and canvassers, without 
so much as a ‘ By your leave!’ to the unfortunate Tory electors, 
whose suffrages he claimed. This method is not exclusively Tory. 
It is still tenaciously clung to in some constituencies, principally 
counties, by Whig magnates and legal agents, who naturally object to 
the transfer of power which is so rapidly taking place. 
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Mr. Marriott suggests an alternative method. ‘It is the duty 
of associations, he says, ‘to introduce members to the people for 
their selection.’ As, however, when admitting the necessity of 
‘some kind of organisation,’ he stopped short of indicating upon 
what principles it should be founded, su here he fails to tell us what 
are the associations to whom this duty belongs. As he objects to 
the new method, it must be supposed that it is one of the old 
self-elected bodies he has in mind. The candidates,’ he proceeds, 
‘should be introduced to a large public meeting for its accep- 
tance or rejection.’ It is not unnatural that Mr. Marriott should 
favour a plan by which he secured his seat for Brighton. It might 
help in its impartial consideration if Mr. Marriott would tell us 
a little more about his own experience. Who sent him to Brighton? 
What was the nature of the Association which introduced him? 
What number of the 12,000 electors could find a place in the meeting 
which he addressed? What opportunity was given at the meeting or 
before for the nomination of any other candidate ? 

On his own showing, all that Mr. Marriott’s plan gives to the 
people is the power of accepting or rejecting such candidates as are 
set before them. 

To those who are accustomed to public meetings, called together for the pur- 
pose of transacting business, this consultaticn of the people must appear little more 
than a pretence. Some few Liberals who have a specific object in view summon 
the meeting: and be the number that attends great or small, it is pretty certain that 
the majority of them are not prepared for action. The only people who will be 
prepared will be those who have summoned the meeting. 


The possibility of discussing the claims of candidates, or of exer- 
cising any discrimination as to their fitness at public meetings, is 
absurd; and, unless they have some special disqualifications, their 
formal acceptance is a foregone conclusion, although they may have 
won neither the enthusiasm nor confidence of their hearers. 

Mr. Marriott’s method is open to the more serious objection that 
it does not touch the vices of the old system, in that it shuts the 
people out of the consultations held prior to the presentation of 
candidates for the acceptance of the general body of the electors. It 
is only at this stage that there is real freedom of nomination, of dis- 
cussion, and of choice. It is here that the new method operates and 
concedes to the people through their elected representatives rights 
and privileges which are not open to them by any other. At a 
meeting of the ‘400,’ the ‘600, or the ‘800,’ any member may 
propose a candidate, while the full and free discussion of the fitness 
of every candidate named, possible at such a meeting, affords the 
surest guarantee that the choice ultimately made will secure the loyal 
acquiescence of every section of the party. Where the size of the 
constituency makes it practicable, it would violate no principle of 
the new organisation if the choice of the Committee were submitted 
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to a meeting comprising the entire Liberal electorate. It goes 
without saying, however, apart from the other objections which have 
been urged, that in the great constituencies such a course would 
be absurd and impracticable. The only means by which the 34,000 
Liberals who voted for the members for Birmingham, or the 25,000 
who voted for the members for Manchester can be consulted is 
through their elected representatives. What is true of the great 
boroughs is true also of the counties, which Mr. Marriott has left 
entirely out of account, unless he thinks the electors of Wiltshire, for 
instance, ought to meet to select their candidates on Salisbury 
plain. The counties need the representative principle in party 
management equally with boroughs. It has been applied in many 
instances with marked success, but until it is generally accepted the 
Liberal party is not likely to make any substantial gains. Mr. 
Marriott’s summary upon this point is eminently characteristic— 


In the Birmingham system the wire-pullers are the men of power; they select 
whom they choose, foist him on the General Committee, and then on to the con- 
stituency, and then congratulate the people on the excellent candidate they have 
selected. 


Mr. Samuel Weller explained on a celebrated occasion that ‘he 
had only a pair of eyes,’ but that if he had had a ‘pair of patent 


double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra power, he might 
have been able to see thro’ a flight of steps and a deal door ; but that 
being only eyes his wision was limited.’ Mr. Marriott must possess 
the power of vision Mr. Weller lacked; but it is evident that the 
electors of Leeds and Glasgow and Birmingham and Chelsea have 
‘only eyes,’ as they have not yet discovered that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke have been 
‘foisted’ upon them by ‘ wire-pullers,’ and they are apparently not 
only satisfied with their representatives, but approve of the method 
by which they were chosen. In Brighton, Mr. Marriott’s method 
was followed. In May 1879 two candidates ‘ met the electors face 
to face’ at a public meeting; one of them justly popular and 
respected, the other, so far as the people of Brighton knew then, or 
know now, might have come from the moon. They were adopted as 
candidates, and returned at the General Election. The result, however, 
of Mr. Marriott’s specific for securing good candidates, and satisfying 
the electors, cannot be pronounced encouraging, for less than two 
years have elapsed and he dare not face a meeting of Liberals, and, 
at a meeting of his own convening, he has been served with a notice 
of eviction, which he is likely to find equivalent to a sentence of 
Parliamentary death. 

Mr. Marriott is greatly exercised by the relations of the Bir- 
mingham Association to municipal affairs. He lays it down as 
though it were an axiom which none could dispute that the ‘ intro- 
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duction of politics into municipal affairs is wndoubtedly an evil.’ 
And as no one can, or ought to, doubt this assertion, he naturally 
proceeds, after his manner, to ascribe the meanest motives to the 
Liberals of Birmingham, who have acted on the contrary principle. 

‘Parliamentary elections, he says, ‘are rare; and to keep an 
association going, with highly-paid officials to manipulate them once 
in five or six years, might to some of the subscribers seem extrava- 
gant, so the Association and its officials turned their attention to 
the Council and the School Board.’ The basis upon which Mr. 
Marriott rests this grave imputation is the supposed necessity of 
finding employment for certain ‘ highly-paid officials.’ The actual 
fact being that at the time the policy condemned by Mr. Marriott 
was adopted, the Association had no paid officials at all. 

It is extremely important to observe that whether the association 
of party politics with municipal affairs be wise or otherwise, it is not 
involved in the scheme of organisation now under discussion. There 
is no constituency where the Birmingham system has proved of more 
practical service than in Glasgow; but the Glasgow Liberal Associa- 
tion takes no part in municipal contests. The same policy is observed 
in Wolverhampton and other boroughs where the Birmingham system 
is in operation. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
there are boroughs where the Birmingham system has no existenve, in 
which politics not only enter into municipal contests, but where 
fitness for the permanent offices of the borough is determined by a 
party test. The question is one, therefore, to be settled by each 
locality for itself, and it is not an inevitable sequence of the 
adoption of the new method of organisation. Mr. Marriott’s 
argument need not be pursued here; it will suffice to say that 
in Birmingham the improvement in the material and sanitary 
condition of the town since the application of political force to 
municipal life cannot be questioned, and has been accompanied by a 
marked change in the character of its governing body. 

It is true Mr. Marriott says it will be a bad day for our town popu- 
lations when the members of the Council who manage their business are 
selected, not for their ability and character, but on account of their 
political professions.’ But surely the one qualification does not 
exclude the other. Mr. Marriott was selected for Brighton for his 
‘political professions ;’ was no inquiry made as to his ‘ability and 
character’ ? 

If Mr. Marriott is unhappy, as he regards the new organisation 
in its local aspects, its development into a national institution fills 
him with horror and dismay. ‘If it had confined its attention to 
Birmingham’ it might have been endured. ‘It would have been 
Birmingham’s business, but no one else’s;’ but its further extension 
is altogether intolerable. It is needless to say that in Mr. Marriott’s 
opinion the National Liberal Federation was originated, and is con- 

c2 
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ducted by ‘ paid officials and ambitious politicians’ for purposes of 
personal profit and aggrandisement. 

A less objectionable explanation will probably be accepted by the 
impartial inquirer. 

‘ Constitutions,’ said Sir James Mackintosh, ‘are not meade, they 
grow. The Federation was a growth from two causes, First, the 
adoption by many important constituencies, like Leeds, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, which had suffered partial defeat in 1874 of the system 
which had secured to Birmingham, amid the general wreck, its com- 
plete Liberal representation ; and secondly, the necessity arising for 
combined action in opposition to the legislation of the Tory Govern- 
ment. The first occasion for the latter arose in 1876, on the Educa- 
tion Bill introduced by Lord Sandon, when, at the invitation of the 
Birmingham Association, a deputation of nearly a thousand of the 
leaders of provincial Liberalism waited on Lord Hartington to sustain 
and to stimulate the opposition to the Bill which was in progress in 
the House of Commons. United action followed, as has been already 
intimated, in support of Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation, and the agitation 
on the Slavery Circulars. The advantages of the co-operation thus 
established were incalculable, and when the Eastern Question arose, 
with its rapidly changing phases demanding the frequent expression 
of popular feeling, it was determined to summon a meeting of re- 
presentatives of all popularly elected associations to consider the 
desirability of forming a union of such associations on a representa- 
tive basis. The circular convening the meeting was signed by the 
officers of the Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Associations. The meeting was held on the 3lst of May, 1877, and 
the National Liberal Federation was started, Mr. Chamberlain being 
elected its first President. 

The objects of the Federation were defined as follows :— 

To assist in the organisation throughout the country of Liberal 
Associations based on popular representation. 

To promote the adoption of Liberal principles in the Government 
of the country. 

There was to be no interference with the independence of any 
local association, and no programme. 

The constitution of the new organisation was comprehensive, 
liberal, and flexible, and so commended itself to the Liberal party in 
the country that in the first year the number of associations federated 
was doubled. 

The inauguration was honoured by the presence of Mr. Gladstone, 
who gave his approval to the new movement, and said that—‘ If he un- 
derstood aright, as the law of popular election is the foundation of the 
British House of Commons, it is the principle and practice of your 
great town that local organisation shall be governed by the same 
principle, and that free popular choice shall be its basis and its rule. 
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1882. 


I rejoice that the large attendance throughout the country testifies to 
the disposition which exists to adopt this admirable principle, and 
which, if it be freely and largely adopted, I for one predict with con- 
fidence the success.’ 

The reception given to Mr. Gladstone, and the passionate enthu- 
siasm which his presence excited in the great Midland town, was the 
earliest indication of the gulf which at this time separated the great 
mass of the people from metropolitan opinion and feeling. 

The work of the Federation grew apace, and the importance of 
its work was increased by the utter demoralisation of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. Its leaders and constituent associa- 
tions, while helping to develop that state of public opinion which 
checked the policy of the Government and saved England from a 
disgraceful war, bent their energies to the organisation of the party in 
view of the General Election, which was looked to with increasing 
anxiety as a certain means of ridding the nation of its Tory rulers, 
and bringing to an end a period which had been disastrous to the 
prosperity, the peace, and the honour of the country. 

It is no doubt, as Mr. Marriott contends, ‘ difficult to say’ exactly 
what was the influence of the new method at the General Election. 
Its supporters have made no extravagant claims; all that has been 
pointed out on its behalf is that in nearly all the constituencies where 
it had been established the Liberal candidates were elected. For the 
rest they are content that its general influence shall be judged by the 
admissions of the Tories. One effect may not only be claimed but 
unmistakably proved. It has been always urged by the supporters 
of the system, and on this ground it was strongly supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, that it afforded the best possible means for healing the 
divisions in the party which had produced so disastrous an effect in 
1874. At the General Election in that year sixteen seats, counting 
thirty-two votes on a division, were lost in constituencies where the 
Liberal party polled a majority of votes, because too many candidates 
went to the poll. Among these were Glasgow, Leeds, Chelsea, 
Marylebone, Stoke-on-Trent, Nottingham, Scarborough, and South- 
wark, in all of which the new organisation was the means of securing 
the unity which resulted in recovering their full Liberal representa- 
tion. 

Mr. Marriott suggests that the new organisation played a less 
worthy part, and would ascribe to them responsibility for the corrup- 
tion which was so disgracefully prevalent. The answer to this is 
manifold. In the numerous inquiries which followed the General 
Election no charge was made, or any decision given, which in any way 
placed the ‘Caucus’ and corruption in the relation of cause and 
effect. So far as Birmingham is concerned, its electoral character is 
unstained. With the exception of two boroughs, exceptionaliy 
favoured, and not hampered by the minority clause, the Birming- 
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ham contest in 1880 was the cheapest in the country. Even Mr. 
Gorst has acknowledged, in the House of Commons during a recent 
debate on the Corrupt Practices Act, that ‘in Birmingham, if any- 
where, elections are purely conducted.’ 

The attitude of the Federation on the question of electoral purity 
has always been unmistakable. Before the General Election the 
attention of the Federated Association was directed to the subject, 
and arrangements were made to bring it before the House. It will 
be remembered, however, that no opportunity was given by the late 
Government for this purpose, and that the Corrupt Practices Bill 
was rushed through in the small hours at the close of the session. 
After the General Election, and before the present Attorney-General 
had introduced his Bill, the officers formulated proposals on the sub- 
ject which were submitted to a conference of representative Liberals at 
Southampton in November, 1880.! Many of these proposals have been 
embodied in the Attorney-General’s Bill, and efforts have since 
been made to induce him to accept still further restrictions. 

Mr. Marriott instances Oxford as one of the towns where the 
Federation exercised a questionable influence. At Oxford assistance 
was given, in response to an earnest request, to assist Sir William 
Harcourt in a contest which had been forced upon him contrary to the 
rules of party warfare. The influences with which he had to contend 
were illustrated by the revelations made at the inquiry, and especially 
by the doings of the mysterious ‘ Mr. Mathews,’ who has not even yet 
been discovered, by the provision of 3,000/. from the Junior 
Carlton, and by the evidence of Mr. Walsh. It is untrue to say that 
any agent of the Federation was detected in corrupt practices. This 
is a matter which admits of no dispute. The evidence taken is before 
the world. The judgment delivered at the trial of the petition and 
the Report of the learned Commissioners are on record. The names 
of very many persons on both sides are scheduled, but nothing in the 
judgments nor any name in the list justifies Mr. Marriott’s statement. 
Oxford has a bad repute, and it would be as unjust to make any one, 
from the mere fact that he was there, during an election, responsi- 
ble for its ways, as to say that because of his temporary residence in 
Sodom Lot was responsible for the immorality of the cities of the 
plain. 

Mr. Marriott makes frequent allusions to ‘ paid’ officials, whom 
he refers to as ‘a large body’ and as ‘highly paid.’ The best reply 
to these is to recall the amount of the annual income ? of the Fede- 
ration, which Mr. Marriott gives from the printed reports of the 


1 The Ballot Act and Corrupt Practices at Elections. By J. Powell Williams, 
Hon. Secretary of the Federation. 

2? It is as follows:—1877-78, 1,1727. 13s. 6d.; 1878-79, 8547. 19s.; 1880-81, 
1,4317. 19s. 6d. Mr. Marriott says the amount for 1879-80 is not published. He is 
mistaken as usual. Itis 9037, 10s. 
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Federation, and the absurdity of his statements is at once palpable. 
Garrick and Foote were leaving the Bedford one night, when Foote, 
on pulling out his purse to pay the bill, dropped a guinea. Impatient 
at not immediately finding it, he cried, ‘ Where on earth can it be 
gone to?’ ‘Gone to the devil, I think,’ said Garrick, who had also 
been looking. ‘ Well said, David,’ cried Foote, ‘let you alone for 
making a guinea go further than any one else.’ Having regard to the 
average annual expenditure of the Federation, Mr. Marriott’s glowing 
pictures of bands of highly-paid officials seem to indicate that in addi- 
tion to other qualities the committee of the Federation is able to 
make £ s. d. go much further than any one else. 

The founders of the new system have always hoped that the recog- 
nition of the rights of the people in relation to the management of 
the party would develop so much voluntary zeal as would supersede 
the old and costly methods of election management. That their hope 
is not unfounded the experience in Birmingham abundantly proves, 
where at the last election, the return of the Liberal candidates was 
promoted by the aid of above 3,000 voluntary workers. 

It may be taken for granted that when any steps, legislative or 
otherwise, are being taken to increase the influence of the people on 
public affairs, it will be met by protests against ‘ Americanising ’ our 
institutions. The argument against the new method on this ground 
was conclusively met in an article in the Fortnightly Review * soon 
after the formation of the Federation. Mr. Marriott thinks he has 
settled the matter by producing stale quotations from a few American 
writers. To accept their guidance without seeing their credentials 
would probably be to be led astray with regard to the American 
Caucus, as much as an American would be misled who accepted the 
opinions of Mr. Marriott or Mr. Heneage, of the Times or of the 
Saturday Review, with regard to the Birmingham system. For Mr. 
Marriott’s arguments to hold good he is bound to show, first, that the 
two systems are based on the same principle, and developed on the 
same lines; and second, that the conditions under which they operate 
make a comparison between them fair and practicable. Neither of 
these things does Mr. Marriott attempt. With regard to the last 
point, there is no doubt American political life suffers greatly from 
the application of the odious doctrine, ‘ To the victors, the spoils!’ 
and to the fact that nearly every public office is subject to popular 
election. To this may be added the abstention of a large part of 
cultivated society from political warfare, an abstention which is 
rather the cause than the effect of the lower tone of public life. 
Still, while Americans are ready to admit that there is much in their 
political machinery and life they regret, none would admit the truth 
of Mr. Marriott’s characteristically sweeping assertion, that ‘ the 


8 Fortnightly Review, November, 1878. 
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extent of corruption in American political life is lamentable beyond 
conception.’ 

The great crime of the Caucus is that it attempts to elicit and 
express the opinions of the people on current phases of legislation, 
and even to indicate to members of Parliament, as occasion seems to 
require, the direction in which national opinion tends. If the opinions 
thus elicited and expressed are not the opinions of the people, but 
only those of a body of ‘ paid officials and ambitious politicians,’ 
there is no need for Mr. Marriott to be angry; he and every other 
politician may safely treat them with contempt. If, on the contrary, 
they are what they profess to be, the House of Commons and the 
Government of the day must take them into account. It must 
be distinctly understood that as the people claim to exercise their 
rights in the nomination and election of members, so their rights do 
not cease when those members cross the threshold of the House. It 
is not possible to define with absolute accuracy where the rights of the 
representative and the represented begin and end. They are regu- 
lated by circumstances which are constantly changing. Intolerance 
on the part of one is as much to be condemned as a self-assertive 
and pragmatical independence in the other. A member who is 
faithful to the general principles upon which he is elected may 
always rely upon generous consideration. For such a member the 
Caucus has incalculable advantages. He may be worried by crotchety 
individuals, and attempts at dictation may be made by cliques. 
He will find the best possible court of appeal from both in a 
representative body entitled to speak on behalf of the general body 
of his supporters, and able to inform him with regard to many 
points of legislation upon which a member is frequently glad to 
know accurately the opinion of his constituents. A practical 
answer to the supposed intolerance of a great constituency and 
to the dictation of the Caucus is supplied by the relations which 
have always existed between Birmingham and its representatives. 
It cannot be supposed that the members and the town have 
always been of one mind, yet Birmingham has never dismissed one 
of its members; separation has only taken place by resignation 
or death. It is essential to a Liberal Government which has often 
to propose changes upon which it can count only upon the half- 
hearted support of many of its followers, that it should know 
whether it can rely upon the nation, and whether the legislation it 
proposes will command the support of a real majority of its followers. 
If the Caucus had existed in 1867 the Cave of Adullam would have 
been almost untenanted and the Government of Lord Russell saved 
from defeat. Can there be the slightest doubt that an accurate 
estimate of the condition of opinion in the Liberal party through 
the country would have saved Mr. Gladstone’s first Administra- 
tion from the blunders of Mr. Forster’s educational legislation, 
which were the main causes of the disaster of 1874 ? 
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It must be remembered that the ‘country’ counts far more in 
relation to public life, as compared with the metropolis, now than at 
any previous period. Society, the Clubs, the Stock Exchange, and 
their exponents in the press, despise the country. The country, in 
return, regards the arrogance, selfishness, and political blindness of 
what is thus misnamed ‘ London,’ with amusement and contempt. 
Our representatives live in London the greater part of the year, 
and the voice of the country cannot always be heard above the din 
which surrounds them. May we not say that there are not a few 
members of Parliament who ‘live and lie reclined’ on the green 
benches of St. Stephen’s, ‘careless of mankind,’ who need an oc- 
casional blast from the Midlands or the North to restore their 
political tone and vigour ? 

It may be said we are assuming too much on behalf of the 
Caucus, as a vehicle for the expression of public opinion. A witness 
by no means predisposed in its favour may therefore be summoned. 


We question (says the Spectator) whether any minister, unless it were Mr. 
Gladstone himself, after the six weeks’ roar of London against the Closure, could 
feel as certain as before that the country wanted it. It did, as the sudden subsi- 
dence of the rebellion showed, but tt was not till the ‘ Caucuses’ acted that any 
minister can have clearly seen how entirely of London the opposition was. 


The head and front of the offending of the Caucus, in Mr. 
Marriott’s eyes, has not yet been reached. He would probably not 


object that it 


Should go, tolerable strong, 
Against wrong in the abstract, for that kind of wrong 
Is allus unpoplar and never gets pitied, 

Becoz it’s a wrong what none ever committed ; 

But we mus’n’t be hard on pertickler sins, 

Cos then we'll be kicking the ‘ members’’ own shins. 


The officers of the Federation, in the discharge of the duties 
entrusted to them by their constituents, have from time to time 
issued circulars to the Federated Associations, drawing attention to 
important subjects upon which united action seemed desirable. It is 
important to notice the method which is pursued. Mr. Marriott 
says these circulars are sent to every member and every constituency. 
Both statements are inaccurate, as Mr. Marriott ought to have been 
aware if he had taken the trouble to read that of which he specially 
complains. They are addressed to the Federated Associations. The 
spirit in which they are framed may be inferred from the following 
passage, with which that dated 11th of February 1882 closes. 

We therefore respectfully and urgently suggest to you the desirability of calling 
your association together to consider how you can most efficiently support the 


Government and unite the Liberal party in their support. 


The circulars are not issued to associations outside the Federa- 
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tion nor to any member of Parliament, and hence no copy of the cir- 
cular of the 11th of February was sent to Mr. Marriott or to Brighton ; 
and it may be added no circular was needed to increase the irritation 
which Mr. Marriott’s conduct had excited in his own constituency. 

Mr. Marriott bas a companion in trouble, Mr. Heneage, whom he 
describes as one of the ‘staunchest and most consistent of Liberals.’ 
Mr. Marriott lacks discrimination alike in his praise and in his 
censure. Mr. Heneage’s consistency has been shown in efforts made 
to form a ‘ group’ apart from the general body of the Liberal party, 
by persistent opposition to the Rivers Conservancy Bill, and by 
pressing to a division an amendment to the Irish Land Bill, which 
the Government declared would be fatal to its principle. It was 
the last movement, which seemed likely to be one of a series intended 
to pave the way for the rejection or mutilation of the Bill by the 
Lords, which occasioned one circular of which Mr. Marriott com- 
plains,‘ 

The document, however, which no doubt Mr. Marriott would have 
burned by the common hangman, was the circular on the Closure. 

The situation was clear. The House had assembled in the ex- 
pectation that a reform of the rules would constitute the chief 
business of the session. The country was likewise prepared; the 
clearest indications of the nature of the proposals which would be 
made having proceeded from Lord Hartington. According to Mr. 
Marriott ‘the country knew little about it.’ The country knew that 
the business of Parliament was paralysed, that the great reforms it 
desired were hopelessly blocked. It desired that something effectual 
should be done, and believed that of all men Mr. Gladstone, with his 
fifty years’ experience of Parliament, could best decide what it 
should be. It rejoiced, therefore, when the rules were submitted, 
and the Government announced its determination to stand or fall 
by them. 

It was sufficient for the country that Mr. Marriott’s ‘ harmless 
and innocent amendment’ would have been fatal to the existence of 
the Government. Mr. Marriott complains that no time was allowed 


‘4 Mr. Heneage of course abjures the Caucus and all its works. Like, however, 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had been speaking prose all his life, and had not 
known it, Mr. Heneage is the creature of a Caucus, and yet is not aware of it. In 
acknowledging on the 19th of April last, ‘with pride and satisfaction,’ a resolution of 
the Grimsby Liberal Association, Mr. Heneage says, ‘I consider it an honour to 
represent an independent constituency like Grimsby, but I would not sit in Parlia- 
ment one month to be the dummy delegate of any Caucus!’ Mr. Heneage appa- 
rently does not know that the rules of the Association for whose resolution of 
confidence he is so grateful, are taken word for word from those of the Liberal 
Association of Birmingham, that the ‘objects’ are the same, the conditions of 
membership the same, and that as in Birmingham the choice of Parliamentary 
candidates and the settlement of the policy of the party are vested in its members. 
So that it is toa Grimsby Caucus that Mr. Heneage owes his Parliamentary life and 
being. 
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for the discussion of his amendment. It was not atime for discussion : 
it was a time for action. The combination against the Govern- 
ment was exceptionally powerful and dangerous, and the feeble- 
kneed, the faint-hearted were in danger of falling away, while the 
selfish and the vain seemed to see their opportunity to appear in the 
old part of the ‘independent member.’ To have delayed action till 
the formation of a new cave, into which the unsuspecting might have 
been beguiled, would have been fatal. On the 11th of February the 
Circular was issued, and there is no doubt it acted like a call to arms, 
and resolutions, appeals, remonstrances, warnings rained down upon 
the heads of the unhappy members who were thought about to stray. 

It is not likely that Mr. Marriott can look with approval upon 
action which landed him in a position so ludicrous and so 
suicidal. That a member with only two years’ experience, who had 
taken no part in the business cf the House, should have assumed 
such a position excited both surprise and suspicion. It is certain 
that Mr. Marriott contributed to its defeat by his grossly personal 
attack upon the President of the Board of Trade, which constituted a 
perfect specimen of those ‘politics without manners’ which Mr. 
Marriott deprecates in others. 

It is not the business of the writer of this article to defend Mr. 
Chamberlain, but it is necessary to notice, as Mr. Marriott repeats, 
one insinuation he has previously made. At Brighton Mr. Marriott 
said: ‘On the 9th I gave notice of my amendment; on the 10th Mr. 
Chamberlain says to Mr. Collings, “‘ Telegraph to Mr. Schnadhorst to 
get up a meeting to oppose Mr. Marriott’s amendment, and to 
telegraph to all the places with which Birmingham is connected to 
get up meetings.”’ A correspondent having called his attention to 
this, Mr. Chamberlain replies :— 


I hope that the statement attributed to Mr. Marriott in the extract from his 
speech which you have sent me has been erroneously reported. In any case I 
have to say it is untrue from beginning to end. 


This denial secures no apology from Mr. Marriott, who falls back 
upon a statement he made in the House of Commons, repeating that 
in that House ‘he (Mr. Chamberlain) was directly charged with 
being responsible for the last-issued Circular of the Caucus, and he 
did not deny it.’ 

If Mr. Marriott brings the manners of the Old Bailey into poli- 
tical discussion, ‘ and having no case abuses the plaintiff's attorney,’ 
he has no right to take it for granted that in the absence of contra- 
diction his charges are admitted. Of the statement he made in the 
House of Commons, on which he now takes his stand, it is sufficient 
to say that it is as true—as that he made in the Brighton Town Hall. 

Mr. Marriott says: ‘ That the Caucus has done incalculable harm 
to the Liberal Party . . . there can be no manner of doubt.’ If by 
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the Liberal Party he means the party of five who went into the lobby 
against the Closure, he is correct. 

That ‘ Liberal principles must in the end prevail’ every Liberal 
believes, but if he be a true man, he looks for their triumpb, not like 
Mr. Marriott, to the instrumentality of Tory statesmen, but to the 
great leaders of the Liberal Party, sustained by the force of an 
enlightened public opinion. To promote and extend the growth of 
this enlightened opinion, and so to organise it that, without checking 
the perfect freedom of its development and operation, it, shall 
exercise its legitimate influence on the conduct of public affairs, is 
the great object of the new organisation. It will not secure the 
approval of those who believe in popular government providing the 
people are left out; but so long as it remains established on the firm 
foundation of popular representation, and its leaders are true to the 
principle it embodies, it will remain impregnable against hostile 
clamour, misrepresentation, and abuse. 

I. Scunaprorst. 





THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 


THERE is no reason why, with certain favourable conditions and a 
proper amount of energy, England should not become the first 
musical, as it is the first political, country in the world. 

With regard to the material to be worked upon, no voices could any- 
where be found superior to those among the already existing choral 
societies of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, &c., 
in fact throughout the whole of Yorkshire and Lancashire and among 
the miners of Wales, not to speak of the choirs of our cathedrals, 
the excellence of the vocal forces gathered at the Birmingham 
festivals, the refined singing of Leslie’s choir and of the numerous 
glee and madrigal unions scattered over the metropolis. Phil- 
harmonic societies are forming even in smaller towns, and great 
musical reunions have been established at Bristol, Chester, &c., with 
marked success. In addition also to the natural ear and voice 
of the people there is a taste which remains still faithful to the 
sound traditions of our ancestors—the oratorios of Handel—while the 
more recent works of Beethoven, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, and others, 
are understood and performed as never before, and are listened to with 
breathless attention. 

If further proofs were wanting to demonstrate how much the 
cause of music is advancing in this country, there could be no better 
evidence of it than the general interest taken in the movement 
recently initiated by the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Edinburgh, 
Connaught, and Albany, and, in fact, every member of the royal 
family. The discussions at public meetings and in the newspapers 
show how much the Public sympathise with the proposal. Any 
criticism it has met with hitherto has been chiefly based on the 
supposition that it might interfere with the welfare and efficiency 
of institutions, of which several were founded many years ago, and 
which have given unquestionable proofs of their merits and vitality. 
Nothing could be more unfounded than such distrust, and it is 
especially to be regretted now, when a most promising commencement 
has been made, that anything should interfere with the hearty co- 
operation of those who lead the musical art in England in assisting 
the new scheme to a successful accomplishment. 
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From the distinct declarations of all who have spoken in favour 
of the new college, the earnest wish is to create what may be well 
designated as a Musical University, occupying the same position 
and conferring similar distinctions in connection with music as does, 
say, the University of London in the literary and scientific world. 
The excellent idea of the promoters, of endowing the proposed college, 
which would render it at once independent, and with a secure future, 
is one of its chief features, another being the gratuitous education of 
the majority of the students. So far from operating prejudicially to 
any existing musical institutions, pupils who had completed their course 
of education in them could subsequently go to the University, where 
every facility would be given them to develop and put to practical 
use their talent, and where they would find encouragement which 
should lead them on to the most prominent positions in their career. 
Instead of sending young students to Leipzig, Frankfort, Berlin, or 
Vienna, as at present, at a very serious expense, young aspirants to 
fame would be thus enabled to pursue their studies here at home, 
untrammelled by pecuniary cares. Nor—probably, too, on this ac- 
count—would there be any necessity for them to undertake the 
drudgery of gaining a livelihood by teaching, and thus they would 
have the great advantage of being able to devote their entire time to 
the production of compositions ; to the practice, so indispensable for 
attaining proficiency, of the instruments they may have chosen; 
or to perfecting themselves as vocalists. The University of Music 
would take a distinct ground from all other institutions connected 
with musical education. It would, by the command of large means, 
by the possibility of holding trials in every city, with all the ad- 
vantages of a trained orchestra, supply a want so greatly felt at present 
by many young students: namely, a public place of entertainment 
where they could give proofs of their talent in the production of 
operas, operettas, oratorios, &c., with the privilege of having them 
executed under their own eyes and direction: 

The strictest observance of all the rules laid down should be ex- 
acted, and it is desirable that none of the pupils, whatever their talent, 
should be allowed to interrupt the course of their studies for a period 
of at least three years. It would be binding on each student entering 
the institution to follow this course, and he would not be permitted to 
accept an engagement till the completion of his musical education had 
been proved to the satisfaction of every one connected with the college. 
With the class of instruction afforded, three years’ tuition should 
be attended with great results. The institution would aim at pro- 
ducing efficient vocalists in the highest branches of art; or, failing 
this, accomplished professors of singing. It would likewise serve as 
a feeder, if I may be allowed the expression, for orchestras, the 
pupils being trained to render all music at first sight; and the 
students, if called upon, being able to fill parts in operas or oratorios. 
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The establishments of fellowships will be also a happy innovation, to 
which perhaps prizes like those given in France might be added. 

It has been repeatedly said that great geniuses have rarely been 
formed by these Conservatoires—that they create merely average 
musicians, as the Academy of Fine Arts creates average draughtsmen. 

At the great Continental Music Schools, however, some of the best 
composers and instrumental and vocal artists, living and dead, have 
been produced, thus incontestably proving that formal and systematic 
instruction is not an impediment, but rather an aid, to the develop- 
ment of genius. 

It would be impossible within the limited space at my command 
to give an exact description of the system of education adopted in 
those great centres of music—Leipzig, Munich, Berlin, Brussels, and 
Paris—but some of the outlines of these establishments may be 
advantageously alluded to. The Conservatoire of Paris, for in- 
stance, which was created during the Great Revolution of 1795, nearly 
ninety years ago, has witnessed all the subsequent vicissitudes and 
changes of government—the Empire, the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the first commonwealth, Louis Napoleon, 
the second commonwealth—and has throughout regularly received 
the State subvention, which of late has risen to 10,000/. per annum. 
This subsidy owes its origin chietly to the national love of the theatres, 
which also receive a subvention of public money, and the stage is the 
paramount object at which the greatest amount of tuition is aimed, 
the production of lyric as well as dramatic artists. The chief aim 
there is to establish and propagate a system of musical education on 
such a basis as to make every student who goes through the curricu- 
lum—if only he have common sense and a strong liking for music— 
an accomplished musician; to give him a knowledge of everything 
required in his studies, and to send him out able to take a place in 
any orchestra, to appear on any stage, or to be a first-rate oratorio 
singer, and so to acquire that practice which can only be obtained by 
association with other artists, thus paving the way for a proper 
musical career. Amongst its illustrious students dead and living, 
Berlioz, Halévy, Adolphe Adam, Reber, Gounod, Massenet, Massé, 
Bizet, Ambroise Thomas, and Léo Délibes have achieved a European 
reputation as composers, not to mention a host of instrumentalists 
of the highest order. The most salient point is the absolutely 
gratuitous nature of the instruction given. It is a free school with 
at present no less than 650 students and 300 supernumeraries. 
These last are pupils, or rather listeners, who by the power of 
the director of any specific class are admitted only for the 
space of one academical year. They are chosen from among 
the candidates seeking admission who show the most promise. 
No accommodation for boarding is provided under the roof of the Con- 
servatoire ; there are however twelve pensions of the value of from 
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48/. to 701. per annum, which are annually awarded to the best 
students of singing intended for the stage. Frequent and severe 
examinations, and public competitions, are features in the course of 
education at Paris. After each half-year the Committee report on 
the progress or want of progress, as the case may be, of every student. 
Besides this, at the examinations held in June, those who are to take 
part in the annual competitions are chosen, and also those whose 
studies are to be discontinued from want of ability. The culminating 
point in the student’s life is the Concours which takes place in July. 
The subjects of competition are decided beforehand by an examining 
Committee elected by the director. Students of the same sex and 
the same branch compete with each other; those of both sexes meet 
only in the competition in lyrical aud dramatic declamation, but 
there are distinct rewards for male and female students. Every 
pupil who after studying three years has not been admitted to the 
Concours is dismissed from the Conservatoire, as are also those who 
after competing three times have not won a prize or accessit, Students 
of composition compete for the Pria de Rome at the Institut. This 
entitles the winner to study in Italy, or elsewhere, for four years at 
the expense of the French Government. At the public trials the 
managers of the theatres in the metropolis and the provinces bid for 
and select those among both sexes who have obtained the principal 
prizes, but none are allowed to accept engagements without the ex- 
press permission of the director. 

The system pursued in Brussels is very similar. In Leipzig the 
purpose is officially stated to be ‘ to give its pupils an opportunity of 
making themselves thoroughly acquainted with all those branches of 
study, the knowledge of which is necessary and indispensable to the 
educated musician, and to form them theoretically and practically in 
the same.’ There as well as at Berlin and Munich fees are paid ; these 
however are moderate. At Berlin the Conservatoire forms one divi- 
sion of the Royal Academy of Arts, and is officially known as the 
High School for Music. It has three distinct departments: (1) For 
musical composition ; (2) For practical music; (3) For Church music. 
Of these the most numerously attended, if not the most important, is 
that for practical music. The preparations for the stage are not in 
the German schools considered so important as in Paris, and the 
system pursued in them tends rather to the general development of 
musical science, than to that of any particular branch. What would 
be advisable for our new University is a fusion of the two systems. 
While opportunities should be offered to those who possess extraordinary 
qualifications for the stage, there ought to be an equally earnest 
desire to cultivate a most searching study of the theory of music and 
the technical power so necessary to instrumentalists. 

Obstacles will, of course, be met with at the outset. One of the 
principal troubles will be the selection of an appropriate locality ; 
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another will be the appointment of such directors and professors as 
will command success; while the organisation of such a scheme 
as would at once and for ever silence insidious reports will form a 
further difficulty. Drawbacks more or less serious, however, beset 
every new undertaking, and they must not be succumbed to, but 
overcome. 

It is said to be in contemplation to extend the already existing ac- 
commodation of the former National Training School, with the view of 
making it a nucleus of the new college ; and for many reasons I regard 
the building which Sir Charles Freake has so liberally offered to the 
Committee as wonderfully appropriate for the preparatory classes. 
It contains numerous rooms; but there is an absence of adequate 
concert hall, and no theatre is available. The use of the Royal 
Albert Hall has been offered, but it would in my opinion be very 
desirable that an institution of this character should have all the 
requisite accommodation under its own roof. I would not in any 
way disparage the liberal offer of the director of the Royal Italian 
Opera to afford an opportunity to pupils showing talent to exercise 
their vocal powers, and to undergo this ordeal on the stage of the 
theatre. For this purpose Mr. Gye has most kindly expressed his 
willingness to fix certain days. By means of such trials, an oppor- 
tunity would be given to young aspirants to become at once acquainted 
with the stage, with also the prospect of future engagement. In pre- 
ference to this, however, I would recommend that the pupils should 
carry on their studies at a place accessible from all parts, eligible with 
regard to sanitary conditions, and where the masters, the instru- 
ments, and in fact every requisite for acquiring the highest musical 
education, would be found. An inexpensive building erected expressly 
fon the purpose at Kensington, or in the vicinity of the Crystal 
Palace, or the Thames Embankment, for example, would possess all 
these advantages. 

With regard to the selection of professors, it would be desir- 
able to select masters from the principal musical establishments of 
the country, and from among those bearing the highest reputation in 
our leading commercial centres—Manchester, Liverpool, Birmin gham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin—to aid in the formation of a senate, 
which would lay the foundation of the system on which the college was 
to be conducted, stipulating at the same time that, if they sent pupils 
to finish their education at the new university, those pupils should 
be bound, after receiving certificates of efficiency, to return for 
a limited number of years to the towns from which they came, in 
order to propagate there the benefits they had received in London, 
and thus assist in improving the existing musical academies in their 
homes. By the aid of these professional gentlemen, coming from 
all parts of the country, a plan would doubtless be devised which, 
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after full discussion, might form the basis for the spread of musical 
education throughout the whole land. 

There is no doubt that the contributions from all parts of the 
United Kingdom have been most gratifying, and a large amount of 
capital has been already secured (84,000/.); but a great deal more 
will be required to give a permanent basis to the project. 

When, however, we consider the large amounts granted to 
the Paris Conservatoire ; when, too, we remember that a small State 
like Belgium grants an annual sum of nearly 8,000/. to the Music 
School of Brussels ; that the Prussian Government awards to the High 
School at Berlin an annual sum of 7,2001., it cannot be denied that 
the encouragement bestowed on the organisation, on a large scale, of 
a Musical institution for England has been so far, comparatively speak- 
ing, small, and certainly far short of what might have been expected 
from the boundless wealth of this country. Why should not the 
prospects, already cheering, be rendered still more favourable by the 
powerful assistance of Parliament ? Why should not music be acknow- 
ledged as a science, which it is, instead of as an amusement only? 
Why should we not in England find poets and musicians who would 
give us an English ‘ Marseillaise’ or ‘ Wacht am Rhein’ to knit our 
masses together and heighten their patriotism? We have the voices, 
we have the talent, we have the desire to learn: what we want is 


pecuniary means sufficient to make this grand idea a reality. 

In conclusion I repeat that, if encouraged and fostered by a wise 
and comprehensive scheme, embracing in its action all parts of the 
country, the indigenous musical talent of England may soon be fanned 
into musical genius. 


Jouius BrENeEDIcT. 
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THE CLIMATE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 


Ir we may judge by the frequency of the topic in conversation, there 
is no subject in which Englishmen take so deep an interest as 
climate. Cowper’s lines are just as applicable now as when he wrote 


them :— 
We sit in close committee on the sky, 
Report it hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 
And find in changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection and well-timed discourse. 


Notwithstanding the popularity of the subject, however, it can 
hardly be said that much serious thought has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it; indeed, we have only just begun to lay the foundation of a 
real study of it, by the establishment of something like systematic 
meteorological observations. The cause of this neglect is not far to 
seek: it is the impression that climate is altogether outside our 
volition. We regard it as something which we cannot in any way 
alter, and therefore as unworthy of serious investigation. 

Assuming for a moment that the climate of any specified place 
does not admit of modification, it is still obvious that an intelligent 
knowledge of the conditions upon which climate depends would, at any 
rate, enable invalids and those who have the necessary leisure and means 
to select, for their temporary or permanent abode, such localities as 
possess, in the highest degree, the conditions favourable for the kind 
of climate suited to their well-being. I shall endeavour to show, 
however, that the climate of any specified place, whether town or 
country, can be artificially modified to an extent quite worth the 
effort required to accomplish the change. 

The conditions affecting the climate of any place are: (1) The 
distribution of land and water, atmospheric and ocean currents; (2) 
Aspect, slope of ground, exposure or shelter; (3) Nature of surface, 
colour of soil, vegetation; (4) Reflection from land or water; (5) 
Floating matter in the air—cloud, fog, rain, dust; (6) Latitude, 
incidence of solar rays, thickness of air through which the sun’s rays 
pass; (7) Quantity of watery vapour in the air. Ofthese, the first 
two are generally understood and require no comment; the re- 
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mainder, however, are less known, and therefore require our special 
attention. 

Climate is primarily made up of two factors—sun-warmth and 
air-warmth ; and these factors of outdoor climate present consider- 
able similarity to those upon which indoor climate depends. In a 
room heated by an open fire and free from draughts we experience a 
genial warmth—the result, chiefly, of radiant heat from the fire, for 
the air may be cold as the heat-rays pass through it without appre- 
ciably raising its temperature; but a draught in such a room is 
intolerable, because, in a given time, a much greater number of 
cold air molecules are then brought into contact with the body. On 
the other hand, the warmth of a room heated by steam- or warm 
water-pipes, or by a close stove, is mainly that of the air itself, and 
the rapid movement of such warm air does not produce the chill 
which is felt, from the same cause, in the room warmed chiefly by 
radiant heat. The outdoor climate depending on the sun-warmth is 
the counterpart of the open-fire-heat, whilst that resulting from air- 
warmth corresponds to the stove-heat. This resemblance extends 
even to the sensations; for the sun-warmth climate is bracing and 
exhilarating, whilst that dependent upon air-warmth is relaxing and 
oppressive. 

The amount of sun-warmth (assuming the quantity of heat 
radiated from the sun in a given time to be constant) depends 
first upon the length of day, and secondly upon the quantity of 
floating matter and watery vapour in the air; whilst the degree of 
air-warmth depends upon contact of the air with matter heated, 
directly or indirectly, by the sun’s rays—the gaseous constituents of 
the air (apart from watery vapour) being practically incapable of 
absorbing or appropriating the heat of the solar rays. The matters 
which absorb heat from the sun’s rays and then impart it to the 
surrounding air are—(1) Sea or land; (2) Floating matter in the 
air; (3) Watery vapour. 

The observations necessary to ascertain, at any given time and 
place, these two great climatic elements are exceedingly simple: they 
are first the determination of the so-called shade-temperature (air- 
warmth); and secondly the extent, above the shade-temperature, to 
which the direct rays of the sun can heat a thermometer the bulb of 
which is first smoked or covered with lampblack and then sealed into 
a vacuous globe. This instrument is technically termed a ‘ blackened 
bulb in vacuo:’ and if from its readings, sometimes called ‘sun- 
temperatures,’ those of the shade-thermometer, taken synchronously, 
be subtracted, the remainder indicates the sun-warmth. This indi- 
cation, sometimes called ‘solar intensity,’ is quite independent of the 
temperature of the air surrounding the vacuous globe, for if the 
warmth of the air increases so does that of the blackened bulb in 
vacuo to the same extent, and vice vers&i; end thus the value 
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obtained by subtracting the shade-temperature from the sun-tem- 
perature is a true comparative measure of the sun-warmth operating 
at the time and place of the observation. In order that it may be 
so, however, the two observations must always be made under the 
same conditions. In all the determinations mentioned here, the two 
instruments were laid upon a sheet of white foolscap writing-paper, 
whilst the bulb and two inches of the stem of the shade-thermometer 
were covered by a small arch of the same paper. These conditions 
afford the most trustworthy results, and they are everywhere 
obtainable. 

If the observer wishes to determine the maximum sun-warmth 
during the day, the instruments must be read very frequently between 
9a.M. and 3 p.M.; but this tedious work may be dispensed with by 
the use of a self-registering differential thermometer which I have 
recently described to the Royal Society. This instrument registers 
the maximum sun-warmth during a day or any other fixed period. 

With these preliminary explanations let us now examine the 
relations of sun-warmth and air-warmth to country climate. The 
feeling of agreeable temperature is produved, as already mentioned, 
either by direct solar radiation, even if the air be very cold, or by the 
warmth of the air itself. Upon both these factors the nature of the 
surface upon which the sun shines has a paramount influence. 

Influence of swrface.—Numerous determinations of sun-warmth, 
which I have made in various parts of Europe, prove conclusively 
that a considerable proportion of the solar heating rays is, in certain 
cases, reflected back from the receiving surface; and hence a number 
of observations of sun-warmth made upon or immediately above 
surfaces of different reflecting power exhibit, at the same moment, 
widely different temperatures. The following is a summary of the 
chief results of these experiments :— 


Suan-warmth 

Nature of receiving surface Fahrenheit 
White paper. , ° ° , ° ‘ . . 1166 
White linen . ‘ P P ; ‘ , : . Lie 
Snow . js . ‘ ; ‘* ‘ ‘ . . ie 
Metallic mirror . , ‘ ; , P ; - 97° 
Common mirror . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . ; . 976 
Light-coloured soil ‘ ‘ ; ° ° ‘ - 963 
Parched grass ‘ ‘ : . ° ‘ . . S635 
Grey rock . ° ° ‘ ‘ ; . ° . 884 
Green grass . , ‘ ‘ ° ° . ° . 882 
Black silk . ; ; , . , ‘ ; . 840 
Black caoutchouc . ; ; : 5 , : . 822 
Black merino ‘ ° ° a : P ° . 804 


Of all the substances experimented with, white paper and white 
linen proved to be the most perfect reflectors of solar heat, snow 
lagging but little behind them; whilst, of natural objects, green 
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grass reflected ‘least heat, being but slightly better, in this respect, 
than such black fabrics as silk, caoutchouc, and merino. 

The absorbent powers of these substances are, of course, in the 
inverse order of their reflective capacities, and consequently the more 
perfect reflectors remain cool, whilst the less perfect ones become 
hot in sunshine, and impart their heat to the surrounding air. The 
radiant heat from a common fire, and other similar sources, exercises 
this selective power but to a very insignificant extent, white and 
black surfaces being warmed almost equally in front of a fire. It is 
an inevitable conclusion, from the foregoing experiments, that cli- 
mate must be profoundly affected by the colour of the soil and by the 
presence or absence of vegetation in summer and of snow in winter. 
The nearer the colour of the ground approaches to white, the greater 
will be the sun-warmth and the cooler the air; whilst the darker the 
colour, the warmer will be the air and the less will the heat of solar 
radiation be felt. 

The difference of sensation caused by sun-warmth on the one 
hand and air-warmth on the other has already been compared to that 
of an open fireplace and a close stove. It is strikingly experienced 
in comparing one’s sensations on cloudless summer days at or near 
the sea-level and on a mountain-height. Thus at Bellaggio, for in- 
stance, with a sun-warmth of only 72° Fahr., the heat was most 
oppressive ; whilst on the summit of the Diavolezza Pass there was a 
delicious sensation of coolness, although the sun-warmth was no less 
than 107° Fahr. At Bellaggio the air-warmth was 83° Fahr., whilst 
on the Diavolezza it was only 43° Fahr. The realisation of the 
advantages of warmth from radiation, however, requires comparatively 
calm air, otherwise the chilling effect of a breeze upon the skin is 
more than a match for the sun’s heating power. 

Reflection from land or water.—Not only is the radiant heat of 
the sun thus capable of augmentation at any given place by reflection 
from the subjacent soil, but it may also be greatly reinforced by 
reflection from surrounding and even distant objects. 

Reflectors are of two kinds: those which, like white paper, white 
linen, and whitewash, scatter the reflected solar heat in all directions; 
and those which, like a mirror, reflect it in one definite direction 
only. To the former belong snow, light-coloured sand, and light- 
coloured earth; to the latter, water. For the amelioration of a cold 
climate the scattering reflectors are, asa rule, the most useful, because 
they may be in any position with regard to the sun and the objects 
to be. warmed. Thus sun-warmth is greatly augmented by sunlit 
snow-fields or chalk-cliffs on any side; whereas, if the reflection be 
from the surface of water, and consequently a more or less defined 
one of the sun’s image, the reinforcement of heat is realised only 
when the lake or sea is between the objects to be warmed and the 
sun. More than this, it is only attained, even in this position, when 
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the reflection of the sun in the water can be seen from the place to 
be warmed. Consequently a sheet of water in any other position 
than between an observer and the sun is of no use to him as a re- 
flector ; and in the Undercliff, Isle of Wight, for instance, those 
houses only, from which the reflection of the sun in the sea can be 
seen, in winter, from sunrise to sunset, enjoy the full climatic advan- 
tages of the place, and persons in search of a genial climate cannot be 
too particular in selecting such houses as comply with this most 
important condition. 

By the use of the blackened bulb in vacuo it is easy to convince 
one’s self of the considerable augmentation of solar warmth by re- 
flection from surrounding objects. At Pontresina, for instance, the 
reflection from the whitewashed wall of a small chapel produced, at a 
distance of ten feet, an increase of 20° Fabr., or an addition of no 
less than 40 per cent. to the total direct sun-warmth. Again, 
reflection from the Lake of Ziirich, even on a somewhat foggy 
morning, and at the distance of more than a mile, augmented the 
sun-warmth by 43° Fahr., or 15 per cent. of the total direct heat. 
At Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, also, the reflection from a ruffled sea, 
at 6.45 p.m. in May, added no less than 44 per cent. to the direct 
solar heat. 

M. Dufour has observed the same effect on the Lake of Geneva 
between Lausanne and Vevey, and he has measured the proportions 
of direct and reflected heat at five different stations on the northern 
shore of the lake. He found that, when the sun was only from 34° 
to 44° above the horizon, the direct was reinforced by the reflected 
sun-warmth to the extent of no less than 68 per cent. ; when the sun 
was seven degrees above the horizon, the augmentation amounted 
to from 40 to 50 per cent.; whilst with an altitude of 16° the 
gain was still from 20 to 30 per cent., and was still perceptible 
even up to 30° of solar altitude. The lower the altitude of the 
sun, therefore, the greater the increase of warmth by reflection 
from water; and thus the coolness of the morning and evening is 
mitigated, whilst the sun-warmth of the whole day is not only greatly 
increased, but also rendered more uniform during the time the sun is 
above the horizon. Moreover, as the sun never rises, in England, 
to a height of 30° above the horizon in the depth of winter, it 
follows that the reinforcing effect of reflection from water will be 
operative during the entire day. 

At or near the sea-level, however, it is impossible, owing to the 
large amount of solid and liquid matters floating in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere, to enjoy more than a distant approach to a 
uniform sun-warmth from sunrise to sunset. This floating matter 
consists chiefly of watery particles and snow, mingled with small 
quantities of dust and minute crystals of sea-salt. Even when it 
is not in sufficient quantities to form visible clouds, its presence is 
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everywhere revealed by a beam of sun- or electric light. Consisting, 
as it does, chiefly of liquid and solid water, it is a powerful absorbent 
of sun-warmth, and thus tends to produce a cold climate. A wet 
season is always a cold one. Even transparent watery vapour in the 
air is very active in absorbing the least refrangible portion of the 
solar rays. Altogether, floating matter and watery vapour exercise a 
profound influence upon climate ; for if the air were free from them, 
the winter’s sunshine would be, practically, as hot as the summer’s, 
and the total daily sun-warmth everywhere would be simply propor- 
tional to the length of the day. 

Influence of elevation above sea-level.—Although this floating 
matter is present at great altitudes, the bulk of it does not rise 
higher than 5,000 feet above sea-level ; and whilst only about one 
sixth of the air is below this height, probably much more than one 
half of the suspended matter is confined to a lower elevation. As 
might be expected, therefore, comparative observations show that, 
under otherwise similar conditions, sun-warmth is much greater at 
high than at low elevations. The higher we ascend, the greater is 
the solar heat, although the air-warmth continually decreases. The 
observations recorded in the following table exhibit the influence of 
elevation upon the two great factors of climate—sun-warmth and 
air-warmth. They were made when the sky was either perfectly 
clear and cloudless, or nearly so, and when the sun’s altitude was 
nearly the same at the stations in each of the two groups separated 
by a horizontal line. 





Station oe Sun’s altitude} Sun-warmth Air-warmth | 


Feet Deg. Fahr. Deg. Fahr. 
Oatlands Park, Surrey . 150 74:7 86-0 
Riffelberg, Zermatt. . 8,428 3 81:9 76:1 
Hornli, Zermatt. . . 9,491 86°6 68:2 

| Gornergrat, Zermatt . 10,289 } 84:6 57°6 








| Whithy ..... 60 68:0 90:0 

| Pomapemme. . . « « 5,915 79°2 79°7 

Bernina Hospitz. . . 7,644 83°5 66°4 
42 











28 





Diapolesms. ..... «ce 9.767 107°1 





The very high sun-warmth recorded in the last line of the above 
table was observed at a station surrounded by sunlit snow-fields. It 
strikingly illustrates the reinforcement of solar heat by scattered 
reflection. 

If the lower strata of the air are more highly charged with sus- 
pended matter than the higher, the sinking of the sun towards the 
horizon should be attended with a more rapid reduction of sun- 
warmth near the level of the sea than upon a high mountain; and, 
similarly, the difference between solar heat at an early hour in the 
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morning and at noon ought to be less at a great elevation than near 
the level of the sea. Numerous observations show that this is the 
case; for at, or near, the level of the sea, the sun-warmth has been 
found to increase about 15° Fahr. between 8.30 a.m. and noon, and 
to decrease to the same extent between noon and 3.30 p.m. ; whereas 
on the Riffelberg the increase and decrease between the same hours 
were found to be only 9° Fahr. Similar testimony is afforded by the 
comparison of early and late observations made at stations of widely 
different altitudes. 

The higher we ascend, therefore, above the sea, the more uniform 
is the sun-warmth during the day; and the nearer we approach the 
confines of the upper air, the more nearly do we realise the conditions 
of solar radiation altogether outside the limits of the atmosphere, 
where the sun-warmth (if the sun’s emission remains constant) is 
perfectly uniform from sunrise to sunset. 

Whilst, however, solar heat becomes greater and more uniform 
the higher we rise above the sea, the temperature of the air becomes 
lower ; for we are further removed from the great area of the low- 
lying land and water which forms the chief proximate source of 
atmospheric warmth. The heated air rising from the land and water 
mixes with enormous volumes of cold air before it reaches our moun- 
tain stations. But at such elevations the air is thinner, and a 
smaller weight of it is in contact with our bodies; so that when 
calm, at all events, it does not chill us, as at lower elevations, even 
when its temperature is far below the freezing point. Thus, at an 
elevation of over 5,000 feet, I have gone out of a warm house into 
the open air before sunrise, in light summer clothing, when the 
thermometer was 48° Fahr. below the freezing point, without feeling 
so disagreeable a sensation of cold as is experienced in London with 
a temperature of 32° Fahr. In winter, however, the difference be- 
tween air-warmth at sea-level and great altitudes is very much less 
than in summer, because, at the former season, so little solar heat 
penetrates to the sea-level; and the difference almost disappears 
when the ground at both elevations is covered with snow; for then 
whatever solar heat reaches the low levels is almost wholly reflected 
back again into space. It is at such times that the proximity of 
vast masses of unfrozen water operates powerfully in mitigating the 
coldness of the air, for upon the ocean the sun’s rays are not ex- 
pended in vain. 

Influence of latitude.—It might be expected that sun-warmth, 
like air-temperature, would be highest in the tropics and diminish 
part passu with increase of latitude; for although the diminution 
of air-warmth under these circumstances is chiefly due to the greater 
obliquity of the sun’s rays causing a smaller amount of heat to fall 
upon a given surface, still the greater thickness of air through 
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which such oblique rays must pass is usually credited with a part of 
the effect. So far, however, from the greater obliquity of rays pro- 
ducing a like effect upon sun-warmth, it is a remarkable fact that 
the highest readings of solar heat at sea-level have been made at a 
station nearest to the arctic circle. On the equator at noon, with a 
nearly vertical sun, the sun-warmth was actually 123° Fahr. lower 
than in Romsdal, Norway, which is only 4° 8. of the arctic circle ; 
and at Oatlands Park (lat. 52° N.) the sun-warmth was nearly 6° in 
excess of that at the equator. 

The following table gives the results of numerous observations at 
or near the sea-level, made at stations ranged according to the sun’s 
altitude above the horizon at the time the readings were made. The 
readings at sea were taken by my son (F. W. Frankland) during a 
voyage from England to New Zealand. 





} | 
Station Latitude Sun’s altitude | Sun-warmth | Air-warmth 





° Deg. Fahr. Deg. Fahr. 
85 78°7 | 
84 751 | 
82 79°0 
78 76:0 
75 «| ~~ «6389 
71 79'0 
65 77°0 
61 81:0 
60 758 
58 778 
56 81:0 
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The results embodied in this table speak for themselves: they 
show that sun-warmth does not. follow, part passu, either iatitude or 
the obliquity of the sun’s rays; for at lat. 0°, and with an obliquity of 
only 6°, it was only 75°*1 Fahr.; whilst in lat. 63°, and with an obliquity 
of no less than 41°, it reached 87°°7 Fahr. Again, the lowest reading 
in the table, with one exception, was observed in lat. 8° and with an 
obliquity of only 15°; whilst in lat. 45°, and with an obliquity of 53°, 
the sun-warmth was more than 6° Fahr. higher. It is also seen that 
although air-warmth diminishes, as a rule, with increase of latitude 
and solar obliquity, there are some remarkable exceptions ; for it was 
1° higher in lat. 52° N., with an obliquity of 29°, than in lat. 5° N. 
with an obliquity of only 12°; and, in the high lat. 63°, with an 
obliquity of 41°, it was scarcely 2° Fahr. in arrear of the air-warmth 
at the equator with an obliquity of only 6°. 

What is the cause of this increase of solar energy in high 
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latitudes? It has been suggested that the more rapid movement, 
in diurnal rotation, of the air within the tropics, as compared with its 
rate of motion in the temperate and frigid zones, causes it to bulge 
out over the torrid zone; thus interposing with the same, or even a 
less, barometric pressure, a greater thickness of air between the earth 
and the sun. Mathematicians tell us, however, that the bulging so 
produced could not exceed 0°5 per cent. of the average weight of the 
barometric column—an amount altogether inadequate to account for 
the great diminution of solar energy which has been observed. 
Another explanation offers itself in the large quantity of watery 
vapour existing in the air of the tropics, more especially over the 
ocean ; and this leads us to the consideration of the last of the before- 
mentioned conditions affecting climate. 

Influence of watery vapour.—Liquid water is one of the most 
powerful absorbents of radiant heat, and it might therefore be expected 
that watery vapour would exert a similar influence. Nevertheless, 
this absorptive power has been doubted and even denied. Tyndall’s 
researches, however, have conclusively established the fact. This 
absorbent power of watery vapour is exerted chiefly upon heat-rays 
of low refrangibility—so-called dark, as distinguished from luminous, 
heat-rays. Now it has been proved that, at great elevations, sun- 
light contains a much larger proportion of dark heat-rays than is 
found in it at lower elevations, and there can be no doubt that the 
missing rays are sifted out by the watery vapour in the lower strata 
of air where it is present in much larger proportion than in the upper. 
Thus are explained satisfactorily the wide differences in sun-warmth 
sometimes observed at the same station and at short intervals on clear 
and cloudless days. For instance, at Aak, in Romsdal, the sun-warmth 
at 10.30 a.m. on the 15th of July was 87°7 Fahr.; whilst at the 
same hour on the 19th of July it was only 66°°8. This difference of 
nearly 21° is, however, not surprising when it is remembered how 
great are the fluctuations in the proportion of watery vapour in the 
air. 

Whilst watery vapour, even when none of it condenses to visible 
cloud or fog, diminishes sun-warmth, it tends, on the other hand, to 
increase air-warmth ; first by reason of its direct absorption of solar 
heat, and secondly because it prevents the return, by radiation into 
space, of such sun-heat as reaches the surface of the earth. The 
luminous heat-rays of the sun pass freely through watery vapour ;_ but 
after these rays have warmed the earth, they are given out again as 
dark heat and cannot repass the vapour which previously transmitted 
them without hindrance. 

Shortly summarised, therefore, the conditions most favourable for 
a genial climate depending on sun-warmth are :—(1) Great elevation 
above sea-level; (2) A white or light-coloured ground and back- 
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ground; (3) A minimum of watery vapour in the air; (4) A clear 
sun; (5) A clean atmosphere, free from dust, soot, smoke, and fog ; 
(6) A sheltered position favourable for receiving both the direct and 
reflected solar rays. 

The last three of these conditions are also favourable for a genial 
climate depending on air-warmth, whilst the first three are diame- 
trically opposed to it; for air-warmth requires slight elevation only 
above sea-level, a black or dark-coloured ground and background, 
and a maximum quantity of watery vapour in the air. 

It is evident that while some of these conditions are altogether 
beyond our influence and control, except in so far as they may be 
secured by the selection of a locality in which they prevail, others can, 
to a great extent, be obtained by artificial means. Thus, whilst it is 
impossible in England to command a clear sun, a minimum of watery 
vapour in the air, and a clear atmosphere free from fog, it is quite 
possible to obtain, artificially, a sheltered position favourable for 
enjoying direct and reflected solar rays, a light or dark-coloured 
ground and background, and an atmosphere fairly free from dust, 
soot, and smoke. 

By combining a judicious selection of locality with artificial con- 
trivances, much could be done to secure in this country, for invalids 
and others, the climatic advantages which are at present sought, not 
always successfully, in foreign lands. For the artificial production of 
outdoor air-warmth, it must be admitted that little can be accom- 
plished. The air is a shifting fluid scarcely amenable to local treat- 
ment. Only areas of dark-coloured ground, far too extensive for 
artificial creation, could produce a substantial, but even then a slow, 
augmentation of air-warmth. It is far otherwise, however, with sun- 
warmth. Let the sun only shine, and, instantaneously, a genial 
climate can be secured even in the most circumscribed area. Un- 
fortunately, we have no mountain slopes or upland valleys high 
enough to raise us above the floating matter in the lower 5,000 feet 
of air; but, although this favourable condition is beyond our 
reach, winter climatic resorts, of great efficiency in other respects, are, 
in my opinion, practicable, wherever our coasts have a southern 
aspect seawards and a somewhat abrupt elevation. To the north of 
the grounds attached to the dwellings let a wall twenty or thirty 
feet high be built, stretching round eastwards and westwards to afford 
shelter from northerly winds, and let it be whitewashed on the 
southern side to reflect the sun’s rays. The houses and wall should 
be so placed as to command, in the highest possible degree, an un- 
interrupted view of the sea from the south windows of the houses and 
from the grounds for fifty or sixty feet, at least, in front of the wall, 
so that, from both positions, the reflection of the sun in the sea may 
be seen in winter from sunrise to sunset. 
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The surface of the ground should be light-coloured ; white would 
be the best, but yellow sand or gravel is also a good reflector of 
solar heat, and would be less trying for the eyes. With such a com- 
bination of natural and artificial reflection there would be created, 
whenever the sun shone in winter, a climate of the same character as 
that of Davos in the Engadin; that is to say, powerful sun-warmth 
with a cold and bracing air. It would, of course, be inferior to the 
climate of Davos, inasmuch as the sun-warmth and rarefaction of the 
air would be less, and the former, for reasons already given, not so 
equable during the day, even when there was uninterrupted sunshine. 
On the other hand, however, the air-warmth would be higher; and 
thus the greater chilling effect of a dense atmosphere would be com- 
pensated, whilst the residents would be otherwise surrounded with 
English comforts, both dietetic and domiciliary. 

It might be objected that the whitewashed wall would be an 
uninteresting and even unpleasant object to look upon, unrelieved, as 
it must be, by trees or creepers, if its efficiency as areflector is to be 
unimpaired ; but it must be remembered that, although the prospect 
northwards would necessarily be to a great extent sacrificed, that 
ranging from south-east to south-west would not be interfered with. 
For residents requiring air-warmth, provision could always be 
made by building glass corridors, and suitably warming them. 
Indoor air-warmth is everywhere obtainable, but the warm air is too 
often made to alternate with cold draughts. These are much more 
frequently caused by the chilling of the warm air against cold glass, 
than by the actual admission of cold air from without; and the 
greater the height of the glass, the more powerful do such currents 
become. For this reason it is advisable that the corridors should not 
be more than ten feet high, and the roof should either be ceiled or 
constructed of double glass. 

It would not be difficult to provide for the thorough ventilation 
of these corridors by the judicious introduction of large volumes of 
warmed air. Thus a genial indoor climate would always be pro- 
curable; but it would necessarily be vastly inferior to an outdoor 
climate depending upon brilliant sunshine for agreeable warmth. 
Whether it would be practicable to create artificially such outdoor 
climate by the aid of electricity, it is perhaps as yet somewhat pre- 
mature to discuss; but there seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
an agent which has been successfully used as a substitute for sun- 
light, in the ripening and flavouring of fruits, would also, when 
applied on a larger scale, convert a dull, gloomy day into a bright 
and sunny one, within the grounds of the sanitarium we are now 
contemplating. I have indeed ascertained, by direct experiments, 
that the heat-rays of the electric light, when thrown upon white or 
light-coloured surfaces, behave like solar rays. Electric warmth 
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would therefore be secured and reinforced by precisely the same 
contrivances as those which would be used in sunshine for the 
augmentation of sun-warmth. In thus transforming into electric 
light the energy stored up in coal, we should simply be utilising, in 
the present, the sunshine of past ages, and compensating ourselves 
out of the vast stores which nature has provided in these islands for 
the scanty supply now available. 

The climate of towns depends upon the same essential conditions 
as that of the country; but for his relations to some of these con~ 
ditions, man is more directly responsible in towns than in the 
country. 

The great evils of town climate are excessive heat in summer, 
and cheerless gloom in winter, the latter being caused mainly by a 
dirty and foggy atmosphere. 

From excessive solar heat in summer our towns suffer far less 
than Continental cities between the same parallels of latitude, owing 
to the same causes which plunge us into a more miserable gloom in 
winter. We do not even attempt to make our streets look bright 
and cheerful by painting the fronts of our houses white, for the very 
sufficient reason that their whiteness would be too transitory. Such 
colours as our houses have given to them by brick, stone, stucco, or 
paint, are soon changed to a grimy neutral tint, powerless to reflect 
more than a minute quantity of solar radiation, either luminous or 
thermal. Consequently we experience in our streets none of that 
fierce solar heat in summer which afflicts us so much in Continental 
towns. The darker the colour of the houses the cooler the streets, 
and the hotter the rooms during sunshine. The lighter the colour 
of the houses, the hotter the streets and the cooler the rooms, 

Practically, however, except through windows, direct solar radiant 
heat does not penetrate much through the walls of the houses; but 
it does so through the roofs to a very unpleasant extent, sometimes 
interfering much with our comfort in summer. As England has 
more roof per head of population than most other nations, this is a 
matter of importance to us. The remedy is obvious; but, although 
now frequently applied in the country, it is scarcely available for our 
towns in their present smoky condition. In bright sunshine, slates 
become so hot that even their under surfaces are almost unbearable 
to the hand. Whiten the upper surfaces of these slates, and they 
remain as cool as the surrounding air. 

The summer climate in our streets and houses is, therefore, to a 
considerable extent controllable. Still more so, however, is our 
winter climate, which depends so much upon a clear atmosphere. 
All our towns are situated within a very moderate elevation above 
sea-level—a condition favourable for atmospheric warmth, although 
unfavourable for sun-warmth. On this account it behoves us to be 
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very careful how we oppose still further obstacles to the access of 
solar light and warmth to our streets and houses. Even in the 
country, but especially in large towns and to a less extent in smaller 
ones, we artificially create an impenetrable barrier to solar radiation 
by sending into the air the solid and condensable products of the 
combustion of bituminous coal-—soot, tar, and water. Every ton of 
bituminous coal consumed in our grates gives off about 6 cwt. of 
volatile but condensable products. The less perfect the combustion 
the more tar and the less steam will be produced. If perfectly 
burnt, and without any smoke, then about 9 cwt. of steam, occupying 
27,259 cubic feet at 212° Fahr. or 20,024 cubic feet at 32° Fahr., 
will be sent into the air. Now as upwards of 33,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal are daily consumed in London in winter, it follows that 
upwards of 667,000,000 cubic feet of steam (measured at 32° Fahr.) 
are daily discharged into the London atmosphere—a volume which 
is capable of saturating no less than 43,355,000,000 cubic feet of 
previously perfectly dry air at the freezing point. This saturated air 
would cover an area of 100 square miles to the depth of more than 
15 feet, and the slightest cooling of it would determine the formation 
of fog. 

The combustion of these enormous quantities of bituminous coal 
not only thus supplies watery particles, which are the basis of both 
town and country fog, but it also favours in a peculiar way deposition 
of atmospheric moisture in this form ; and further, when the coal is 
imperfectly burnt, the condensed watery particles become coated 
with tar and thus acquire great persistency, owing to the tar prevent- 
ing both their evaporation when the air becomes warmer, and their 
aggregation into drops of rain. 

Messrs, Colier and Mascart’s experiments, since confirmed by Mr. 
Aitkin, show that aqueous vapour in the air does not assume the form 
of fog uniess foreign matters, solid or liquid, be present. Air, from 
which such matters are removed by filtration through cotton wool, 
although completely saturated with moisture, produces no fog when 
its temperature is lowered; but, as soon as it is mixed with ordinary 
air, fog appears; and, when mingled with smoky air, a dense and 
more persistent fog is the result. 

The effect of tarry matter in preventing the spontaneous evapora- 
tion of water has been long known to manufacturers, who cover their 
open pans of hot liquor with a thin layer of coal tar to prevent waste 
of fuel by spontaneous evaporation. Quantitative experiments have 
proved that water, which is dirtied upon its surface by coal smoke, 
requires from four to five times as long to evaporate in the air as 
clean water. Hence the greater persistency of town, as compared 
with country, fogs. 

Thus we have in the smoke of our domestic fireg-potent causes 
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both for the generation and persistency of town fogs, and it is a 
mistake, in London at least, to throw the blame on factory chimneys. 
If all manufacturing operations in London were absolutely stopped, 
the fogs would not be perceptibly less dense, nor would they be less 
irritating to the respiratory organs. What, then, are the remedies 
open tous? In the recent Exhibition at South Kensington were to 
be seen various contrivances for the prevention of smoke. They were 
of two kinds—one for smoky and the other for smokeless fuel. 
Amongst the former were many which greatly mitigated the density 
of smoke, but there was not one open fireplace fed with bituminous 
coal which altogether prevented it. There is no thoroughfare in 
this direction ; for, even on the supposition that all the various con- 
trivances were perfectly successful, how are they to be substituted for 
the 1,800,000 fireplaces in the 600,000 houses of London ? 

It would doubtless be deemed a very successful result of the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition if 20,000 new grates were substituted 
for old ones; but the effect would be imperceptible. In trying to 
abate the smoke from domestic fireplaces fed with bituminous coal 
we are only trifling with the matter and wasting valuable time and 
energy. On the other hand, the Exhibition has demonstrated the 
practicability of producing a bright and cheerful fire with the various 
kinds of smokeless fuel. If London is to be freed from its suffocating 
fogs, there is one efficient remedy and one only—the importation 
of bituminous coal into the metropolis must be forbidden. 

Of course, as in the case of water-pollution, there would be the 
usual outcry against interference with trade, vested interests, and the 
liberty of the citizen. The coal trade would, no doubt, suffer some 
perturbation, and the occupation of the chimney-sweep would almost 
absolutely cease and determine. But this is a case in which indi- 
vidual effort can do nothing, whilst State or municipal action would 
be simple and efficient. The price of smokeless coal would probably 
rise; but its present cost is considerably less than that of smoky 
coal, and the sources of smokeless fuel are too numerous and abundant 
to admit of either a monopoly or a serious rise in price ; for, in addi- 
tion to the vast stores of smokeless fuel in the Welsh coalfields, every 
bituminous or smoky coal yields a smokeless fuel by the simple pro-, 
cess of coking, either in the retorts of gasworks or in coke ovens. 
On an average 100 tons of smoky coal yield 60 tons of smokeless 
coke, the remaining 40 tons being driven off as combustible gas, 
ammoniacal liquor, and tar; and, as there is an almost unlimited 
demand for these products, it is not rash to anticipate that they 
would, under the circumstances contemplated, repay the cost of 
coking. Moreover, coal of very inferior quality often makes fairly 
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Welsh coal, and this is the difficulty of lighting the fire; but it is 
more than remedied by the combined use of gas on the plan pro- 
posed and successfully carried out by Dr. Siemens. Even in ordinary 
grates, however, and without gas, there is little difficulty in burning 
these smokeless fuels. This is indeed the chief ground on which I 
venture to recommend them. The adoption of improved grates will 
never abolish London fogs, for the simple reason that it is not pos- 
sible to get them extensively adopted; but by the expenditure of a 
couple of shillings, or even less, nearly every grate in London could 
be adapted to the burning of smokeless fuel. 

This drastic remedy cannot, of course, be applied without some 
inconvenience and perhaps expense. To the inhabitants of the 
metropolis must be left the decision whether these drawbacks would 
be too heavy a price to pay for immunity from the cost and 
annoyance of the dirty air which permeates their dwellings, spoils 
their furniture and decorations, and injures their health. Besides 
injury to health, however, the actual destruction of human life is a 
very serious item in the calculation. In the week ending December 
20, 1873, when the prize cattle were killed by fog in Islington, the 
deaths in London from bronchitis were 632, inflammation of the 
lungs 163, and asthma 50. But the fog mortality of 1880 was 
much higher. In the week ending February 7, 1880, the deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs were 1,557 (of which no less 
than 1,223 were from bronchitis), being 1,118 above the corrected 
average. Lastly, in the fog-week ending the 11th of last February, 
the deaths in London from diseases of the respiratory organs were 
994, of which 696 were from bronchitis. Referring to this shocking 
slaughter, the Registrar-General says :—‘ The excessive mortality on 
each of these three occasions was consequent upon, and doubtless 
determined by, a succession of dense fogs. No age escapes the 
noxious influence of these fogs; but the effect is most marked on 
persons of advanced life.’ I have found that perfect immunity from 
this evil effect of fog is secured by breathing through cotton-wool 
packed in a small case which may be conveniently carried in a side 
coat-pocket ; but, of course, like the smokeless stoves, this remedy 
could never get itself applied on an extensive scale. 

In the foregcing pages I have endeavoured to describe the con- 
ditions necessary for a near approach toa perfect climate. It will 
probably be said that many of them are so difficult to obtain that it 
is scarcely worth while to trouble ourselves about them. No doubt 
persons compelled to spend their lives on one spot have but little 
chance of securing many of these conditions which are obtainable 
only by those who have leisure and means to go far in pursuit of 
them; but I trust it has been made plain that even for those of us 
who have the misfortune to be confined for the most part to one 
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place, and that place London, substantial improvement in our climate 
is possible. 

It was Heine who said ‘England would be tolerable, were it not 
for fogs and Englishmen.’ As regards the former of these drawbacks 
at any rate, let us hope that some of us may live to see, if not its 
removal, at any rate its mitigation. If our share of direct sunlight 
is small, and of reflected radiation next to none, we need not still 
further diminish these blessings by casting over ourselves a black or 
yellow pall, through which such sunlight and fresh air, as would natu- 
rally fall to our lot, struggle in vain to penetrate. 


E. FRANKLAND. 





AN APOLOGUE. 


THERE was a pause in the game. Spades were trumps, and the two 
3esique Knaves were lying on the table side by side. The Professor 
held sequence cards almost entirely, and it required careful play on 
the part of his adversary to prevent his getting both the sequence 
and the double besique. Therefore there was a pause in the game. 

The King of Diamonds and the King of Clubs were lying side by 
side and began to talk. The King of Clubs was a stupid king. He 
always said the same thing over again. No matter what excellent 
reasons you gave him, nor how clearly you showed him what foolish 
remarks he made, he always repeated the last words he had said. 
This was, no doubt, very stupid, but it gave him a great advantage 
in argument, 

The King of Diamonds, on the contrary, was very clever. His 
intellect was of so rare a quality, and of so hard and fine a temper, 
and had been so carefully and sharply cut and elaborated into 
crystals, that it was enabled to pierce further into a millstone than 
that of any other card—yes, even than that of the cleverest of the 
Knaves, for the intellect of these latter is always spoilt by a sort of 
worldly cunning, and a too great reference to the gains and advantages 
of present good. 

‘I tell you,’ said the King of Clubs, in a loud and positive voice, 
‘that it is all chance. In an affair in which I was lately engaged, 
and in which my suite were trumps, there were with me the two Aces, 
my brother the King of Clubs, my own consort, the two Tens, and one 
of the Knaves. Now I ask you, what could any skill effect against 
such a force as this ?’ 

As this was the ninth time the king had related this anecdote in 
precisely the same words, the King of Diamonds began to feel the 
conversation a bore, and, if his perfect culture would have permitted 
such a thing, he would have felt irritated, which of course he never 
did. He therefore replied with extreme politeness, in a soft and 
melodious voice— 

‘The force of your reasoning, my dear Clubs, and the interesting 
anecdote you have just related, admit of no reply. I see clearly that 
everything is the result of chance, and I also see, I think clearly, 
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that chance forms itself under certain contingencies into a sort of 
system by which unexpected results are obtained. Thus, I have 
often noticed that when everything seemed clear before us, and the 
game our own, in the most) unexpected way everything is changed: 
instead of lying peaceably on our own side of the table, we are trans- 
ferred to the enemy’s camp. The play of one particular card 
appears to have subverted the most formidable combinations, and 
conclusions which I fancied certain dissolve into air.’ 

The King of Clubs did not understand a word of all this, but, as 
his companion appeared to be agreeing with what he himself had 
stated, he did not think it worth while to relate his anecdote over 
again, and remained silent. 

‘I think it must be plain to everyone,’ continued the King of 
Diamonds, still with extreme politeness, ‘even to the most stupid, 
that we are governed by a higher intellect than our own; that as the 
cards fall from the pack, in what you so forcibly describe as chance 
medley merely, they are immediately subjected to analysis and 
arrangement, by which the utmost posvible value is extracted from 
these chance contingencies, and that, not unfrequently, the results 
which chance itself seemed to predict are reversed. This analysis 
and arrangement, and these results, we cards have learnt to call in- 
tellect (or mind), and to attribute it to an order of beings superior 
to ourselves, by whom our destinies are controlled. These truths are 
taught in our Sunday schools, and will, I think, scarcely be denied. 
But what I wish to call your attention to, is a more abstruse conception 
which I myself have obtained with difficulty, but which your more 
robust—that is the term, I think, you Liberals use—intellect will, I 
doubt not, readily grasp. It has occurred to me that even the fall of 
the cards is the result merely of more remote contingencies, and is 
resolvable into laws and systems similar to those to which they are 
afterwards subjected. I was led at first to form this conception by an 
oracular voice which I once heard, whether in trance or vision I 
cannot say. The words I heard were somewhat like these :-— 

*“ If we could sufficiently extend our insight we should see that 
every apparently chance contingency is but the result of previous 
combinations infinitely extended, that the relation of the cards in 
that pack, so mysterious to us, is not only by a higher intellect 
clearly perceived, but is seen to be the only possible result of such 
previous combinations ; that all existence is but the result of previous 
existence, and that chance is lost in law. But side by side with this 
truth exists another of more stupendous import, that, just as far as 
this truth is recognised and perceived, just so far step by step springs 
into existence a power, by which law is abrogated, and the apparent 
course of its iron necessity is changed. To these senseless cards” 
(whom the voice here alluded to I fail to see)—* to these senseless 
cards, doubtless, the game appears nothing but an undeviating law 
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of fate. We know that we possess a power by which the fall of the 
cards is systematised and controlled. To a higher intelligence than 
ours, doubtless, combinations which seem to us inscrutable are as 
easily analysed and controlled. In proportion as intellect advances 
we know this to be the case, and these two would seem to run back 
side by side into the Infinite—Law, and Intellect which perceives 
Law, until we arrive at the insoluble problem, whether Law is the 
result of intellect, or intellect of Law.” These were the remarkable 
words I heard.’ 

‘I do not understand a word you have said,’ replied the King of 
Clubs. ‘I remember in an affair in which I was engaged . . .’ 

Here the King of Spades suddenly came down upon the table 
at his brother monarch’s side, and the game was played out. 

When the game was over, and the other player was gone, the 
Professor’s little daughter came to the table, and began to play with 
the cards. 

‘Why does the Herr Councillor, who is so rich, come and play 
with you, papa ?’ she said. 

‘ We were boys together, and he likes to come and hear me talk ; 
for while he has been growing rich and great, I have been thinking, 
which he has had no time to do.’ 

The Professor would not have said this to any one else, but it was 
only his little daughter, and there was no reason why he should not 
say what was in his mind. 

Why did not you ask God to make you rich and great?’ said the 
little girl. 

‘J asked the All-Father,’ said the Professor, looking very kindly at 
the child, ‘to give me all that was good, and He has given me every- 
thing, even a little girl.’ 

The child was taking all the royal cards in her hands, and placing 
them side by side upon the table, so that she made a pretty picture, 
bright with colours and gay forms; but one card was wanting, so that 
the royal dance-figure was not perfect, and one place was vacant. 

A card was lying on the floor with its back uppermost. 

‘Pick me up that card, Papa,’ said the Professor’s little daughter. 
‘It is a king.’ 

The Professor stooped down and picked up the card. It wasa 
paltry seven of hearts. 

Now the father could not complete the picture for his child, for 
the wise King of Diamonds had fallen by misadventure into the large 
pocket of the rich councillor’s embroidered coat, and was gone. 


J. H. SHorTHOUSE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


On zy a short time ago certain radical alterations were made in the 
constitution of our Home Civil Service. 

Reorganisation and open competitive examination were the 
topics which called together an important Commission of Inquiry. 
It was felt that the several departments of government should no 
longer be suffered to exist as so many distinct entireties, each with 
its specific traditional anomalies and separate entrance-examination, 
but that the service as a whole should be graded so as to bring about 
@ certain uniformity in the position, pay, and work of civil servants. 
Roughly speaking, the decision arrived at by this Commission was 
that a reconstituted Civil Service should be made up of staff and 
general officers, privates, and camp followers; in other words, clerks 
of the first class, clerks of the second class, and writers. 

These writers were to be chosen after a very simple examination, 
and were to be employed as copyists at so much an hour. The medium 
division, or second class, was henceforward to compose the great bulk 
of the service, and consist of lads between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty, chosen after a competitive examination in subjects included 
in the range of an ordinary commercial education. The pay of such 
clerks was to begin at 80/., rising by triennial increments of 151. to 
200/. ; and in each office a certain number of clerks who should give 
proof of special aptitude for official work were to receive ‘ duty pay’ 
not exceeding 100/. per annum, thus conferring on them a rank like 
that of non-commissioned officers. The belief, expressed at the time, 
that these terms of service would attract large numbers in the open 
market has been fully confirmed. Whether these young recruits are 
generally contented with their position and prospects, or satisfy their 
several chiefs in the matter of work, I am unable to tell. All we 
know for certain is that the Government has had the pick of nearly 
4,000 applicants. But the scheme for recruiting and regulating 
Class I., far from being felicitous, has been fruitful of disappointment 
and discontent. 

An most of the departments a certain number of old establish- 
ment clerks were to be selected for promotion into this superior 
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division ; at the same time opportunities were given to others to 
retire under favourable conditions. All future appointments to this 
class were to be made after open competition in an examination of 
exceedingly high standard. The salary was fixed at 100/. per annum, 
rising by triennial increments of 37/. 10s. to 4001., the ‘ duty pay ’ not 
to exceed 2001. In theory nothing could well seem fairer or 
more feasible, but the practical test soon exposed a weak point ; for 
whereas the scheme for Class II. was uniform, and applied un- 
reservedly to the whole Civil Service, the scheme for Class I. did not. 

Now the real meaning of Class I. is that its recruits are selected 
under the plan of examination set forth as ‘Class I.’ There is an 
upper division whose members are remunerated on the scale just 
mentioned, and a kind of superior upper division where the position 
and salaries are much higher—to wit, the Treasury and the Co- 
lonial Office. It is in respect of appointments to these departments 
that the authorities reserve certain discretionary powers, and it is 
here that the system of open competition has overreached itself, and 
has led to misapprehensions and difficulties. Specially fit and 
desirable candidates are wanted for very responsible posts, and 
specially desirable men, it has been ascertained, are not invariably 
procurable by means of open competition. It were idle to try to 
conceal the fact that in some high quarters displeasure has been 
expressed at the partial failure of the new scheme. Some un- 
doubtedly excellent clerks have been secured from the Universities 
from time to time; but that necessary distinction, as between 
officers and privates, has not been regularly maintained. 

I propose to show very briefly how that this dual Higher Division, 
this wheel within wheel, this attempt to assimilate obviously incon- 
gruous elements is defeating its own objects. 

The heads of all the most prominent departments of the Crown, with 
the exception of the Foreign Office, consented to join in this scheme of 
reorganisation explained as ‘ Class I.’ The Foreign Office did not hold 
aloof for fear of competition, as will presently be shown, but probably 
because the examination was utterly at variance with the require- 
ments of the department, and because its then chief echoed the 


"sentiments of the Royal Commissioners, that a severe limited com- 


petition produced good candidates, and that ‘ the acquisition of clerk- 
ships by success in competitive examination places clerks in a 
relation towards their employer, the State, very different from that 
occupied by persons who owe their places to personal selection.’ Be 
this as it may, it is indisputable that under the nomination system 
more than twice as many candidates have been examined since the 
year 1876 for every vacancy in the Foreign Office as for the other 
public departments where open competition prevails. Not only this, 
but if ‘ marks’ go to prove anything, the proportion of efficients in the 
Foreign Office Examination has been equally large. 
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A reference to the twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
and twenty-fifth Reports of the Civil Service Commissioners will show 
this, and may also serve to explain the causes of the comparative 
breakdown of the present system. 

The following is a summary of the examinations, with respect to 
these departments, embraced within the period dealt with in these 
four yearly reports—viz. from the spring of 1877 to the summer of 
1880 :— 
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For the lower division, or Class II. (exclusive of boy clerkships), 
some 800 appointments were competed for by 3,721 candidates, and 
there were only nine refusals to take up the clerkship offered. 

And, pursuing the inquiry into other large public examinations, 
held as nearly as possible within the same period, it will be found 
that the proportion of competitors to appointments for the Civil 
Service of India is as seven to one; for the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, as under four to one ; for Sandhurst, under seven to one; 
though, as regards the last two competitions, if we deduct the 
number of candidates rejected in the preliminary examination, and 
deal only with those actually admitted to the competition, the result 
will show that Woolwich would stand as rather under two to one, 
and Sandhurst as rather under four to one. Although there is no 
preliminary examination, properly so-called, for the Foreign Office, 
it will nevertheless be obvious that this department, retaining as it 
does the ensigns of patronage with limited competition, is anything 
but the close aristocratic borough it is frequently represented to 
be, but actually takes precedence of these open competitions in 
breadth and vitality. 

The question then at once arises, why, if this limited competition 
is so well attended, do comparatively so few candidates offer them- 
selves for the other superior departments of the Civil Service? The 
reason is not far to seek. At the first blush of the new system atten- 
tion was drawn, by a grand flourish of trumpets, to the additional 
boon that had been conferred on the public. 

Declaration was made almost simultaneously of an approaching 
examination for ten appointments under Class I.,at which clerkships, 
with salaries commencing at 200]. a year, would be filled up. An 
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array of University men, some in First-Class Honours, answered to 
the summons ; but bitter was the disappointment when it was clearly 
realised that ‘ Class I.’ referred to the upper sections of some thirty- 
five different departments, the salary in which began at 100/. a year, 
and that the tempting stipend quoted in the advertisement applied 
only to one or two of them. 

It may be taken as an earnest of the feeling which soon prevailed 
that, at the second competition held nine months afterwards, only 
nineteen candidates presented themselves; that the remarkable dis- 
play of classical knowledge which characterised the previous ordeal 
was conspicuous by its absence; and that the candidate at the head 
of the poll was indebted to natural science and mathematics for his 
place, and did not even attempt the papers in English literature, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, or Italian. Let us suppose that 
the Foreign Office had been led to concur in this scheme, and that 
a vacancy in that department happened, as well it might, to be 
the best prize going at the time of the examination, it would have 
been necessary to do this candidate, as well as the second and the 
third, a cruel wrong, or to foist on the office an absolutely useless 
bargain, in that not one of them knew anything at all of any modern 
language. But let this pass. Another nine months brought about a 
third competition for nine clerkships, and produced a better average 
of candidate, for the reason that there were two good prizes; but, 
inasmuch as ten of the more successful combatants declined the 
appointments offered to them, the nineteenth man, with exceedingly 
low marks, secured a place. At the fourth examination matters 
became a little serious, for only thirteen candidates competed for 
five clerkships, and not long afterwards but twenty-one for ten 
clerkships. The inference, therefore, is that the standard of ex- 
amination is too high for the bait thrown out in the great proportion 
of vacancies; that this standard must nevertheless be preserved, 
under existing rules, to meet the case of strong men entering the 
lists when the more coveted posts happen to fall vacant, and that the 
contingency of very formidable opponents appearing at any time on 
the scene of action literally frightens the sound und serviceable 
middle-men away. We have only to refer to page 180 of the last of 
these four Government Reports to see a result which tells its own 
tale. The details are here given of an examination for eight clerk- 
ships under Class I., at which no less than twenty-one candidates, in 
order of merit, declined the situations offered to them. The first 
man on the list succeeded in making no less than 2,278 marks, and 
the twenty-ninth man, to whom a clerkship had to be given in 
consequence of all these refusals, entered the service with a total of 
only 840 marks. 

Could such amazing inconsistencies arise in any other of the 
public examinations? Instead of obtaining the best available men 
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for the service under well-balanced conditions, we are positively in- 
directly begging the ‘ failures’ to take up appointments. 

Another serious point remains. This is the danger of grave mis- 
construction in regard to the right of transferring clerks from one 
department to another. The right of so doing was given by Orders 
in Council made in 1870 and in 1876 with a view to promote in 
exceptional cases the interests of the service; and it would be 
unjustifiable to attach even a suspicion of jobbery to the Minister 
who should consent to a transfer. There is no reason for the aban- 
donment of so salutary an enactment, even in the teeth of unre- 
stricted competition, provided the confusion in the present classifica- 
tion of offices is remedied. But as matters now stand there is no 
legal reason why a competitor very low down on the list of can- 
didates should not be drafted into a position which he could never 
have gained for himself. In other words, an indifferent candidate 
may accept the post, declined by several of his more successful 
rivals—say of Assistant Surveyor of Taxes—and yet find himself 
within a few weeks installed in some more coveted post, such as the 
War Office or Admiralty. The system of transfer probably secures a 
very nice fellow and a good enough clerk, but the strict rules of 
equity are forsaken. 

It is the knowledge that such transfers do sometimes take place, 
coupled with a certain misgiving as to whether every existing 
vacancy in the service at the actual period of examination will be 
unreservedly filled up that is generating a feeling of jealousy and 
uneasiness among would-be candidates. To speak plainly, the public § 
understand what open competition means, but they seem neither 
to understand nor appreciate the misproportioned ingredients in 
Class I., or the ambiguity in the Transfer Clause arising there- 
from. The figures I have quoted go to prove that, owing to some 
flaw in this new undertaking, it is not popular, and that the 
much-vaunted boon called open competition is, as compared with 
limited competition at the Foreign Office, a misnomer. 

The occasion was worthy a great experiment, but the experiment 
has partially failed, and the cause of the failure I take to be the 
wish to include rather too much under Class I. 

As the question is purely one of expediency, and in no sense 
political, I cannot but think it may be satisfactorily settled by elimi- 
nating from Class I. two or three of the ‘crack’ offices presided 
over by Secretaries of State, and placing them on the same footing 
as the Foreign Office, each with a special and severe limited compe- 
titive examination appropriate to the requirements of the depart- 
ment. 

All the other offices, over thirty in number, would retain their 
Higher Divisions (or Class I.), and be recruited by means of opel 
competition after an examination somewhat less severe than that at 
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present in force. The uniformity that prevails under Class II. 
would thus obtain under Class I., the area of competition would be 
increased, and candidates would know definitely what they were 
competing for. 

As the vacancies in the departments proposed to be eliminated 
are few and far between, it is not too much to say that 80 to 90 per 
cent. of Civil Service appointments would still be open to public 
competition, while the small residue would come under a system that 
has proved itself discreet in distributing nominations, unquestioned 
in honesty of purpose, and so profuse in the exercise of patronage 
that it has put open competition to shame. 


W. Baptiste Scoonsgs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MUHAMMAD AND HIS TEACHING. 


Tue Muhammadan religion has been so much written about that it 
would be difficult to enliven by a single new idea or fresh fact the 
mass of information which any one curious on the subject will find 
scattered on the shelves of the most ordinary library. ‘The supply is 
more than sufficient to satisfy the most eager inquirer, and is em- 
barrassing not only from its amplitude, but from the opposite views 
of Muhammad’s character which compete for acceptance, ranging 
between the two extremes of scathing denunciation and extravagant 
praise. 

One writer, for example, invites us to identify the Arabian 
prophet with Antichrist ; another makes him out to be no other than 
the Man of Sin; a third compares him to Gog or Magog. According 
to some he is a monster, a beast, a fiend, an emissary of the devil, a 
ruler of the darkness of this world, a scourge of the human race. 

To others, again, he appears in the light of a foolish driveller, an 
arch-hypocrite, a dastardly liar, an arrant impostor, an incarnation 
of vice, sensuality, and ambition. 

Then, as if by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, we find him 
transformed into the perfection of humanity, the ideal of everything 
good and generous, a God-inspired prophet, a hero of heroes, a prince 
of benefactors, a regenerator and revivifier of mankind, deserving of 
elevation to a platform little lower than that occupied by the Founder 
of Christianity Himself. 

Perhaps, therefore, another attempt to give a clear and impartial 
outline of a character capable of being viewed under such wholly 
opposite aspects and of a religion which has undoubtedly worked vast 
changes both for good and for evil in the moral, political, and even 
physical condition of a large proportion of the human race, may still 
be welcome. And the more so, as a conviction is daily taking firmer 
hold of the minds of thoughtful Christians, that it is their duty to 
study non-Christian systems more fairly and judicially, not with any 
wish to exalt them unduly, nor with any idea of detracting one iota 
from the admitted superiority of Christianity, but with a determin- 
ation to do justice to the amount of truth they contain, and a desire 
to estimate correctly the nature of the influence they are still 
exerting in the world. 
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And this desire is enhanced among us Englishmen by a remem- 
brance of the fact that the British Empire is the greatest Muham- 
madan Power in the world; by which I mean, that the Queen of 
England, as Empress of India, rules over more Muhammadans than 
any other potentate, not excepting the Sultan of Turkey. 

At least forty-one millions of the present population of India are 
Muhammadans. Many of these are descended from Hindiis converted 
to Islim by the Muhammadan invaders, and are still half Hindiis 
in character, manners, and customs. Indeed it is matter of history, 
that numbers of low-caste Hindiis formerly became Muhammadans 
not simply because the pressure of military power, physical force, and 
fanaticism was brought to bear on them by the conquerors, but 
because Islim is a political as well as religious system, and by 
accepting it they elevated themselves in the social scale, and put 
themselves within the pale of State protection and patronage. 

The real fact is that the government of all Muhammadan States 
practically resolves itself into a kind of theocracy of a pattern not 
unlike that of the Jews under Moses, just as the religion of every 
Muhammadan is practically little else than an imitation and expansion 
of Mosaic teaching. Muhammad and the king are joint rulers. 

My main design in the present paper will be to give a trustworthy 
outline of the prominent features of the Muhammadan religion— 
without extenuating anything, or setting down aught in malice— 
under six heads. 

I, The causes which led to Muhammad’s success. 

II. The distinctive character and peculiar structure of the 
Kuran. 

III. The traditions by which it is supplemented. 

IV. The doctrinal side of Islim. 

V. Its moral and practical side. 

VI. Its sectarian divisions and corruptions. 


I. In the first place, then, the causes which led to Muhammad’s 
success will be best understood by taking a rapid glance at the condi- 
tion of Arabia about the time of his birth. It must be borne in mind 
that a vague belief in one God existed among the Arab tribes long 
before that event. Nor must it be forgotten that the Arabs and Jews 
were kindred races, speaking kindred languages, and having kindred 
customs, practices, and prejudices. Driven out of their own land at 
successive epochs by Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, many Jewish 
tribes settled in Arabia; and when the Roman Fmpire became 
Christianised, colonies of Christians, also scattered everywhere, found 
their way into the Arabian peninsula, causing much mutual attrition 
and interchange of thought between Jews, Christians, and Arabians. 
Occasionally Arab tribes were thus converted to the faith of the 
colonists. Unhappily, both the Judaism and Christianity imported in 
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this way into the country were of a debased character. They were 0 
not very much better than the forms of religion already prevalent u 
among the Arab tribes. Even the doctrine of God’s unity had been d 
tampered with and corrupted. No creed worthy of the name of h 
religion existed anywhere in Arabia. Tritheism, polytheism, Sabzism, ¥ 
adoration of the sun and planets, idolatry, fetishism, animal-worship, Ww 
plant-worship, stone-worship, superstitions of the grossest kinds, were h 
rife in various ways among various tribes. Nowhere, except in the gi 
hearts of a few of the more intelligent and thoughtful, were any fa 
true ideas of God still cherished. wl 
It was under such circumstances, and amid such surroundings, that in. 
Muhammad, ‘the praised one’ (as his name signifies'), was born at pr 
Meccah about A.p. 570. His father Abdullah died before his birth, and res 
his mother Aminah when he was six years old. Yet he enjoyed one Pr 
great advantage notwithstanding his Orphaned condition. He had to 
not to waste time and energy in pushing his way upwards from obscu- fac 
rity. His grandfather Abd-ul-Muttalib, who adopted him, belonged ord 
to the Arabian aristocracy. He was of the noble family of Hashim anc 
of the Kuresh tribe, and was the appointed guardian of the Ka’bah his 
or sacred temple at Meccah, a small cube-shaped stone building which pra 
had existed as a sacred edifice for many centuries previously. The J © 
guardianship of this temple was regarded as the highest honour to tion 
which any family could aspire, the belief being that it was originally J tom 
erected by Abraham over the spot where he was about to sacrifice J te 
Ishmael.? ove! 
On the death of the grandfather of Muhammad, while he was still fan 

a boy, his uncle Abii Talib became his guardian, and during all his of §] 
difficulties never deserted him. His family, though noble, was poor, Ind; 
and the boy Muhammad was obliged to earn his livelihood by tending : 
sheep in the wilderness ; thus from his earliest years resembling his the 
great prototype Moses, who had to act as shepherd to his father-in-law conc 
Jethro.’ sisti 
It was not till Muhammad was twenty-five years of age that he —§ ‘udd 
married his rich kinswoman Khadijah. She was a widow-lady who of hi 
had acquired great wealth by trading transactions, and was fifteen J ‘ball 
years his senior. She had entrusted the management of her affairs J Tea 
to Muhammad, and, having found him eminently trustworthy, gave : T 
proof of her gratitude by offering him her hand. It is remarkable his w 
that he remained faithful to Khadijah till her death, which did not _ 
1 It is the passive participle of the verb hamada, ‘to praise,’ and ought no more om 

to admit of variety of spelling than our word ‘praised’ does. Muhammadans declare 
that the word Paraclete in our Gospels should be Periclyte (wepfxAvros), and that their Ai 
prophet’s advent was predicted in John xiv. 16. in-lay 
2 The Arabs believe that Abraham was commanded to sacrifice Ishmael, not 

Isaac. * At 
had fixe 


* Mr, Bosworth Smith in his brilliant lectures mentions a tradition that Mu- 
hammad once drove his camels to the very place where Moses tended Jethro’s flooks. 
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occur till he was in his fifty-first year. During the period of their 
union, she bore him four sons and four daughters, of whom only one 
daughter (Fatimah) outgrew youth, while all the sons died in child- 
hood. Nor was it till some time after her death, that, in conformity 
with the customs of his country, and in accordance, be it remembered, 
with the practice of the Jewish patriarchs, and with the law of Moses, 
he permitted himself to take more than one wife,‘ thus unhappily 
giving sanction to polygamy and concubinage and encouraging 
facilities for divorce, the degradation of women, and similar evils, 
which to this day are the bane of every Muhammadan country, poison- 
ing the springs of national life and impeding all social and political 
progress. It is only fair, however, to add that in nearly every other 
respect Muhammad was a pattern of self-denial and abstemiousness. 
Probably the wealth he acquired through his first wife, her devotion 
to him, and entire faith in his inspiration were the most important 
factors in determining the direction and ultimate issue of his extra- 
ordinary career. He was by nature a man of deep religious feeling 
and reflectiveness. To such a man, so circumstanced, the spectacle of 
his fellow-countrymen wholly given up to superstitious and immoral 
practices was inexpressibly distressing. Having abundant leisure at his 
command, he was able to indulge his passion for solitary contempla- 
tion. Day after day, and often for many days together, he was accus- 
tomed to retire to a lonely spot in a neighbouring mountain. There 
after long fasting, prayer, and communing with the unseen world, his 
over-excited brain became liable to hallucinations which made him 
fancy himself the medium of divine communications, and the subject 
of special spiritual enlightenment. In this respect he resembled the 
Indian Buddha. 

It was not, however, till Muhammad was forty years of age that — 
the impulse to attempt the delivery of his country from its wretched 
condition of moral, social, and religious degradation became an irre- 
sistible force. He was in a lonely cave (such is the tradition) when 
suddenly a voice broke upon his ear and thrilled through every nerve 
of his frame. And the voice said :—‘ Cry!’ and he answered ‘ What 
shall I ery ?’ and the voice said ‘ Cry,* in the name of the Lord the 
Creator.’ 

The first person to believe in his supposed prophetic mission was 
his wife Khadijah ; the second was ’Ali, who afterwards became his 
son-in-law ; the third was his own slave Zaid; and the fourth was 
Abii-bakr, who afterwards became his father-in-law, and was a man of 
gteat influence in Muhammad’s own tribe. 

After a short interval Othman, who also in time became his son- 
in-law, was induced to join the little band. It is a remarkable testi- 


* At least nine legitimate wives are named, which exceeded the limit he himself 
had fixed for others. 
* *Recite’ or ‘read’ is perhaps a truer translation of the Arabic than ‘cry.’ 
















mony to the greatness of Muhammad’s personal character that those 
who lived in the closest family relationship and intimacy with him 
were the first to believe in him. And this, too, without the attesta- 
tion of signs and wonders. For Muhammad had no power of working 
miracles like his great exemplar Moses. No wonder that in three 
years he had only gained fourteen converts. Finding that he made 
little progress outside his own immediate circle, he began to preach 
boldly to tke throng of people who collected every day round the 
temple, denouncing their idolatry in scathing language, and calling 
upon them to adopt the true religion of God. Such a daring 
onslaught on the cherished ideas of centuries had only one immediate 
result. It brought upon him insults and persecution, especially from 
the members of his own tribe, whose interests were involved in the 
maintenance of Meccah as a centre of superstitious practices. The 
Kuresh were incensed that any member of their own body should act 
the part of a pestilent innovator, and often tried to lay violent hands 
on him. Frequently his preaching lashed them to fury. Several 
times his life was in jeopardy and would have been sacrificed to their 
malignity, had not his uncle Abii Talib, the father of ’Al\, faithfully 
and courageously sheltered him in his own house. 

His disciples, when they began to multiply, became the mark for 
even worse persecutions. Some had to fly into Abyssinia.6 Even 
there, they were followed by emissaries from the Kuresh who de- 
manded their extradition. The fugitives were questioned by the king 
as to the cause of their flight, and are said to have replied :— 



























We were plunged, O King, in the depth of ignorance and barbarism ; we adored 
idols ; we knew no law but that of the strong. Then God saised up among us a 
man of truthfulness, honesty, and purity. He taught us the Unity of God; he 
ordered us to abstain from sin, to offer prayers, to give alms, to observe the fast. 
We have believed in him, we have accepted his teachings, For this reason, our 
people have persecuted, tortured, and injured us, until, finding no safety among 
them, we have come to thy country, and hope thou wilt protect us from their 











oppression. 





And the king did protect them, and refused to deliver them into the 
hands of their persecutors. 

Finding that Muhammad was safe under his uncle’s guardianship, 
the Kuresh tribe resorted to other tactics. They offered him honours 
and wealth if ke would desist from preaching. His answer is said to 
have been :—‘If they placed the sun on my right hand, and the moon 
on my left, to induce me to renounce my work, verily I would not 
desist therefrom until God made manifest His cause, or I perished.’ 
On another occasion they called upon him to give proof of his 
prophetic mission by miracles. His reply is said to have been :— 
‘God has not sent me to work wonders. He has sent me to preach 
to you. If you will accept my message you will have happiness in 
* This is called the first Muhammadan flight, and took place A.D. 615. 
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this world and the next. If you reject my admonitions, I shall be 
patient, and God will judge between you and me. I am but a man 
like yourselves, but I bring you hopeful tidings.’ 

The death of his uncle Abii Talib and of his wife Khadijah were 
severe blows to Muhammad’s cause. From that time forward he 
became exposed to the full force of his enemies’ ferocity. History 
scarcely affords a more sublime spectacle than that of this resolute 
reformer, cut off from all external aid, thrown back wholly on his 
own unassisted energies, yet rising nobly to the occasion, strong in 
the strength of his own superiority, doing battle single-handed with 
the combined forces of jealousy, superstition, rage, and fanaticism 
At length, spurned by his own tribe and threatened with deatirasitiee 
at their hands, he turned to the strangers who flocked periodically to 
Meccah. His first converts were six men who had come there as 
pilgrims and traders from Yathrib (afterwards called Medinah, ‘ the 
city’ of the prophet). The following year these men brought with 
them six others, who also succumbed to Muhammad’s burning words 
They all became members of the Muslim fraternity, and together tonih 
what is called the first pledge of Islim :—‘* We will not associate an 
other being with God ; we will not steal, nor commit adultery. wd 
fornication ; we will not kill our children; we will sudiiin ‘nin 
calumny and slander; we will obey the prophet in everything that is 
right ; we will be faithful to him in weal and in woe.’ Returning to 
Yathrib (Medinah) these twelve men became ardent propagators of 
the new faith among the people of their own city. The doctrines 
they preached attracted so many adherents that, in the year followin 
seventy-five men journeyed to Meccah, and there took an oath a 
allegiance to the prophet, swearing to defend him and his followers 
from the attacks of his enemies. When this fact became knows 
among the people of Meccah so terrible a persecution ensued that all 
Muhammad’s adherents had to take refuge at Medinah. Thue the 
met with a warm welcome from increasing numbers of ctthaihadtie 
converts. The prophet himself had more difficulty in eluding his 
enemies. For several days, in company with Abi-bakr, he hid Sti 
self in a mountain cavern. ‘ What can we do?’ said his timid com- 
panion ; ‘ we are but two against a host.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Muhammad 
‘we are three, for God is with us. It is related that a s ider 
wove its web before the mouth of the cavern, and this seuittieiaaas 
circumstance led his pursuers to believe it empty. After many such 
hair-breadth escapes he made good his flight to Medinah (about 375 
miles distant), thus instituting the well-known epoch calied Hijrah 
(Hegira), or ‘the departure.’ This era, still used everywhere tena h- 
out the Muhammadan world, dates from a.p. 622, or pee he 
— year of the prophet’s career, when he was fifty-two years 
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paralleled difficulties with no other weapons but his own indomitable 
will, confidence in the righteousness of his cause, and power of per- 
suading others to believe in it. We have seen him first as a 
thoughtful youth, tending sheep on his native hills; then as the 
upright man of business, managing the affairs of his future wife 
Khadijah; next as the reflective and introspective recluse, com- 
muning in solitude with his own spirit, and asking himself those 
same tremendous questions which have agitated the minds of 
thinking men in every age: What amI? Where am I? Who 
created me? Why amI here? Whence have I come? Whither 
am I going? then as the dauntless and heroic reformer, not only 
holding his own against crushing opposition, but engaging for ten 
years in a death-struggle with falsehood and superstition—ten long 
years of weary strife and hopeless anxiety, fears within and fightings 
without—till the culminating point of crucial trial was reached. 
And now on a sudden the whole scene is changed; the striking 
figure, indeed, of the prophet is still seen as before, erect and fearless, 
but no longer advancing with doubtful footsteps, as if on the brink 
of a volcano. His countenance is still the foremost object in the 
picture, but no longer haggard and careworn, as if looking earnestly 
into futurity, and anticipating a martyr’s death. We see him, on 
the contrary, in a friendly city, surrounded by enthusiastic and 
devoted adherents—men of unflinching intrepidity, overflowing with 
chivalrous ardour, accustomed to warlike expeditions, bent on 
defending him from violence, eager to display their valour in ad- 
vancing their leader’s cause. His chief difficulty now was to restrain 
their impetuosity; he had to accustom them to patience, discipline, 
union, and organisation. He had to teach them that as they had one 
God, and one creed, so they were to become one brotherhood, one 
army, one nation. He had to train himself also to assume new duties 
and functions. He was to be no longer a simple prophet and religious 
teacher charged with the delivery of a divine message. He was to be 
magistrate, lawgiver, statesman, general, and, to all practical purposes, 
King. 

We need not dwell on subsequent events. No founder of any 
religion has ever appeared in the world, every detail of whose life is 
so well known. Every minute circumstance has been repeatedly 
described : his attempt to conciliate the Jews and Christians; his con- 
stituting Jerusalem his first Kiblah or point to which every believer 
was to turn in prayer, not, however, without guarding himself by the 
declaration that ‘To God belong the east and the west; therefore, 
whithersoever ye turn in prayer, there is the face of God;’ his sub- 
sequent repudiation of both Jews and Christians; the consequent 
substitution of the Ka’bah or temple of Meccah as the Kiblah; the 
building of a mosque at Medinah, in which Muhammad himself led 
the devotions and repeated portions of the Kurin; the battle of 
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Badr in which 313 Muslims were victorious over about 1,000 of the 
Kuresh, and which advanced the cause of Islim as Constantine’s 
victory did that of Christianity ; the subsequent defeat of Muhammad 
at Mount Ohod; his taking part in nine other battles and sieges ; 
his pacific pilgrimage in company with about 2,000 followers to 
Meccah ’ in the sixth year after his flight to Medinah ; his final trium- 
phant entry into that town in the eighth year after his flight, and the 
consequent complete destruction of its 360 idols. 

And here to the honour of the Arabian prophet be it recorded, 
that on that great day of his triumph the lustre of his victory was 
not tarnished, as on former occasions, by the blood of his enemies. 
Rather was it intensified by the noblest of all gifts, the gift of good for 
evil. The people of Meccah, at whose hands Muhammad had suffered 
so much injustice, were generously forgiven, the city was peacefully 
occupied, and Muhammad himself marching in person to the Ka’bah 
and pointing towards the only objects of his implacable hatred—the 
idols of his native city—is reported to have given orders for their 
utter annihilation in these grand words: ‘ Truth is come ; let falsehood 
be abolished.’ 

No wonder that so glorious a consummation of a life-long struggle 
was followed by the conversion of countless hosts to Islim. No 
wonder, too, that even Muhammad’s iron constitution gave way under 
the inevitable reaction. He died soon afterwards at Medinah in the 
sixty-second year of his age, and in the tenth year of the Hijrah. 
The curtain fell quietly and noiselessly on a heroic life’s drama, the 
thrilling action of which had not only revolutionised Arabia, but con- 
vulsed the whole civilised world, and for twelve centuries and a half 
has not ceased to agitate it. Probably the peacefulness of his end 
was due to Muhammad’s having maintained in his own mind, even to 
the last moment, a general belief in the truth of his own mission, 
notwithstanding the inconsistencies, infirmities, occasional cruel acts 
and time-serving deceits which disfigured his later career, and of 
which he could not have been wholly unconscious. For Muhammad 
never professed to be anything but a sinful man, never claimed to be 
exempt from the failings and infirmities of humanity. ‘I shall never 
enter Paradise,’ he declared, ‘ unless God cover me with His mercy.’ 
How far he was conscious of deliberate deceit or pious fraud, and how 
far the victim of morbid hallucinations, these are questions which, 
involving, as they do, subtle psychological problems and a parallax 
of nearly thirteen centuries, are scarcely determinable by modern 
European critics whose mental and moral constitutions have been 


* This remarkable pilgrimage was undertaken during a truce which had been 
agreed upon between Muhammad and the Meccans. Under a solemn compact the 
latter withdrew from the city for three days, and gave up possessicn of the sacred 
soil to the returned exiles, 
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moulded under wholly different circumstances and in wholly different 
atmospheres. 

All that can be affirmed with certainty is, that, like other human 
beings, he had two natures, and that these did not dominate 
together. Probably his lower self had scarcely power to make its 
presence felt during the first effervescence of his religious and patri- 
otic feelings. It could seldom, so to speak, rear its head, borne down 
as it was by the resistless impulse of higher aspirations and a burning 
enthusiasm directed towards noble ends. It was not till these forces 
had exhausted themselves in achieving victory over external enemies, 
that subtle internal foes, ambitious designs, love of power, revengeful 
feelings, sensual inclinations, began to creep stealthily from their 
hiding-places, and struggle doggedly for the mastery. It is certain 
that if any admirer of the Arabian prophet’s character wishes to 
depict it in its most favourable colours, he will be wise to confine 
himself to the period of his Meccah career. 


II. The next point to be considered is the distinctive character of 
Muhammad’s so-called divine communications. 

Well informed persons in the present day scarcely need to be 
told that these were determined by the varying circumstances and 
necessities of his fluctuating career. Perhaps the chief distinctive 
mark to be noted in comparing the Muslim’s Kurin with the 
Christian’s Holy Bible is, that the Kurin is believed to have no 
human element at all. Nor is it even held to be a record of what 
Muhammad said or did; for that is recorded in the traditions. The 
Kurin was a wholly objective, not a subjective, revelation. It was 
revealed to one man only. It did not pass through many men’s 
minds during successive generations for nearly 2,000 years like the 
Christian revelation. The continuous subjectivity of our Sacred 
Scriptures protracted through so long a period, and the fact of our 
acknowledging a human element in them, causes the Musalmin to 
place them in the same category with his Sunnah, or tradition. 
According to his view even our Gospels are not a direct revelation, 
but only a record of Christ’s words and actions, compiled by His 
followers and handed down to others. Though admitted to be inspired, 
the inspiration is of a very different kind from that of the Kuran. 
it is an imparting of ideas, not of words. The very words of the 
Kuran on the other hand, and indeed the whole complete book, not a 
mere portion of it, descended from God, in a fixed and unalterable 
form on one particular night, called ‘the night of power;’ though, 
happily for Muhammad’s purposes, its descent was arrested at the 
lowest of the seven heavens. There it remained treasured up, or, 80 
to speak, stored away in reserve; portion after portion being delivered 
as successive declarations of doctrine, law, or State policy became 
needed. Then an audible voice communicated each word in a low 
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tone to Muhammad, or, as some say, whispered every sentence into 
his ear. This accounts for the constant repetition of the word ‘ Say’ 
before each revelation. 

A very important factor in the success of this wonderful book, 
which, notwithstanding its unequal merit, utter want of system, and 
the adulteration of its sublime ideas by a frequent admixture 
of puerile and false teaching, is still revered as a direct emanation 
from God by about one hundred and fifty millions of human beings, 
was without doubt this disjointed and fragmentary delivery. 

It was never in fact either written or composed like any other 
book. It grew like patchwork, little by little, piece after piece, patch 
added to patch. Even the Kuriin’s warmest admirers must admit 
that it has often the appearance of being clumsily botched. 

The Kurin’s own account of itself is that it descended in a 
succession of parcels.6 Some of these parcels were delivered at 
Meccah, some at Medinah, during a period of twenty-three years, the 
angel Gabriel being the supposed medium of delivery. About 90 of 
the 114 chapters, or more than two-thirds of the whole, are thought 
to have been the proportion assignable te the Meccah period ; and of 
these the earlier portions, delivered at a time when Muhammad really 
believed himself to be stirred by divine impulses, though spoken in 
plain prose, are full of poetic fire. They are the utterances of an 
enthusiast wrought up by an intense consciousness of the truth of 
his prophetic message, and often rise to great sublimity. 

In reality each additional portion was the result of the constantly 
recurring need of new declarations to suit changing circumstances. 
Early revelations had to be abrogated when a fresh turn of events 
made them inconvenient. This will account for the prosaic character 
of the later deliverances, and for the frequent contradictions, inco- 
herencies, and repetitions which mar the beauty of one of the most 
extraordinary literary productions the world has ever seen. And yet, 
after all, the Kurin is by no means a bulky book. It extends to 
scarcely more than three-fourths the length of our New Testament. 
Probably an ordinary number of the Times newspaper contains more 
matter. 

Nor was the Kuran collected and arranged in its present form 
of 114 Siras, or chapters, till after Muhammad’s death—first 
by Abii-bakr, and afterwards finally by Othmin. Nor would Mu- 
hammad have found it convenient to encourage or sanction its 
arrangement during his own life-time. He knew well the incon- 
sistencies of many of his utterances. They had been delivered in a 
spasmodic manner, some under the disappointment of failure, some 
under the excitement of success. The idea of continuous systematic 
arrangement seemed out of keeping with their essential character. 
Besides, he had himself a great aversion to writing. He was a 


® Stra xxv. 34: ‘In parcels have we parcelle.] it out to thee.’ 
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prophet, and not an author, He professed to be as illiterate asa 
child. What happened was that, as soon as his revelations were 
uttered, they were eagerly inscribed by his friends on any material 
that happened to be at hand, and thrown promiscuously into some 
receptacle. There they appear to have been well shaken up together 
like lottery tickets in a bag, until the time came for their production. 
Then they were drawn out at haphazard and written down 
mechanically one after the other without regard to chronological, 
historical, or logical sequence, and with complete indifference to the 
duty of avoiding confusion of statement, ambiguity of expression, or 
tautology. 

The only rule of arrangement appears to have been that of 
placing the longest chapters first, and making the Medinah utterances, 
by a curious perversity, stand before those delivered at Meccah. 
Oddly enough, too, the name of each chapter has been taken from 
some word, often quite an unimportant word—such as cow, bee, ant, 
spider, fig—occurring in it. 

One of the first chapters to be delivered was the short Siira xcvi. 
before referred to, beginning:—‘ Recite (or read, or cry) in the name 
of the Lord who hath created all things.’ 

The Arabic for recite, or ‘ read,’ is Kara’a (corresponding to the 
Hebrew Kara and Mikra in Nehemiah viii). Hence the Kuran 
literally means, ‘that which is to be recited or read.’ And in truth 
the Kurin is pre-eminently a book to be orally and verbally recited. 
Silent reading is not encouraged, and is not so meritorious as reading 
aloud or in a low tone. Perhaps no other book in existence depends 
so much on being audibly pronounced in the very words in which it 
was composed. To read and repeat these words, even without un- 
derstanding them, is of itself the highest act of worship. No trans- 
lation, in fact, can give the slightest idea of the grandeur of the 
original phraseology and the sonorous ring of its rhyming cadences. 
Nor would the repetition of the words in a translation have any 
efficacy ; for the words of the Kuran are not capable of being trans- 
lated like the words of our Bible. They are believed to be the very 
words of God, which it is impious to meddle with in any way. Even 
to an unbeliever the Kurin in any other language, except Arabic, 
loses all its force,and becomes anything but a miraculous production. 
In an English translation it is flat, tedious, prosy, uninteresting, 
almost unreadable. Let any one who doubts this first read a chapter 
of the best translation he can procure, and then hear the original 
recited with the true intonation by some learned Arab. Not tilk 
then will he be able to understand the fascinating influence which 
the mere language of the Kuran has exercised for so many centuries 
over the whole Muhammadan world, acting as the one bond to bind 
together all Muslims of different nationalities and antagonistic sects, 
and preserving, amid mixed and deteriorating dialects, a constant 
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standard of pure Arabic. It is on this account that Turks, Persians, 
and Hindiis never think of substituting the reading of translations in 
Turkish, Persian, and Hindistani, which they could well understand, 
for the recitation of the original Arabic, of which they know nothing. 

What the majority of Musalmans aim at acquiring is not the 
correct meaning of the text, but the correct pronunciation and in- 
tonation of every syllable. The Kuran, in fact, is divisible into 
thirty sections, so as to admit of being read through with mechanical 
precision once a month, and the strictly pious like to read through 
the whole book, as an act of religious merit, three times monthly. 
In the month of Ramfzan it is often repeated from beginning to end 
five times. There are even professional readers capable of going 
through the whole book in twenty-four hours, reading with great 
rapidity of articulation night and day. These men are often paid to 
repeat the whole Kuran for the benefit of the souls of the dead. 

In Persia the price demanded for a single recitation of the entire 
book is about equivalent to ten shillings. Frequently large sums are 
bequeathed for the perpetual repetition of the Kurain at the tombs of 
wealthy or illustrious men.°® 


III. But the Kuran is not the only guide to a Musalmin’s faith 
and practice. At least three other authoritative directories are ac- 
cepted as supplementary, and in their own way infallible. These 
are Sunnah, Ijma, and Kids. The first of these, Sunnah, is the 
name given to the prophet’s own sayings and precepts, which, though 
regarded as inspired, are distinguished from the direct commands of 
God communicated to him in the Kurin, and called Farz. Sunnah 
also embraces the prophet’s acts, practice, and example. And, since 
nothing that he said or did is supposed to be recorded in the Kuran, 
but has only been preserved by being handed down through a succes- 
sion of authorities, commencing with the companions of his daily life, 
it follows that Sunnah depends entirely on Hadis, or tradition, and 
the expressions Sunnah and Hadis are often interchanged. All 
Musalmins, of whatever sect they may be, accept the authority of 
the Sunnah, though some, like the Shi’ahs, will only acknowledge 
their own collection of traditions. 

Of the other two rules of faith and practice, Ijma is employed 
for the settlement of controverted points. It literally means the 
collective judgment of the prophet’s companions, and of certain 
leading doctors of Muhammadan law, called Imims. On the other 
hand, Kias is the employment of deduction, or inference, to establish 
any rule of conduct; as, for example, that it is incumbent on every 


° In the same way the Sikh bible (called Grantha) is constantly read, and the 
mere sound of it believed to be efficacious for the working of cures. During the 
recent outbreak of malignant fever at Amritsar the continuous reading (akhanda- 
path) of the Grantha was carried on night and day. 
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true Muslim to ‘abstain’ from wine, beer, opium, tobacco, and other 
modern intoxicants not named in the Kurin, because a particular 
intoxicating substance is prohibited. 


IV. What, then, are the cardinal doctrines of Islim deducible 
from*the Kuran and subsequent traditions ? 

The Arabian prophet, as we have already seen, was half a Jew in 
character, in race, in language. His mind was naturally receptive of 
Jewish ideas. He could scarcely avoid imbibing severe conceptions 
of the unity of God from the Jewish settlers with whom he was 
brought into contact. His great model and exemplar was the 
prophet Moses. The monotheistic, unidolatrous creed which 
Muhammad sought to establish was not put forth by him as a new 
religion, or even as an old religion in a new setting. He would him- 
self have indignantly repudiated the term Muhammadanism which 
is now generally applied to it. His two cardinal dogmas were: first, 
there is no god but God (14 ilaha illa-l-lahu); secondly, Muhammad 
is the“apostle of God (Muhammadu-l-rasiilu-'°-laih). The religion 
based on these two dogmas he called Islim, which may mean either 
‘Resignation’ or ‘ Peace:’ the peace resulting from the complete 
surrender to the will of God. Every follower of this religion was a 
Muslim, or one peacefully resigned to the will of God, and the first 
Muslim was Abraham. Be it observed, too, that, although Muhammad 
proclaimed the unity of the Godhead, he did not proclaim the unity 
of his own apostleship. His second dogma does not assert that 
Muhammad is the one sole apostle of God. In fact Muhammad was 
both the creature of an old state of things and the creator of a new. 
He was both the outcome of the needs of his own age and the in- 
augurator of a new departure. In all probability he deluded himself 
into believing in his own mission ; but the only mission with which 
at the outset of his career he believed himself charged was to 
establish the continuity of revelation ; to sweep away, so to speak, the 
mildew of superstitious practices which had corrupted the once pure 
faith of his fellow-countrymen ; to reclaim them from immorality and 
bring them back to the worship of the one God—the one true faith 
originally revealed to Abraham, and transmitted by him through 
Ishmael to the Arabs, as it was through Isaac and Jacob to the Jews. 
But he aimed, too, at far more than this. He strove to unite Arabs, 
Jews, and Christians in one homogeneous Catholic Church—to merge 
all the faiths of the world in the simple monotheistic creed which, 
according to him, had always existed and would never cease to exist. 
For the accomplishment of this grand design he not only denounced 
idolatry, but set himself to abolish all priestcraft, sacerdotalism, 
ritualism, symbolism, ecclesiastical organisation, caste—everything 

% Rasiil means ‘sent,’ and corresponds therefore to ‘apostle’ rather than to 
prophet. 
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that interposed a barrier between the direct communion of man with 
his Creator—everything that implied the religious superiority of one 
human being over another. 

Yet the teaching of Muhammad, however simple and severe in his 
early career, very soon grew with the growth of his own ambitious 
projects—very soon expanded in response to the needs of the mighty 
reforming movement to which he found himself committed. It was 
not to be expected that an increasing throng of followers, many of 
whom were incapable of abandoning old habits of mind, would long 
continue satisfied with a creed ‘short enough to be written ona 
finger nail.’ Muhammad, in fact, soon found that to justify his own 
claim to finality as a prophet, he had to go beyond his prototype 
Moses. He had to add, extend, amplify, develop. Even the Old 
Testament was insufficient to serve as a foundation for the subsequent 
rank growth of superstitious ideas by which the Muslim creed ulti- 
mately became overlaid. The Talmud and the spurious gospels 
formed the prolific soil out of which the tangle of later doctrine 
gradually ramified. And, in point of fact, a large proportion of the 
longer chapters of the Kurin will be found to consist of legendary 
versions of the Old and New Testament narratives derived from 
rabbinical and apocryphal writings. 

To give a complete account of the whole system of teaching thus 
evolved would require volumes, and volumes have already been 
written in so doing. All I can attempt is to describe briefly the 

nature of a Musalmin’s ideas in regard to God, the Sacred Scriptures, 
prophets, angels, genii, and devils; the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment ; paradise and hell. 

And first, in regard to God, it is important to note that the two 
names Islim and Allah constitute a key to Muhammad’s conception 
of the divine nature. The word Islim means, as we have seen, com- 
plete resignation to God’s will; and the word Allah, which is the 
principal name for God among all sects of Muslims, is used (with 
Akbar) to denote the Almighty Being to whose irresistible and irre- 
vocable decrees every human being must resign himself with the 
unquestioning obedience of a helpless infant. To Muhammad God 
was the All-powerful One ; just as to Moses He was ‘I am that I am,’ 
the Eternal and Incomprehensible; and just as to Christians He is 
Life, Light, Holiness, and Love. 

What amount of free agency, if any, Muhammad believed to be 
compatible with God’s absolute sovereignty is not clear. The one 
all-important, overwhelming fact, next to the fact of God's unity, is 
the fact of God’s omnipotence. To Him belong the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory; and to this very day, this idea overpowers all 
others in a Muslim’s mind, when he thinks of God. The attributes 
of holiness and love scarcely ever occur to him at all. Hence Kurin 
li, 256 is generally repeated by pious Musalmins at the end of their 
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prayers five times a day as follows:—‘ God! There is no God but 
He, the Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber seizeth Him not, 
nor sleep. . . . His throne comprehendeth the heavens and the earth, 
and the care of them burdeneth Him not. And He is the High and 
the Great.’ (Lane.) 

Yet it is remarkable that the first attribute revealed is God’s 
mercifulness. Every chapter in the Kuran begins with the words :— 
‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful!’ Moreover, 
the opening chapter, which is daily repeated over and over again by 
every Muslim (like the Lord’s Prayer among Christians), is as 
follows :— 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, the Compassionate, the Merciful, 
the King of the Day of Judgment. Thee do we worship, and cf Thee seek we 
help. Guide us in the right way, the way of those to whom Thou hast been 
gracious, not of those with whom Thou art wroth, nor of the erring. (Lane.) 


The sin of associating other beings with God is often dwelt upon. 
This sin is called Shirk; and Christians, as Trinitarians, are called 
Mushrik—those who give God a partner.'' ‘They surely are infidels 
who say God is the third of three, for there is no God but one God 
(Siira v.77). Say, there is one God alone, God the eternal; He begetteth 


not, and He is not begotten’ (Sura cxii.). 
As to a Muhammadan’s belief in the inspiration of previous 


scriptures the Kuran itself teaches as follows (v. 50) :— 


We also caused Jesus, the son of Mary, to follow the footsteps of the prophets 
confirming the law which was sent down before him, and we gave him the gospel 
containing directions and light. . . . We have also sent down unto thee the book 
of the Kuran with truth, confirming the Scripture revealed before it, and preserving 
the same safe! (Sale.) 

The number of previous scriptures is generally declared to be 
104, Ten were delivered to Adam; fifty to Seth; thirty to Enoch; 
ten to Abraham; one to Moses (i.e. the Taurit, or whole Pentateuch 
regarded as one); one to David (the Zabiir, or Psalms) ; one to Jesus 
(the Injil, or Gospels) ; one to Muhammad (the Kuran).'? But only 
the last four are extant; and of these the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and the Gospels, though admitted to be divinelftinspired, are held to 
have been tampered with by Jews and Christians who are said to 
have suppressed, or perverted, all passages bearing witness to the 
apostleship of Muhammad. The Kuran, as the latest revelation, has 
superseded all the others. Practically, therefore, no Musalmin need 
trouble himself about any other except the Kuran. 

Next, in regard to prophets, Muslims believe that Adam was 


" As one sect of Arabian Christians worshipped the Virgin Mary, Muhammad 
imagined her to be one Person of the Trinity. In fact his Trinity was Father, 
Mother, and Son. Sir William Muir, in his admirable work, the Life of Mahomet, well 
shows that the prophet quite misunderstood the real doctrines of Christianity. 

#2 Also called Furkan, ‘the Distinguisher;’ Kuran-i-Sharif, ‘the noble book ;’ 
Kuran-i-Majid, ‘the glorious book.’ 
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the first prophet, Muhammad the last; and that between these 
two an immense number of other prophets have been sent into the 
world to make known God’s will; but only six were the revealers of 
new dispensations successively superseding each other: viz. Adam, 
‘the chosen of God;’ Noah, ‘the prophet of God;’ Abraham, ‘the 
friend of God; ’ Moses, ‘ the speaker with God ;’ Jesus, ‘ the spirit of 
God; ’ and Muhammad, ‘ the apostle of God.’ * 

In Siira xxxiii. 40 Muhammad is called ‘ the seal of the prophets,’ 
whose teaching was to take the place of that of his predecessors. 

It is noteworthy that sin in the Kuran is attributed to all the 
prophets except Jesus. Muhammad is teld to ask for forgiveness 
(Siira xlvii. 21), but Jesus never. It is remarkable, too, that the 
Kuran accords to Christ the power of working miracles. He is de- 
scribed as giving the blind sight and raising the dead, and His birth was 
miraculous (Siira iii. 41-43). As to Muhammad, it is much to his 
credit, and is certainly a distinctive feature of his teaching, that he 
always disclaimed similar powers. When unbelievers asked for a sign, 
he constantly refused to give any such proof of his divine commission. 
The Kurdn he declared to be the one great evidence of his apostleship, 
the standing miracle of Islim; and that was God’s work. It is true, 
however, that many fanciful miracles are attributed to him by his 
followers, and the vision of his ascent to heaven is converted into a 
real ascent. 

Next, as to good and bad angels and genii (Jinn)—among good 
angels Gabriel (Jibrail) enjoys the pre-eminence, being a kind of in- 
tercessor for believers. 

The angels have pure and subtle bodies formed of particles of fire, 
and were created before man. Their shape appears to have been 
human ; or at least Gabriel, who is sometimes called ‘ the Holy Spirit’ 
or ‘the Spirit of Holiness’ (Siira ii. 81), assumed human shape when 
he showed himself both to Muhammad and Mary. Angels have a 
great variety of functions. They separate the soul from the body at 
death, conduct it to paradise, convey warnings and revelations to the 
living, count their days, protect and console them, and after death 
question and pass a preliminary judgment on the soul. At the day: 
of judgment they will bear up the throne of the Almighty Judge. 
Bad angels have also their duties. In hell nineteen tormenting 
angels receive and torture the wicked (Siira lxxiv.). 

All bad angels are presided over by the Devil (Iblis),!° who fell 
through pride. He refused to worship Adam, the Man-God, at God’s 
command,'® on the ground that Adam was made of dust, while he was 

‘8 Nabi is a prophet, Rasil an apostle. The latter is the greater and more 
Specially sent. Every Rasil is a Nabi, but every Nabi is not a Rusia. 

“ This is especially the duty of two angels called Nakir and Munkir. 

'S Iblis is said to be corrupted from the Greek Diabolos. 

#* This command is a remarkabie testimony on the part of Muhammad to the 
truth of the doctrine that man was made in the image of God. 
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composed of fire. He was condemned to eternal punishment, but re- 
prieved till the resurrection day. He employs his temporary power 
in inciting men to idolatry, sin, and unbelief in the Kuran. 

The beings called Jinn (genii) occupy a lower position than angels; 
but their bodies are also formed of fire, and, like angels, they may be 
either good or bad. They roam about working wonders among men, 

Muhammad’s teaching in regard to the resurrection of the body 
and the future judgment is mostly borrowed from Christianity. 
Many signs are to precede the day of judgment. The sun is to 
rise in the west ; Jesus Christ is todescend on the Mosque at Damas- 
cus; the Imim Mahdi (of the Shi’ah creed) is to reappear. 

Striking descriptions of the last day, full of sublime imagery, are 
to be found in the Kurfin (Siira lvi. lxix. lxxxi. &e.). Very little 
allusion is made to the intermediate state, Muhammad’s ideas in 
regard to it, like those of Jews and Christians, being vague and indefi- 
nite. He probably believed it to be a state of absolute unconscious. 
ness resembling dreamless sleep. 

Paradise is divided into seven stages or regions of happiness (Siira 
Ixxi.). Hell is also in seven divisions. A bridge (Sirat) sharper than 
the edge of a sword stretches over hell. Believers and unbelievers 
have to pass this bridge, and the latter fall into hell in the attempt. 
If Muslims are consigned to hell on account of their sins, their 
imprisonment there is only fora time. They will not be punished 
eternally. 

A large portion of the Kurin is devoted to the details of paradise 
and hell. The descriptions are material. Some explain them alle- 
gorically ; but Muhammad’s admitted passion for women makes it 
probable that he intended his paradise to be a sensual one. We read 
of gold, silver, precious stones, crowns, bracelets, gardens, delicious 
fruits, rivers, and running water, lovely girls with large black eyes 
(hiiris) and swelling breasts, beautiful boys (ghilmin), music and 
bells, food and drink of all kinds, horses, litters, couches and pillows, 
silken carpets, furniture, and embroidery (Siira lvi. Ixxvi. &c.). In fair- 
ness it should be added that the presence of God is also dwelt upon as 
one chief delight of heaven. 

As to hell, it is often described as a region of fire. The wicked 
are to dwell there amid burning winds, to drink scalding water, and eat 
filth. They are to be clothed in vestments of flame, shod with shoes 
of fire, and beaten with iron maces (Siira lvi. 41, &c., xxii. 20, &c.) 


V. Turning next to the practical side of Islim (din), we find 
that, although abjuring all external symbols, Muhammadanism is pre- 
eminently a religion of external acts. By works alone can a man lay 
up a store of merit and gain admission to paradise. 

And, in truth, the Kurin propounds a code of morality which, 
relatively to the period and the country in which it was promulgated, 
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is of a very high order, and frequently of the highest Christian type. 
What can be grander than the following ?— 


There is no piety in turning your faces toward the east or the west, but he is 
pious who believeth in God and the last day, and the angels, and the scriptures, and 
the prophets ; who for the love of God disburseth his wealth to his kindred, and 
to the orphans, and to the needy, and to the wayfarer and to those who ask, and for 
ransoming ; who observeth prayer, and payeth the legal alms, and who is one of 
those who are faithful to their engagements and patient under ills and hardships 
and in time of trouble; these are they who are just, and these are they who fear 
God. (Sura ii. 172; Rodwell.) 
The five chief practical duties of Islim are :—Confession of faith 
(shahadat) by repetition of the short creed (kalimah) ; Prayer (salat, 
namaz); Fasting (riiza); Almsziving (zakat); Pilgrimage to Meccah 
(hajj). 
Prayer has to be performed five times a day, and ought always to be 
preceded by bodily ablutions which are called ‘ the key of prayer.’ It 
consists in regular repetitions of portions of the Kuran and ascriptions 
of praise to the Almighty, accompanied by prescribed postures, ges- 
The prayers repeated are always in Arabic, 


tures, and prostrations. 
They must begin 


and are scarcely prayers in the sense of petitions. 
with Niyyat or ‘a declaration of intention,’ just as the Hindi prayers 
begin with Sankalpa, and the recitation of the first chapter of the 
Kurin. Recital (Zikr) of the ninety-nine names or attributes of God 
is also a meritorious act which may be performed every day by help 
of a rosary. 

Fasting is enjoined for the whole month Ramizin. Nota particle 
of food, nor even a drop of water, must pass the lips while the sun is 
above the horizon during this month; and, as the Muhammadan year 
is lunar, Ramfziin may occur in summer when the length of the day 
makes the fast a serious trial. 

Almsgiving and benevolence are not the least important duties. 
Alms are called ‘a loan unto God.’ They ‘deliver from hell and 
secure paradise.’ The care of indigent persons is a very favourable 
feature of Islim. Lunatic asylums are said to owe their origin to 
Muhammadanism, just as the first hospitals for diseased men and 
animals are known to have been originated by the Indian Buddhists. 
Muhammad, too, inculeated great tenderness to the lower animals. 
His religion stands alone in admitting them to a future state of - 
existence. 

Pilgrimage to Meccah, once in a life-time, is enjoined on all who 
have sufficient health of body, and means to enable them to bear the 
journey. The superstitious ceremonies performed—such as making 
the circuit of the Ka’bah seven times, kissing the black stone, 
running seven times between two hills, throwing stones, &c.—have 
justly given the enemies of Islim a handle for adverse criticism. 

No doubt it was difficult for Muhammad to get rid of his old 
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superstitious reverence for the ancient temple of which his fore- 
fathers had been the proud custodians, and he was too shrewd to shut 
his eyes to the advantage of a local centre for his religion which 
would be to his disciples what Jerusalem was to the Jews. 

In other respects Muhammad seems to have set his face in 
the sternest manner against ceremonial observances. He even ab- 
stained from prescribing what other systems insist upon as of primary 
importance—an initiatory rite introductory to his religion. It is 
said, indeed, that he began by making use of baptism as a convenient 
mode of admitting his converts to the true faith, and we know that 
afterwards he substituted circumcision as the more suitable introduc- 
tion to the religion of Abraham ; but this rite being already generally 
practised, no directions for its performance were needed, and none are 
given in the Kurin. 

Unquestionably it must be admitted that Muhammad, notwith- 
standing his own personal frailties, was a great social and moral re- 
former, far in advance of his own age. He found polygamy and 
slavery existing, and he was unable to conceive a state of society in 
which they could cease to exist. Nor could he have successfully 
stimulated the martial ardour of his followers without allowing them 
complete liberty in regard to the capture of slaves, and the domestic- 
ation of slave-concubines. But he did much to mitigate these evils 
by the enforcement of strict rules and regulations. For his other 
manifest services to the cause of morality, such as the suppression of 
infanticide, the prohibition of all intoxicating drinks, of divina- 
tion, lots, and gambling, he well deserves the gratitude of the whole 


Eastern world. 


VI. It remains to touch on sectarian divisions of Muhamma- 
danism. Its founder is said to have predicted that seventy-three 
sects would arise after his death, only one of which would have the 
right to be called orthodox, while every one of the remainder would 
claim to be the only true form of Islim. 

The three main divisions are Sunnis, Sh’ahs, and Wahhabis. The 
Turks, Egyptians, Arabs, and Indian Muhammadans are mostly 
Sunnis, the Persians are mostly Shiahs, and the inhabitants of 
Eastern Arabia, Wahhaibis; but many Sunnis are to be found in 
Persia, and Shi’ahs are also scattered everywhere in Sunni countries, 
The real truth is that the Sunnis constitute a kind of established 
church, while the Shi’ahs and Wahhabis represent the nonconformists. 
The dissent of the Shiahs turns mainly on the succession to 
the Khalifate. The Sunnis consider themselves the only orthodox 
followers of Muhammad on the ground that they accept Abii-bakr, 
Omar, and Othman (the first two being the prophet’s fathers-in-law 
and the third his son-in-law) as rightful Khalifs or successors of 
Muhammad, and that they submit themselves to the authority of the 
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traditions (Sunnah) as interpreted by four great doctors (sometimes 
called Imaims), Hanifa, Malik, Shafi’i, and Hanbal, each of whom is 
the leader of a different religious party among the Sunnis. 

The Shi’ahs, on the other hand, protest against the legality of the 
succession of Muhammad’s three immediate successors, and declare 
that the Khalifate ought to have passed at once to ’Ali, the prophet’s 
cousin and son-in-law (husband of his daughter Fatimah and father 
of Hasan and Husain). They are said to have seceded about 363 
years after the Hijrah; but in reality they existed as dissenters from 
the time of Muhammad’s death, though not in great numbers or as 
an organised body. 

The ShYahs, in fact, only acknowledge twelve true successors of the 
prophet, whom they call Imims or religious leaders, the first three 
being (1) ’Ali, (2) Hasan, (3) Husain, and the 12th Abi Kasim 
(also called Mahdi, ‘the guided’). This twelfth Imam is held to be 
still living in some place of concealment. Born in the neighbour- 
hood of Baghdad in the 258th year of the Hijrah, he disappeared 
in a mysterious manner and is to reappear at the end of the world, 
or, as some say, at the second coming of Christ. In the meanwhile 
the Shiahs are without a supreme spiritual head, and are obliged to 
trust for guidance to their Mujtahids, or learned doctors, who decide 
upon all questions of doctrine and law. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Shi’ahs differ from the Sunnis 
in essential doctrines. Nevertheless Shi’ahs are certainly inclined to 
give too great honour to ’Ali, adding to the two clauses of the usual 
creed a third—that ’Ali is the Wali or representative of God. Some 
of the thirty-two sects into which the ShYahs are said to be divided, 
even evince an inclination to exalt ’Ali above Muhammad, and one 
sect holds him to be an incarnation of the Deity. It is also wrong to 
suppose that the Shiahs reject tradition. They do not assent to the 
whole body of Sunnah accepted by the Sunnis; but they have a 
Sunnah of their own, and this contains some traditions held in 
common by both Sunnis and Shi’ahs. 

The Shi’ahs, of course, observe the ceremonies of the Muharram, 
or lst month of the Muhammadan year, much more strictly than 
the Sunnis. The latter only keep the 10th day with much solemnity, 
as the day of the creation of Adam and Eve; but all the first ten 
days are observed by the Shi’ahs as days of mourning for the 
martyrdom of ’Ali (assassinated at Kifa in the year 660) and for 
the murder of his sons Hasan and Husain. Hasan is said to have 
been poisoned by his own wife, and Husain with seventy-two 
relatives and followers met a cruel death at Karbali near Baghdad, 
being there massacred by Yazid, son of the first Umayyad Khalif 
(Mu’fiviya). Hence the Shi’ahs perform pilgrimages to the tomb of 
Husain and his fellow-martyrs at Karbala as well as to the Ka’bah at 
Meccah. Their religion is generally of a less mechanical character 
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than that of the Sunnis. They are more thoughtful and specula- 
tive and less inclined to interpret the material descriptions in the 
Kurin literally. Their mode of praying varies from that of the 
Sunnis, the arms being held straight down instead of crossed over the 
breast. 

Probably the influence of Zoroastrianism in Persia helped to 
modify the Persian form of Islim. It is also to be noted that the 
Shi’ah tenets gave birth to a kind of mystical philosophy, called 
Siifiism, very similar to the Indian Vedanta system. 

The Wahhiabis were founded about 150 years ago by a man named 
Muhammad, but were called after Abd-ul-Wahhiab, the name of their 
founder’s father. They are very puritanical, rejecting all traditional 
teaching, except that of the prophet’s companions, prohibiting pil- 
grimages to the shrines of the Imims or to the tombs of Pirs, and 
in other respects trying to restore Islim to the condition of greater 
purity which originally belonged to it. But they are very fanatical, 
and are fond of advocating Jehad or the undertaking of religious wars 
—like the Christian crusades—against all infidels, whenever a 
probability of success offers. 

It remains to point out a few peculiarities of Indo-Muhamma- 
dans. The Muslims of India are generally Sunnis, but they have 
borrowed so many practices and superstitious observances from 
Hindiiism, that the religion of the majority may be described as a 
Hindiized form of Islim. 

It is usual to divide Indian Muhammadans into four classes, 
called Sayyids (Syeds), Moghuls, Pathins, and Shekhs. The Sayyids 
are supposed to be descended from the prophet, and are placed in 
the first rank. They are known by the title Sayyid, or Mir, and are 
the Brahmans of Muhammadanism. The Moghuls are the de- 
scendants of the Tartar conquerors of India, and are generally known 
by the prefix Mirza, or the affixed title Bey. The Pathins are of 
Afghan origin and unusually affix Khan to their names. The Shekhs 
(or Shaikhs) are a general class of Musalmins not included under the 
above divisions. These four classes of Muhammadans are again 
separated into subdivisions like the Hindi castes, each with its 
own customs and observances. Practically, very strong caste ideas 
with regard to intermarriage, commensality, &c., prevail among 
Indian Muhammadans, though, according to the Kurin, all Musal- 
mins are held to be religiously and socially equal. 

Among other points of contact between Indo-Muhammadanism 
and Hindiiism, may be mentioned the reverence accorded to aged 
men who have lived holy lives, and are regarded as spiritual guides. 

The Muslim’s name for these spiritual leaders is Pir, and the 
tombs of Pirs in all parts of India are thronged with worshippers. 
In the Nizam’s territory the shrine of a Pir at Gulburga is the most 
frequented. In the North West there are five Pirs who receive 
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special honour, corresponding probably to the five Pandavas among 
the Hindiis. 

In some parts of India both Muhammad and ’Ali receive almost 
divine honours from ignorant Muslims, who will at the same time 
flock to celebrated Hindii shrines in time of pestilence or other great 
calamities, just as the lowest classes of Hindiis will occasionally be 
found worshipping at Muhammadan shrines. In the North-west I 
once saw poor Muhammadan men and women in the act of pro- 
pitiating the image of the goddess of small-pox during an outbreak 
of that epidemic. Moreover, the Islim of India has even borrowed 
something from the superstitions of Vaishnavism and Buddhism. I 
was shown relics of Muhammad, such as hair of his head, at Delhi 
and Lahore, while the impress of his foot is revered, if not actually 
worshipped, much as Hindiis and Buddhists worship the footsteps of 
Vishnu and Buddha. 

Without doubt this interaction of two religions, apparently 
opposed to each uther, is a necessary result of their mutual attrition 
during many centuries. And, in truth, there is more agreement 
between Hindiiism and Islim than may appear possible to a merely 
casual inquirer. Both are theoretically based on the unity of God. 
The fundamental dogma of Brihmanism is even shorter than that of 
the Muslims. It is expressed in three words: Ekam eva advitiyam, 


‘One only Being exists, no second.’ The countless deities of the 
Hindi Pantheon are all portions of the one eternal and absolute 
essence, and, though they have separate forms and functions, are 
subject, like human beings, to the same law of ultimate absorption 
into that one essence. In Vaishnavism there is clear recognition of 


one personal god, Vishnu. 

Then, again, both Hindiism and Islim agree in strictly fatalistic 
views of futurity. They both make the idea of man’s co-operating as 
a fellow-worker with God impossible. In Hindiiism the universe is 
God, and man is part of the universe. Why should he exert himself 
as if he had any separate existence, power, or will of his own? In 
Islim, on the other hand, the universe is created by God, and man 
has a separate existence; but he must resign himself like helpless 
clay into the hands of the all-powerful Potter. Doubtless, passages 
occur in our own Sacred Scriptures which seem to inculcate similar 
fatalistic doctrines. But the belief of a Christian that men are fel- 
low-labourers with God, and that He works through men, making 
their co-operation with Him subservient to the economy and harmony 
of the universe, is equally foreign to both Hindiiism and Islim. 
And yet in both systems, with curious inconsistency, a man’s own acts 
and self-righteousness are his only passport to paradise. 

Another element of agreement between Hindiism and Islim will 
be found in the inferior position both assign to women, and in the 
impenetrable curtain of privacy drawn by both around female life. 

Vor. XIT.—No. 65. i 
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In this matter, however, it is well known that the Hindiis have 
borrowed most of their ideas and practices from the Musalmins, 
Indian women in pre-Islimite times enjoyed great freedom and a far 
higher status. 

Unquestionably, the heaviest accusation which Muhammad’s 
enemies are able to bring against him is that by precept and example 
he encouraged sexual licence and a low estimate of women. Woman 
he declared to be formed of a crooked rib so weak and brittle that 
any attempt to bend it straight would break it. Wives are chiefly 
useful as domestic servants or as producers of male progeny. 

Islim in this regard is never likely to be better than its founder. 
We know, rather, that its tendency is to descend from bad to worse, 
and that vices, which cannot be named, are rife in Muhammadan 
cities. Nor does Muhammadanism contain within itself any power 
of throwing off this most fatal of all moral diseases. The evil is 
like a subtle, ineradicable poison which circulates in its very life- 
blood; and the canker, which is ever eating into Muhammadan 
home-life, is ever spreading to Muhammadan national life. 

Yes, it is a lamentable fact that a vast moral chasm must ever 
separate Muhammadanism and Christianity—an impassable gulf 
which is never likely to be bridged over. Nor will, I fear, any 
middle term be ever found between the two systems of doctrine which 
is likely to bring them into more cordial relationship. Christianity 
must now be included among the established religions of our Indian 
empire, and the three great religious systems of the world may be seen 
confronting each other almost everywhere on Indian soil. Can, then, 
no treaty of peace, no amicable compromise, be adjusted between the 
two unidolatrous religions—Christianity and Muhammadanism—when 
points of agreement have even been discovered between two systems 
so apparently opposed as Muhammadanism and Hindiiism? Have 
not the Christian and the Muslim good reason to regard each other 
as near relations? Do not both religions insist with equal force on 
the doctrine of God’s unity, and are not both closely related to 
Judaism? The reply is that near relationship does not imply com- 
patibility. Christianity is the legitimate child of Judaism—Islim 
the illegitimate; and between the true child and the bastard much 
harmony of feeling can scarcely be expected. 

I have no hesitation in affirming that if any proposal were made 
for some sort of combined action between selected representatives of 
the three religions for the elevation of the people of India, a strict 
Trinitarian Christian would at the present time have less difficulty 
in coming to terms with Hindiiism than with the religion of 
Muhammad. No Christian could, of course, ever reconcile himself to 
the monstrosities of Hindiiism, nor to its hideous idolatry, nor to 
its doctrine of metempsychosis; but he might find under its broad, 
all-receptive roof, doctrines not out of harmony with his own funda- 
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mental dogmas of a Trinity in Unity and of divine Incarnation and 
Atonement. 

It is admitted, of course, that Islim in the early stages of its 
career was the very soul of progress, and that only in later times have 
senility and feebleness crept over its vital forces. It is true, too, 
that Islam still makes converts by thousands among ignorant and 
uncivilised tribes, and by so doing elevates them far above the pagan 
level. The point to be noted is that, having raised them to this 
higher platform, it there leaves them. There is a finality and a want 
of elasticity about Muhammadanism which precludes its expanding 
beyond a certain fixed line of demarcation. Having once reached 
this line, it appears to lapse backwards ; to tend again towards mental 
and moral slavery ; to contract within narrower and narrower circles 
of bigotry and exclusiveness. Whereas the Christian’s course is ever 
onwards ; his movements ever free ; he is ever tending towards wider 
reaches of comprehensiveness, tolerance, and charity. His Master 
has not tied his hands or fettered his feet by rigorous and un- 
bending laws. He is ever advancing towards a higher life, towards 
higher conditions of being, where he may find infinite scope for the 
infinite development of all that is most pure, noble, and spiritual 
in his nature. 

And most certainly he can never consent to take a single retro- 
grade step towards the beggarly elements of Judaism, and a worse 
than Mosaic yoke of bondage. He can never consent to any sém- 
blance of a compromise with a system which has not yet purged itself 
from the taint of sexual licence, concubinage, and slavery, and still 
uses force in the propagation of its own creed. He can have no 
fellowship with a religion which, however reverently it may speak of 
Christ, regards the doctrine of His association with God the Father 
as a blasphemous fable, and the facts of His crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion as dangerous deceits. He can have no sympathy with a creed 
which at the best offers to its adherents a paradise more material, 
more earthly, more carnal than that from which their first parents 
were expelled. 


MoniER WILLIAMS. 
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THEORY OF POLITICAL EPITHETS. 


Tue last thing a propagandist usually thinks of is the law of 
epithets. It would be better if it were the first. Without definite 
ideas of the various kinds of epithets, their nature, uses, and object, 
advocacy becomes mere confusion, and truth is often put back instead 
of being put forward. Yet experience shows that in the pulpit, the 
press, and in Parliament, there is, as a rule, no theory of epithets in 
the minds of those who employ them. 

When I came to debate on platforms, or listened to those who 
did, I discerned that few persons knew one kind of truth from 
another, and it was no wonder that they did not know one kind of 
epithet from another. The most obstructive persons were honest 
men, who thought that they had a right to speak, because what they 
had to say was true. Whether it was relevant or useful had not 
occurred to them. I well remember the notice taken in newspapers 
when the Times first spoke of an ‘ established fact.’ The phrase was 
first heard of by the public in the columns of that newspaper. In 
philosophy, a fact is ‘established’ as soon as it is known to bea 
‘fact ;’ but in politics, a fact is not ‘established’ until it has recogni- 
tion in the common mind, and its reality is felt to be indisputable. 
Then, the fact can be used in public argument—it being within the 
public knowledge. The idea of there being two orders of facts struck 
most persons half a century ago as new. The distinction had not 
before been made. As there were two orders of facts—the unnoticed 
and the admitted—so there were two orders of truth—one which 
belonged to the subject in hand, and another which did not. This 
was not at all understood by working-class orators, to whom I 
listened. Useless and useful truth were distinctions unthought of. 
Doubtless all truth is useful if we wait until we want it ; but only that 
truth is useful in argument which pertains to the matter in debate. 
A man ought to have belief in the truth of what he says, but he 
ought to have more than that belief, he ought to have knowledge 
of its nature. What he publicly insists upon should be well ascer- 
tained truth, or, to use Grote’s expression, ‘reasoned truth,’ and the 
disputant should be sure of the kind he is dealing with. There is 
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important truth and unimportant truth ; wise truth and silly truth; 
there is sensible truth relevant to the question at issue, and foolish 
truth relevant to nothing. Honest, energetic, well-intentioned per- 
sons who do not know what they mean, or do not know whether what 
they mean is relevant or not, and who think their crude impressions 
ought to be heard because they are in earnest, are nuisances upon the 
platform and elsewhere. A clear conception of useful and useless 
truth is the first element of purpose in speech; and those without 
this knowledge are not likely to perceive any distinction in epithets. 
One who is ignorant of the difference of things will have no idea of 
discrimination in the terms in which he may describe them, nor 
will it occur to him that one epithet is not as fitting as another. 

A political society—whose name would not interest the reader if I 
gave it—to which many years ago I belonged, had a secretary possess- 
ing remarkable resource, and also a trained talent of incriminating im- 
putation towards official persons. His accusations often had truth in 
them, but it was our business not to accuse. The province of argu- 
ment is to convince and compel consent to what is wanted, by force 
of conviction created as to the reasonableness and feasibility of the 
concession sought. Imputation of a dishonouring kind only in- 
censes those to whom it is addressed, and sets them, not only against 
the plea, but against those who urge it. It was understood among 
us that we had caused the death of one official by ingenious per- 
tinacity of unevadable correspondence. This was an entirely legiti- 
mate form of official murder. We had acted upon Bentham’s maxim 
(pernicious if applied without discrimination), namely, that ‘to gain 
any redress, you must make the ruling powers uneasy.’ This is good 
doctrine under a selfish despotism, or under Lord Melbourne, whose 
policy was to deter persons from proposing improvements ; or under 
Lord Palmerston, whose art was to evade change sought if any one 
did propose it. But under a government with a conscience, anxious 
to accord all the redress of evil it can, and sorry it cannot do every- 
thing—assailing it by savage imputation, and pestering it with 
demands in season and out of season, is simply baseness of agita- 
tion, since it assumes that, under such rule, reason cannot be de- 
pended upon to arrest wrong. As the business of the society in 
question was at times retarded by the discussion and reconstruction 
of sentences, in which there had been secreted gun-cotton epithets, I 
drew up the following standing orders. 

I. That as regards official persons, whom it seems desirable, in the 
interest of this committee, to kill or to worry to the verge of death, 
by puncturing them with questions which cannot be answered, or 
by correspondence which will make life unendurable to them— 
such persons shall be selected, agreed upon, and set apart by this 
committee as subjects for these special operations; so that the 
secretary may not engage in the miscellaneous murder of ministers or 
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other State officials, who may possibly be of use to the country after 
the ends of this committee have been attained. 

II. That there shall be attached to this committee an officer whose 
duty it shall be to receive all challenges and give ‘ satisfaction ’ to all 
persons attempting hostile resentment of charges made against them: 
so that the secretary shall be able to indulge in that vivacity of ex- 
pression commonly regarded with public favour, and this committee 
be free from that personal responsibility which it might be incon- 
venient for them individually to undertake. 

III. In the absence of the belligerent officer who may be, at times, 
disabled in the discharge of his duties, the following arrangement 
shall be made. There shall be selected from the dictionary a list of 
all epithets which imply dishonesty, insincerity, wilfulness in dis- 
regarding the truth; accusations of malignant,tbase, or traitorous 
intentions, or other similar imputations. From this list no term 
shail be used in any communication of the committee. But a 
further list. shall be made of all the terms which may be employed 
in legitimate controversy ; namely, such as refer to indiscernment 
merely, to want of intelligent discrimination, to lack of sagacity, to 
unexpected misapprehension of evidence, to unusual facility in 
avoiding the truth, to obliviousness of facts amounting to an endow- 
ment, to a capacity for inventing premises which might give distinc- 
tion at the patent office if specifications were lodged there ; and other 
like phrases describing occasional peculiarities of mind, not implying 
inherent baseness; for in such case argument is useless. It is an 
affront to public justice to reason with an adversary who on his 
accuser’s showing ought to be disregarded or displaced. From this 
second list alone terms and phrases may be taken at will, when the 
fighting officer of the committee is not in to be ‘called out.’ 

This is perhaps an extreme way of putting the case, but the 
meaning is that a certain class of epithets are outrages, and those 
who employ them should be aware of it and be prepared to answer 
for them, or provide some one else to do it. The first impulse 
of a man charged with acting from dishonourable motives is to 
knock down his accuser. Praise is constantly given to Mr. Bright 
for the Saxon qualities of his speeches, Lord Hartington lately 
commended the fact to the notice of students whom he addressed. 
I have asked in vain both publishers and lexicographers to issue a 
Saxon dictionary, so that young students may see what the Saxon 
tongue may do for them, apart from the foreign admixture of words 
we have in use. Certainly, if some one with discernment would 
compile a short dictionary of epithets and phrases which may and 
may not be employed in fair and rational controversy, it would be of 
great service in journalism and in Parliament. It would prevent 
many libels being written and save ‘ Mr. Speaker ’ much trouble in the 
great assembly over which he presides. A copy presented to every 
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member on first taking his seat would be conceivably useful. The 
late Augustus de Morgan would have been benefited by it in his 
controversy with Sir William Hamilton upon originality of device in 
formal logic. Such a dictionary would enable the Pope to write 
encyclicals which a Protestant gentleman might read. 

Before the fall of the Emperor Napoleon the Third, a clever 
agent, by birth a Southern American, was sent to this country to 
establish a periodical which should interest the general public in 
dramatic, social, and personal news—told with gaiety and without 
any other apparent purpose than that of causing the paper to sell. 
When the paper became popular it was to exercise the function 
then of suggesting Imperialistic ideas and incidentally applauding 
the Imperial policy which then afflicted France. With a view to 
interest theJworking classes, and before the purpose of the paper was 
obvious, several persons were engaged to write in it upon subjects 
likely to commend the paper to the sympathy of active politicians 
among the people. I became one of the writers at the solicitation 
of a friend engaged, in whom I had confidence, and who was himself 
unacquainted with the Imperial purposes he was employed to serve. 
No limit was suggested to me as to what I should say, and I was told 
by the proprietor, who was also editor, that ‘I was at liberty to 
oceasion any action for libel, as that would cause the paper to 
be brought into notice. For myself, I need not trouble about 
hostility from persons outraged, as the proprietor would accept any 
challenge and fight any duel arising from the provocation I might 
give. As this was the first time I was connected with a fighting 
editor, these instructions excited my surprise, as they did not accord 
with my ideas of English journalism. I assured him that ‘I was not 
likely to procure him any employment in this respect.’ The proposal 
also awakened my curiosity as to the object of a paper which sought 
commercial success by these means. I had this experience in my 
mind in writing ‘standing orders’ recited above. This militant 
editor had, however, the merit which so many wild pen-wielders 
lack—that of perceiving that imputative epithets would be followed 
by action, and provided for it. 

In America I once attended a convention at Chatauqua Lake in 
the State of New York, situated 500 miles or more from the city. 
The lake is a famous place for the congregation of prophets. It is a 
general campaigning quarter for the other world and this. The 
shore is covered with tents of speculation and of practice. The 
ardent take their wives and families there, and spend their annual 
vacation between the pleasures of the lake and the progress of prin- 
ciples. They go there to put forth their views on things in general, 
and generally do it. America is a ‘free’ country, where the term 
‘free,’ being unfamiliar to new settlers, is too much for them; and 
since they are ‘free’ to make laws, they conclude that they are ‘ free’ 
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to disobey them. This misconception prevails in their use of terms 
of invective. They seem not to have heard that men of sense and 
taste make a ‘ law unto themselves’ in the use of language, and observe 
it. That this fact might occur to the convention, I induced four of 
the leaders to issue the three following rules on the first day of 
meeting. 


I. That each speaker be allowed reasonable time for denouncing everybody and 
everything, and afterwards it is hoped that the assembly will proceed to business, 

II. That if more imputation be desired by any speakers, the proprietor of the 
hall in which the convention meets shall be requested to set apart a howling- 
room, to which all such persons who can enjoy that diversion shall retire, attended 
by as many reporters as can be induced to accompany them. 

III. That it is not intended to disparage imputations or irrelevancies, which 
are always entertaining if well done, but to prevent the time of the convention 
being consumed upon persons instead of principles. 


The theory of epithets is not better understood by politicians 
than by preachers, who have always been offenders herein. Finding 
the scriptures sprinkled with epithets, the preacher thinks himself 
justified in using those sanctioned by their appearance there; and 
there is no part of scripture to which he is usually more faithful. 
Though the preacher needs no theory of epithets, which he might 
regard as a carnal curtailment of spiritual wrath, the politician does 


need a guiding code; without it he gets into continual difficulties. 
In the House of Commons the Speaker is always much occupied in 
watching and restraining the undisciplined tongues of members ; and 
public speakers elsewhere regulate their language by what the Speaker 
of Parliament is known to permit, rather than by any rule in their 
own minds. 

Epithets are of two kinds, disparaging and incriminating: the 
disparaging terms denote mental inability; the incriminating terms 
impute baseness of motive. Epithets which disparage an adversary’s 
intellectual capacity or acquirements are not morally offensive, since 
no man is perfect, and no man knows everything. True, most men 
are willing to be thought infallible, and secretly think they do know 
everything, and it is not pleasant to them to have it made plain 
that they have over-estimated their attainments. Being shown to 
be in error does not, however, make them hateful in the eyes of 
others, but incriminating epithets do. If it is said that some one has 
made a statement which he knows to be false, that is calumnious in 
the highest degree ; but if any one says that the statement he has made 
is ‘ calumnious,’ it merely points to the character and obvious inter- 
pretation which may be put upon what he has said, without the sayer 
seeing himself its injustice, or knowing its untruth. But if any one 
avers that his adversary is a ‘ calumniator,’ that means that he intended 
to calumniate, and knew very well what he was doing. A speaker, 
however, who charges another with making a‘ caluinnious’ statement, 
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goes so near the verge of outrage that he will do well to promptly 
limit his meaning to the nature, and not the intent of the act. A 
‘calumny’ is a false statement which injures, and it may be igno- 
rantly spoken. But if he who speaks it knows it to be false, and 
intends it to harm, he is a calumniator of a very base kind. If we 
say a man speaks ‘ untruly,’ it merely means he does not speak con- 
formably to fact, he being ignorant of the facts or mistaking the facts ; 
that is simply disparaging his competence. It is, however, more to 
the purpose to say his statement is erroneous, which also means 
without truth, in whole or part, but does not suggest that the ‘ untruth’ 
has been consciously put into it. But if we say any one speaks ‘ untruth- 
fully, that implies that he knows what the truth is, and wilfully says 
the contrary. The essence of a disparaging epithet is that it imputes 
conscious baseness to a person. All the terms connoting personal vile- 
ness must be kept out of controversy unless fighting is intended ; 
for every man will resent, in some form, imputations of this kind. 

Invective and denunciation are so easy that the ignorant and 
malignant may excel in it; and being easy it is the common substitute 
for argument by those to whom the skill and force of naked reason 
are unattainable. Wholesale imputation is a sign of ignorance and 
inferior power. A man of high sentiment may say a mean thing. I 
have heard a speaker of education and position, before whom the 
mean thing had been spoken, at once declare that ‘only a man of poor 
and shabby spirit could or would say it.’ Though unusual, it would 
have heen more decisive had he replied—‘ The best of men are not 
always at their best. A man whose general spirit is just and noble 
will sometimes have ignoble moments, when he will say or do things 
which, when his habitual nature prevails, he will himself regret or 
dislike. Let us consider what we have just heard to be of that kind.’ 
A mean thing does not necessarily imply a mean person; and what 
is said upon it should be limited to what is in question. If other 
acts are known and meanness is a characteristic of the man, discussion 
on another subject is not the time to open up that charge. It has 
often happened that a person to be answered was known to be 
concerned in ambiguous transactions personally disreputable—as is 
sometimes the case with members of Parliament. Yet to obtrude 
this alien fact in debate would put an end toit. It is quite enough 
to say that ‘there is no evidence that such a one has succeeded in 
creating any general impression that he has that special personal 
authority which should preclude his opinions from examination.’ 
Where the peculiarity of character is notorious, the veiled allusion 
is sufficient: where it is not known to all, the innuendo is a mistake, 
as it will be denied successfully. 

There is a class of epithets which do not charge a man with 
meanness or falsehood, but yet may hold him up to personal dislike, 
or social opprobrium; as when a disputant points out that his 
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opponent’s mother was never married. This does not impute to him 
any personal quality of baseness, but the animus of the imputation 
implies baseness in him who makes it ; since it shows that he is willing 
to wound one whom he should simply confute. The policy of the 
capable disputant is always to treat his adversary as a person of 
sincerity and right feeling. If he cannot make up his mind to do 
this, he should hold his peace. His silence will not help the elucida- 
tion of truth ; but he will not darken it by involving it in confusion 
and contempt. In controversy which has truth for its object, personal 
invective shows lack of judgment, since the character or motives of a 
disputant have nothing to do with the truth or tendency of a political 
or religious principle. A good man may maintain a very bad proposi- 
tion without being aware of it, or seeing, or believing in its bad 
tendency. On the other hand, a bad man may advance a very just 
proposition without knowing or caring about its tendency—or he may 
maintain it from mere intellectual pride, as an exercise of controversial 
skill. His motive or personal interest, by which he may be actuated, are 
things quite apart from the truth and utility of the proposition itself. 
Therefore, unless motives are kept quite apart and excluded entirely 
from argument, discussion, sooner or later, ends in personalities, rage, 
and scandal. It is not to be overlooked that itis held to be ‘ spirited’ 
in controversy ‘to give your opponent as good as he sends,’ but it 
altogether depends upon what he does send whether a gentleman 
can return it ‘in kind.’ Nobody seems to reflect that, if you ‘ answer 
a fool according to his folly,’ you must come down to the level 
of the fool to do it. Sallies of wit, or humour, or bright satire may 
be retorted and win applause, provided the retorts are brief and of 
good quality. Recrimination like that which O’Connell applied to 
Disraeli, when he suggested that ‘he was the heir-at-law of the im- 


penitent thief upon the Cross,’ the public tolerate as the fierce pas- — 


time of a master in malignancy, and even pardon it for the diversion 
it affords; but too much of it darkens the air of investigation, pro- 
tects from disturbance the wrong to be redressed, and hides from 
observation the error which was to be exposed. No one is bound to 
argue with a vituperator. When Mr. Cobden was challenged toa 
duel by one unable otherwise to answer his arguments, he sent word 
to the pistoleer that he paid police-rates that the ‘force’ might 
attend to those who conducted discussion with bullets. When a 
gentleman meets with a coarse assailant, he regards him, to use the 
expression of Guizot, as ‘ beneath the level of his contempt,’ and does 
not condescend to answer in the same language. A controversialist 
of self-respect never gives an opponent ‘ as good as he sends’ if what 
he sends is bad. 

Having had probably as large an experience as any one with 
disagreeable adversaries, I do not describe theories of speech which 
I have never tried. Reports were published in one instance of 
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debates in which I engaged in London and Glasgow, extending over 
ten weeks. My reverend adversary was sent out by influential bodies 
on a ‘mission’ of opponency. He had a natural talent for vicious 
imputation, which would have won him a prize medal in any exhi- 
bition of Billingsgate. One morning I was invited to a friendly 
breakfast with a reverend Doctor in Neweastle-upon-Tyne. To my 
surprise, my unpleasant adversary was residing in the house, and ap- 
peared at the table. If any one is discourteous to you on a platform, 
you can protect yourself at discretion; but to meet him otherwise by 
your own consent is to invite a repetition of the outrage; and I 
thought my reverend host guilty of a breach of hospitality to a guest 
in subjecting me to such contact without my knowledge and willing- 
ness. In a short time my opponent at the table referred to a speech 
I had made on the previous night, and said ‘I was a liar.’ It was 
not prettily said; and I thought that, if my host was a gentleman, 
he would not permit such language to be applied at his own table 
to one who was his guest. Looking at my free-tongued opponent, I 
said : * Do you not see that if I should use the same language towards 
you, this breakfast would end very disagreeably in the opinion of the 
lady who presides at it; and, if I addressed you as a “liar” on 
the platform, the public would never see the merits of the question 
in debate between us?’ His answer was, ‘I wish you would ;’ which 
showed his excellent judgment. ‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘then the invective, 
which in you would be counted holy wrath, would be considered in 
me a sign of perverseness of principle.’ What kept me from com- 
plying with these sagacious and ingenuous invitations to be offensive 
was, perceiving that abuse is a want of art in debate. It sets the 
best class of auditors against him who employs it, from whose dis- 
approval nothing rescues him save the foolishness of the opponent 
who does the same thing. My judgment was not approved by impe- 
tuous friends, who in many towns invited a fiery colleague to meet 
this gentleman with a ‘ mission,’ and ‘give him as good as he sent,’ 
which the said colleague did. The uproar then occasioned was 
indescribable—the audience were thrown into confusion and fury, 
discussion itself was discredited, and those opposed to the public 
investigation of opinion succeeded in discountenancing it, and in 
preventing any further opportunity of attempting it in those towns 
for many yearsafter. The halls were closed against what were rightly 
called ‘ disgraceful proceedings.’ 

Young advocates often have an activity of imagination which 
endows facts with attributes which do not belong to them. Youth 
mostly lives in a territory where the field of truth is not fenced 
off from the field of falsehood, and they do not always know 
which is which. Some nations have a poetic way of looking at 
veracity—a sort of natural difficulty in dealing with it with the 
exactness which the English and the Scotch prefer. The self-respect 
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of an adversary is not wounded if it is said he has a refracting mind 
which acts like water, causing the straightest wand of fact thrust 
into it to seem bent. Lord Palmerston went as far as was permissible 
when he said of one that ‘he had a constitutional incapacity for 
seeing the truth.’ Cobden stepped over the margin of the permis- 
sible when he described Lord Palmerston as having ‘so impartial a 
mind that he had no bias—not even towards the truth.’ The fault 
here is that the specification denied to Palmerston the instinct of 
truth, without which a man ceases to be a gentleman. 

On a famous night in the House of Commons, when Mr. Disraeli 
was in Opposition, he assailed Mr. Gladstone in tones of fierce vitupera- 
tion of the ‘ unfinished’ type of his earlier invective in his Runnymede 
Letters. To all human seeming his excitement was accountable. As 
he spoke he clutched the table as though it were a friend. A morning 
journal published a portion of his speech in which the words had those 
sibilant endings peculiar to spirituous articulation. When Mr. 
Gladstone came to reply he made no accusation as to the condition of 
his assailant, but simply said that ‘he himself laboured under dis- 
advantage in his answer, as the right honourable gentleman had 
manifestly access to sources of inspiration denied to Her Majesty’s 
Government.’ These skilful words were open to two interpretations 
which might be applied at the discretion of the hearer—to Mr. 
Disraeli’s research or his refreshment. This is a perfect example of 
retort within the limits of Parliamentary courtesy—all the more 
effective from its forbearingness. 

The advantage of abstention from calumnious imputation is very 
great. So long as an advocate keeps to epithets or phrases which 
imply lack of skill, or of comprehension, or of discernment merely, 
his opponent is compelled to deal with the facts of the case, and to 
show that his knowledge of them is complete and his interpretation 
of them just: and if his friends come to his assistance, they must 
work in the line of elucidating his view of the question. Every 
attempt they make to vindicate his information and understanding, 
tends to render clearer the facts in dispute. But the moment a dis- 
honouring epithet is used, one that accuses an opponent of being 
wanting in good faith, or of arguing from motives of pecuniary inte- 
rest, or as consciously saying the contrary of that which he knows to be 
true, the adversary at once ceases to reason : he retorts with insult and 
disdain, and either proposes a duel or speaks one. Argument is over 
and personalities begin. The opponent probably recriminates by 
making similar charges against his assailant. His friends come to 
his rescue: they defend his character instead of his arguments— 
mostly they bring counter-charges against his accusers to prove that 
they are as infamous as they need be. Deadly enmity or enduring 
contempt arises between opponents and their partisans, and little 
more is heard, sometimes for years, of the question originally in dis- 
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pute. By all means let the base be put down, but let that business 
be kept zeparate from advocacy. Advocacy is a distinct art. Once 
let the wide mouth of epithets be opened, and all the toads of passion 
and abuse leap to the platform and spit at all not of their way of 
thinking. Epithets of incrimination do but put, as it were, weapons 
into the hands of the adversary whereby he may the better withstand 
or parry the assault on his error. Every such imputation does but 
act as a buffer breaking the force of the blow intended to be dealt. 
In the years preceding the slavery war in America, Lloyd 
Garrison and his friends made the most infuriating imputations upon 
slaveholders and their partisans, the clergy. If it were conceivable 
that lust and interest were their main incentives, it was not worth 
while imputing them. It doubled the cruelty many slaves had to 
suffer while they remained in the planter’s power. The clergy were 
mostly misled by finding Christianity in favour of slavery: and this 
should have been remembered. Professor Francis William Newman 
said this, and he was as ardent an emancipationist as Garrison, and far 
more competent than he to declare what Christianity really did sanction. 
Had Garrison and his followers not been thus imputative, emancipation 
would have inspired less hatred and have advanced not less surely. 
The example of America, abolitionists triumphing by indomitable 
advocacy of the moral, economical, and logical claims of emancipation, 
would have been a nobler contribution to public progress than 
civil war. Years before the war I put this view of the case in the 
Leader newspaper, and Mr. Wendell Phillips, the most eloquent of 
anti-slavery agitators, replied in an oration delivered in the Mélodeon, 
Boston. I was as much for emancipation as Mr. Phillips, and held 
Lloyd Garrison in honour, as Mr. Phillips frankly acknowledged. 
Garrison and I were friends until his death. My argument with respect 
to the anti-slavery agitation was: ‘If a man speaks for his own 
gratification, he may be as “ harsh ” as he pleases; but if he speaks 
for the downtrodden and oppressed, he must be content to put a curb 
upon the tongue of holiest passion, and speak only as harshly as is com- 
patible with the amelioration of the evil he proposes to redress. ‘ Un- 
compromising policy” is not to be measured by the instant attainment 
of absolute justice. What is wanted in redress is amelioration as fast as 
you can get it, absolute justice as soon as you can reach it. When 
Confucius said that he would choose for a leader “a man who would 
maintain a steady vigilance in the direction of affairs, who was 
capable of forming plans, and of executing them,” he rightly placed 
wisdom and executive capacity above courage ; for, down to this day, 
our popular movements are led by heroes who fear nothing, and who 
win nothing. The air in England is often filled with high cries and 
spirited denunciations ; indignation is at a premium, and this is called 
advocacy. . . . But to calculate, to make sure of your aim, is to be 
decried as one who is too cold or too genteel to feel or to strike, 
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If an artillery officer throws shell after shell which never reach the 
enemy, he is replaced by some one with a better eye and a surer 
aim. But in the artillery battle of opinion, to mean to hit is quite 
sufficient ; and if you have a certain grand indifference as to whether 
you hit or not, you may count on public applause. A logician need 
be no less militant than a canonnier. Discipline is as much a force 
in reason as in war. In both cases valour is the better for being 
put to drill. Neither on the platform nor in the field has mere 
courage any inherent power of taking care of itself. For Mr. Gar. 
rison to praise as he did Daniel O’Connell’s invectives against slave- 
holders, was as though he fancied that the terror lay in the war- 
whoop of the Comanche, unmindful that the unostentatious musketry 
of civilised infantry blows whoop and tomahawk to the devil.’ ! 

Mr. Phillips dealt in no hypothetical way with this. He read the 
passage here cited and gave, as is his wont, a brilliant reply to it. He 
contended that ‘ the Liberationists did not imagine that zeal supplied 
the place of common sense,’ that ‘considering the men in the mass, 
connected with the anti-slavery movement, it had been marked by 
the most sagacious adaptation of means to ends, the strictest self- 
discipline, the most thorough research, and an amount of manly 
argument addressed to the mind and conscience of the nation, and 
that its course had been marked by a cheerful surrender of all indi- 
vidual claims to leadership such as no other cause in America had 
ever offered.’ There was so much truth in this that, if my repre- 
sentations did not very plainly include the admission of it, it was in 
this respect defective and unjust. The orator admitted that I had 
written generously and not grudgingly of Garrison, nor was it in my 
mind to conceal any of these characteristics, for my argument was, 
that the more strongly they existed, the less was the need of employing 
invective, which disfigured and obscured so many merits. Mr. 
Phillips averred further ‘that they had given the most cordial wel- 
coming of the slightest effort of every honest attempt to lighten or 
break the chain of the slave.’ Now it was the peculiarity of dis- 
cussing the ‘honesty’ of him who made tardy acquiescence in their 
cause, that delayed them on their way. In a previous speech Mr. 
Phillips said: ‘ There is sufficient anti-slavery sentiment to put many 
persons on their good behaviour, sufficient to bring the Rev. Orville 
Dewey to his knees, and make him attempt to lie himself out of a 
late delicate embarrassment. (Great applause). That, to be sure, is 
the only way for a true-bred American to apologise!’* This 
minister was eminent among the Unitarians, the only church save 
the Quakers among whom the Abolitionists could look for friends. 


1 Letters of ‘Ion’ : reprinted (with Lloyd Garrison’s usual candour) from the Leader 
(London) in the Boston Liberator, Dec. 17, 1852. 

2 Orations, by Wendell Phillips. The ‘ Philosophy of the Abolition Movement,’ 
p. 98: delivered in the Mélodeon, Boston, Jantiary 27, 1853. 

* Orations of Wendell Phillips, ‘The Sims Anniversary,’ p. 96: April 12, 1852. 
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To be beaten back with this contempt and scorn must have been a 
warning to all not to walk towards the anti-slavery camp with 
unsteady steps. Mr. Dewey may have deserved this treatment, but it 
is not good policy in a general to hang his unsatisfactory recruits 
until the war is over. To my remarks that popular movements are 
too often ‘led by heroes who fear nothing,’ and win nothing, Mr. 
Phillips cites with much force ‘ the progress of Parliamentary Reform 
in England, the abolition of the Test Acts, of high rates of Postage, 
of Catholic Disability, of Negro Slavery, and the Corn Laws; and 
asks, if the leaders of these movements have been losers, he should like 
to know what party in my opinion have won.’ 

It is true that in these and other movements in which maddening 
invective was employed, those who were in the movements very well 
know that the Niagarian flood of denunciation which was poured 
out washed more people away from them than it ever washed into 
them, and some movements were washed entirely away by it. When 
a great cause is carried in spite of invective, there are always persons 
who consider that it was carried by it. 

Not long after these ‘Ion’ letters I wrote to Theodore Parker, 
withdrawing my objections to the fierce language of abolitionists, 
seeing that they intended to fight. If a man intends to fight it 
does not matter what he says before he begins. He is not amenable 
to laws of controversy who has taken the field to kill his adversary. 
After Mr. Parker’s death, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Joseph Lyman, his 
biographer, brought over to England my letter, and asked me what 
answer Parker made to it. As the letter was written some years 
before the war, when no one supposed that war was in Parker’s mind, 
his friends were wishful to know how I knew that he had the idea. 
His answer I could not find, but my reason for concluding that he 
had war in his mind, I could give. It was that when a gentleman 
uses furious incriminating epithets towards others, he knows that 
they will, if they have the courage of their accuser, answer him 
sooner or later with the first weapon to hand. Invective isa defiance 
and a challenge all the world over, and no gentleman employs it 
unless he intends to fight.‘ 

Invective in England is not answered by a bullet, because 
duelling is forbidden ; but the duel of hatred and contempt is always 
going on. He who is outraged carries a pistol in his speech, and 
fires at the invector and his ‘cause’ whenever and wherever he has 


opportunity. 
It would be silly to say that invective has always been useless. 


4 My words were: ‘ Judging that you, Mr. Garrison and Wendell Phillips, foresee 
that the slavery question must end in battle, and that you so mean it tv do, I now 
approve the policy of your speeches and invective, which hitherto I have dissented 


from.’—London, Oct. 26, 1856. The letter was one acknowledging the volume of Mr. 


Parker's defence, which he had sent me. 
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Denunciation is as the drum and the trumpet with which the honest 
mountebank calls together the crowd at a fair. It would be par- 
donable if a poor, unfriended, and forlorn movement had recourse 
to this device to attract attention. The real objection is that when 
these sort of hearers are drawn together by it, they have to be fed 
upon it to keep them together. If it be impossible to have earnest- 
ness in a good cause without outrage, outrage is better than that the 
cause should die. I never was an advocate for that ‘despicable 
virtue of prudence,’ which is the fair-seeming cloak of supineness 
when wrong has to be assailed. I never was for playing at patriotism 
nor at propagandism. I am for fairness combined with impassable 
purpose. I believe that we may have ‘ bold and unselfish men whose 
foreheads are lit by the rising sun,’ to use an expression of Mr. 
Phillips, who yet have a just speaking tongue in their mouths. It is 
more honourable to be a savage than a hypocrite—but what ne- 
cessity is there for a sincere man being a savage ? 

Nevertheless, no argument, however useful it may be, is com- 
mended if its disadvantages are concealed. Let it therefore be 
owned that invective is, considered popularly, a sort of force just as 
yelling is considered by the Red Indian a vital part of battle, and the 
majority of persons would not believe that a battle for truth was 
going on did they not hear rhetorical yelling about. In the be- 
ginning of the platform advocacy I engaged in, my inclination 
was to act upon the rule of confining invective to error and not to 
those who held it. It must have been that I did it, for I was con- 
tinually subjected to sharp censure by valued friends, who thought 
they saw in my consideration for fairness of argument dangerous 
signs of abandonment of principle. Not to employ remorseless terms 
of speech appeared loss of spirit. Poets wrote epigrams which were 
intended to make my degeneracy very clear and not to my advantage. 
The danger of the argument set forth in this portion of personal 
experience is, that it may furnish a pretext to some for standing 
aloof from a right agitation, because ‘ fool friends’ of progress have 
control of it. This never deterred me. It is a rotten stage of culti- 
vation when a man’s sense of the right method is so delicate that he 
is incapable of acting against gross wrong. The grossest combatant 
for its destruction has a manlier and healthier mind than his. His 
duty is to work for the right, in the right way which he knows. It has 
to be admitted also that gentlemen as well as workmen, that great men 
as well as little men, have been, more or less, believers in violent 
language. It always seems a means of power to the ignorant.® This 

5 A friend of mine, a journalist, trained in the old school, which sought influence 
by capacity of political thought and vigour of statement, once sought employment 
on a rising London paper. His name was his testimonial, and audience was given 


him, when the first thing said to him by the shrewd proprietor was, ‘ Sir, what we 
want on this paper is not strong thinking but strong writing.’ Events proved that 


there was money in the idea. 
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is partly because violence of speech is a relief to the indignant, is 
easier than thinking, and is less trouble than art in advocacy. It 
requires far less knowledge and skill to attack a person than to 
attack a system. The evil of a system can only be shown by facts, 
and they require mastery, which means thought and labour. The 
evils of a system are a thousandfold greater than the evil in persons, 
which rather demands commiseration, being mostly produced by the 
evil system. There is a far wider field for splendid invective against 
error than against the erring. When genius, passion, and instructed 
indignation are directed to the causes of error, there will be no lack 
of fervour, or fiery vivacity of speech. 

Many do not know a proposition for which they are clamouring, 
if stated in dispassionate words. If strong reason is substituted for 
strong speaking, they do not know the principle again, and think it 
has been betrayed. It is desirable that this should be understood, 
else those who adopt a policy of just consideration of others in argu- 
ment will turn back and think good sense is a failure. But in my 
experience I have seen that the unjust epithet is as the boomerang, 
which comes back, striking those who throw it—that those who have 
had strong patience have found that exactness, cogency, and mani- 
fest fairness were a greater power for conviction and influence than 
outrage. No contrary belief would ever have prevailed, had not 


public ignorance enabled men to diffuse an impression that heedless- 
ness of speech is a merit, and the gratification of passion and spite a 


form of the public good. 


GEORGE JAcoB HOLYOAKE. 


Vor. XII.—No. 65. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND FORCE. 


In July 1877 the Quarterly Review had an article of mine on 
‘Electricity as applied in Peace and War,’ to which I refer here 
because it forms a convenient landmark. Though it was written but 
five years ago, and was intended to give in a popular form an account 
of electrical science as it then existed, it is quite curious to remark 
how completely recent inventions have left its statements in arrear. 
Not only have rapid advances been made in the science itself, by the 
labours of philosophers and the eontrivances of inventors, but popular 
knowledge of the subject has increased. The newspaper and the 
popular lecturer have taken it up, and instilled it into us, so to speak, 
with our tea and toast at breakfast. The article contains no mention 
of the telephone or of the phonograph, which to-day are household 
words. It speaks throughout of voltaic electricity as the form with 
which the world was principally concerned. The very nomenclature 
of the science, which I took some pains to expound, is as archaic as 
Chaucer’s English. The name of at least one standard, and the 
capacity of a second, have been altered. A great philosopher whose 
patronymic was then used as the designation of an electrical measure 
has ‘given place to another. The measure to which ‘ Weber’ stood 
sponsor has been divided into two, and his old place in the text-books 
knows him no more. In fact, electrical science is in a state of rapid 
and violent change. It is developing with a rapidity which almost 
seems to rival that of the imponderable agent with which it deals; 
and the fact that electricians have nothing, amidst all these changes, 
to unlearn, and nothing to retract, speaks volumes for the care and 
skill of its first leaders and workers. 

Nowadays every one knows something in a general way about the 
telephone. Five years ago the telephone was just heard of as a 
scientific toy; now every great office in London, and in a hundred 
cities besides, is in telephonic communication with its correspondents. 
In 1877, again, the electric light, though well known in theory, and 
actually used for lighthouse work, or for some grand illuminations, 
had not yet begun to be utilised as a source of domestic supply. As 
railroads took possession of the land at the beginning of this century, 
so did electricity in the last few years. The telegraph system spread 
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itself over both hemispheres and under every sea. Just at the moment 
when that was becoming complete, and competing lines, in default of 
new continents to conquer, were beginning to quarrel among themselves, 
a new revolution occurred; the world suddenly learned that electri- 
city could be applied to an infinity of purposes undreamt of before. 
It was shown to be as strong as it was swift and delicate. It will 
drive a printing machine or a railway train; it will work an elevator 
for lifting heavy weights. But what it has gained in strength it 
has not lost in delicacy. It will by means of a little instrument no 
larger than an apple keep a sewing machine going; it can be 
applied to a pen, which writes as fast as a skilful penman can guide it, 
a copy from which a thousand impressions can be obtained; it is, 
indeed, so sensitive that it will discover the whereabouts of a bullet 
in a wound. 

Every one knows nowadays that to maintain a current of electricity 
a continuous electrode or electrical conductor is required between 
the opposite poles of the generating battery. The simplest form in 
which a circuit can be established is to plunge a couple of strips of 
dissimilar metals into a tumbler of acidulated water. If two strips 
of copper and zinc are so immersed, and are connected by a wire 
outside the glass, the acid begins to eat the zinc, and a current 
of electricity forces its way from the zinc, through the acidulated 
water, to the copper, and thence along the connecting wire back 
to the zinc again. Here we have in its simplest form a complete 
electrical system. The most intricate network of telegraphs, the 
most complete plan of street lighting, only differs from it in the 
necessary complication of its details. Those who are unskilled in 
electricity will do well at this point to encounter the strange ter- 
minology of the science, and learn a few necessary names and de- 
finitions. The arrangement within the glass is an element or 
cell. A number of such cells coupled together is a battery. The 
two ends of zine and copper which project outside the glass are the 
battery poles. The metal blade attacked by the acid (in this case 
the zinc) is the negative pole. The one not attacked is the positive 
pole. The outside wires are called indifferently leads, conductors, or 
electrodes. The acidulated water which attacks the zine is called 
the electrolyte. The burning or consumption of zinc is electrolysis. 

The current, in forcing its way from the zinc to the copper, 
encounters electrical ‘resistance’ in the electrolyte, and the joint 
resistance of zinc, electrolyte, and copper is known as the intrapolar 
or internal resistance of the battery. In like manner the retardation 
caused by the external wires, and the lamps, instruments, and resist- 
ances inserted in the circuit, is known as its extrapolar or exterior 
resistance. All details of the most elaborate systems group them- 
selves under these heads. The whole system over which a current 
passes is called a circuit. A closed circuit, when the way is con- 
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tinuous throughout, however many interpolations of extraneous re- 
sistances it may contain ; an open circuit when either by design or by 
accident the continuity of the conductor is destroyed. 

By electrical resistance is meant the opposition offered by every 
constituent part of the circuit to the passage of a current. There is 
first the resistance of the generating battery itself; in a chemical 
battery the acidulated water, or electrolyte, offers a very high re- 
sistance; then come the resistance of the leading wires, and in 
addition the resistance of every constituent portion of the circuit, be 
it electric machine, resistance coil, electro-magnet, telegraph machine, 
or the carbons of a series of electric lights; in fact, any retardation 
of the current, caused by material impediment or by work to be per- 
formed, is known by the name of resistance, which can be tested 
and measured; but whatever obstacles a current may have to en- 
counter, its way must be continuous and unbroken by the smallest 
interval. It will be seen from this that resistance is merely a 
relative term. Every substance can be electrified, some with greater 
and some with less difficulty. The metals, for instance, such as 
german silver and copper, can be electrified almost instantaneously. 
Other substances—glass, carbon, shellac, and gutta percha—take 
a very long time, and require persistent electric excitation to 
become so. Generally speaking, substances which can be very 
easily electrified are known as conductors, and those which are 
slowly electrified are called insulators. Neither term is strictly ac- 
curate. It is only a question of degree. Even the best conductor 
offers a certain amount of retardation; and the worst conductor 
known is permeable in time, and does not afford perfect insula- 
tion. To be sure the limits of variation in this respect are wide 
enough. An uncovered wire of copper will allow a current to move 
along it at the rate of 288,000 miles a second, and it would take 
minutes and perhaps hours to creep over an inch or two of gutta 
percha. Still, as a mathematical fact, neither insulators nor con- 
ductors are perfect. The two properties are reciprocals. If we take 
100 as the standard of conductivity or absolute non-resistance, pure 
copper wire would show, perhaps, 96 or 98 of conductivity and 4 or 2 
of resistance. Gutta percha, at the other end of the scale, might 
show less than 1 of conductivity and more than 99 of resistance. I 
have not at hand the exact figures, but these will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the meaning. The mathematical formula known as Ohm’s 
fundamental law states electrical resistance to be inversely proportional 
to the strength of the current.! An illustration of this is seen in the 
case of a lightning conductor. A small copper wire will carry away a 
moderate current without disturbance, because the current and the 


1 Ohm’s law. I= R where I is the intensity of the current, E the electromotive 


force, and R the resistance. 
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resistance of the wire have some manageable relation to each other. 
But, if a flash of lightning were to pass along the same wire, it would 
fuse the wire; because, although the resistance would be the same, the 
proportion borne by the electro-motive force of the lightning to the 
conductivity of the wire, would have no manageable relation to the 
current. On the same principle a piece of carbon introduced into 
a circuit stops the passage of a feeble current, being a bad conductor. 
It, however, allows a strong current to pass; but, before doing so, it 
offers such vigorous resistance that the energy necessary to overcome 
the resistance is sufficient to heat the carbon white hot, or, if there 
be a break in the carbon, to cause an electric are at the point of 
fracture. This is the principle of the electric light. 

The next point offered for consideration by the simple circuit 
which I have described, is the electro-motive force. In the case of 
chemical electricity, the electro-motive force depends upon the differ- 
ence of activity with which the zinc and the copper are attacked by 
the dilute acid. In the case of electro-magnetism, of which I shall 
have a good deal to say further on, electro-motive force depends, 
within certain limits, upon the degree of rapidity with which the 
armature coils are made to rotate in the magnetic field. But in 
either case electro-motive force is due to what, in electric parlance, 
is known as difference of potential, that is, to the anxiety of electricity 
to force its way from one pole of a battery to the other. 

Before saying anything about measurements, it may be charitable 
to warn those who have been, perhaps fruitlessly, poring over electri- 
cal books that certain technical terms used in the science have lately 
changed their significance. This will, no doubt, eventually be an 
advantage to the student, as it will introduce greater neatness and 
precision; but the intermediate effect is bewildering; because the 
same word stands for two or more different ideas. Electricity being, 
like heat or light, a mode of motion, its manifestation is usually 
spoken of conventionally as a current. Probably there is no such 
thing ; the force obeys certain laws, and acts in particular ways, but 
it does not flow bodily from place to place as a current does. It 
follows rather the analogy of light-undulations or sound-waves. Sir 
William Thomson and others who have devoted themselves to the 
investigation of electrical phenomena avow themselves at fault: 
they do not know what electricity is: but whatever it is, the earth 
contains a practically inexhaustible supply of it, and portions of it 
can be separated from the main body. The portion so separated has 
a tendency to escape and recombine. In doing so it exerts energy; 
in other words, it performs work, which may be directed, utilised, or 
measured. Force may be exerted, either to produce motion in bodies 
at rest, or to oppose resistance to moving bodies ; in either case it does 
a definite amount of work, which may be measured and compared 
with a standard. In mechanics such a standard is found in the force 
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which is required to raise a weight of one pound to the height of one 
foot. For electrical purposes the foot-pound would not be sufficiently 
refined ; but a standard has been devised on the same principle, which 
supposes an electrical force which is capable of raising one gramme 
in weight through one metre of height in one second of time. This 
standard bas been named an absolute unit. In measuring a force it 
is not necessary to inquire whether it is employed in promoting motion 
or in resisting it. So that the strength of a current, the resistance 
of a wire to the passage of a current, or the quantity of electricity 
passing in a given time through a given circuit, can all be expressed 
in terms of the absolute unit. It still remained to invent measures 
which should be accurate multiples of the unit, and to find appro- 
priate names for the measures. A man calling for a pint of wine 
does not calculate the cubic contents of his bottle; he compares the 
quantity he buys with a standard pint, and in like manner a cask is 
said to contain a certain number of quarts. Electricians, when first 
confronted with the necessity of weighing and measuring, had to 
invent names by which they could designate in absolute units a 
certain definite amount of resistance, quantity of current, electro- 
motive force, intensity of current. 

A committee of the British Association have the honour of establish- 
ing the first series of standards. They hit upon the happy thought 
of calling the new measures by the names of distinguished electricians. 
The standard of resistance—that is, the opposition offered by any 
substance to the passage of electricity through or across it—they 
called an Ohm. It corresponds to the resistance of an iron wire four 
millimetres in diameter and about a hundred metres in length. 
Certified copies of this standard, consisting of coils of platinum 
silver wire, each of which opposes one or some definite number 
of Ohm’s resistance to the passage of a current, are now every- 
where obtainable. They are known by the name of resistance coils, 
and are marked with the number of Ohm’s resistance which they 
offer. They are arranged in boxes, and are so connected that a 
current can readily be passed through any amount of resistance which 
may be required for the purpose of comparison. At the present 
moment all electrical resistances are habitually measured in ohms, as 
liquids are by the pint or ribbons by the yard. 

The unit of electro-motive force has had assigned to it the name 
of Volta, the great electrician of Bologna. A volt is, roughly 
speaking, a force equal to that form of electric battery called a 
Daniells cell ; but there is no real standard of it. A Daniells cell is 
accurate enough for practical purposes, though it is really 1:079, ora 
little more than a volt. 

Ampeére, the French electrician, has lately been honoured by having 
his name conferred on the standard measure of ‘ intensity.’ An Ampére 
designates that property of a current which was formerly roughly 
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known as a Weber; but ‘quantity’ was also included under the 
term Weber. This property has now a name of its own, and is 
called a Coulomb. It is the quantity of electricity which is forced 
through the resistance of one ohm, by a current with the intensity 
of one ampére, in one second. The old Weber has thus disappeared, 
and has been replaced by these two correlative measures, the Ampére 
and the Coulomb. This change is hardly a year old, and all elec- 
trical books published before that date necessarily confound the two, 
and use the old term Weber for either measure indifferently. 

I fear to weary the reader with these details: the excuse is that, 
although received into the daily speech of electricians, these changes 
are not yet found in text-books. There is also another matter 
which, if the reader takes the trouble to note it well, will save 
him an infinity of trouble, and that is the significance of the 
words ‘tension, ‘intensity,’ and ‘electro-motive force.’ The words 
are often employed as if they were convertible terms, whereas they 
are, or ought to be, quite distinct. I have seen them figure in 
different senses on the same page. Ohm’s law, given above, is ex- 


E 
pressed by the formula I = R° In other words, I, the intensity of a 


given current, is equal to E, the electro-motive force of the battery 
or generating machine, divided by R, the total resistance of the 
circuit. This is simple enough. But tension is used sometimes as an 
equivalent of ‘E’ in Ohm’s formula, and sometimes as synonymous 
with ‘I,’ which is the product of E divided by R. Either of these 
quantities may, in any circuit, vary indefinitely. You may join up 
a thousand Daniells cells together so as to produce a battery that 
would strike a man dead; you may work a dynamo machine at a 
speed which would produce effects if possible more terrible; or, on 
the other hand, you may obtain from your battery a current that 
would not hurt a baby. Then, for resistance, you may have a thick 


‘wire which would be no appreciable impediment to the passage of a 


current, or you may place in the current fifty lamps, which would offer 
to it tremendous opposition. As either of these quantities varies, so 
does the intensity vary. It is, therefore, very annoying to a reader 
to find his author using one term as if it was the synonym of the 
other. The confusion is aided by the fact that the French use the 
word tension in the sense of intensity, whereas, more often than not, 
English writers use tension to express difference of potential, the 
*E’ of Ohm’s formula. It would be well if the word tension were 
discarded altogether: but, as it has not yet been discarded, the reader 
is warned, when he meets the word, to consider carefully in which of 
its two senses his author wishes it to be understood. 

I have hitherto spoken of a circuit initssimplestform. It is now 
time to mention what is known as electric induction. That is the re- 
markable property by virtue of which currents and’magnets act and react 
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on each other. If the conducting wire in any circuit is wound round 
a bar of soft iron, you turn the soft iron into an electro-magnet, 
If in like manner there is inserted in the circuit a spiral of wire 
surrounding a magnetised needle, on the passage of the current the 
needle will be deflected. This phenomenon, with due mechanical 
arrangements for its accomplishment, is the ordinary electric tele- 


graph. 


When a second close circuit consisting of a spiral of wire with its 
ends joined together is presented to an electro-magnet in the main 
circuit, and rapidly withdrawn again, two currents will be induced in 
the spiral, one on the approach ‘of the magnet, and another on its 
withdrawal. These currents will be in opposite directions. These 
are known as induced or secondary currents. They are the basis 
upon which the whole foundation of electro-magnetism is founded, 
If you employ machinery instead of chemical agency, and alternately 
present and tear away from the influence of a magnet a closed 
spiral wire, the same result will follow as when the operation was 
performed by the chemical battery, except that, in this case, a series 
of short currents (some hundreds in a second) will pass every time the 
magnet is presented or withdrawn, instead of the continuous current 
which was produced by the chemical battery. 

(Ersted, very early in the present century, discovered by accident 
the power exercised by a current on a magnet in its neighbourhood. 
He was holding the mariner’s compass in his hand, and accidentally 
approached it to a wire through which a current was passing. By a 
brilliant effort of inductive reasoning,he at once came to the conclusion 
that the magnet was deflected in consequence of the nearness of the 
current overcoming for the moment the directing force of the earth’s 
magnetism ; and it flashed across his mind that the reason why the 
magnet itself points to the north was owing to the directing force of 
currents passing east and west round the earth. The idea, thus started, 


developed into electro-magnetism. The theory of Cérsted was con-: 


firmed in a remarkable manner by an experiment devised by Professor 
Barlow. I believe it is not so generally known as its ingenuity and 
importance deserve. He wound a copper spiral wire round a hollow 
globe of wood in such a manner as to make the coils coincide with 
the parallels of latitude. He then covered the sphere and its spiral 
wire with the pictured gores of a terrestrial globe in such a way as 
to bring the poles of the electro-magnet spiral into the same posi- 
tion as the observed magnetic poles. The globe thus arranged was 
then placed under a delicately suspended needle, and electro-magnetic 
currents were caused to circulate in the spiral wire beneath the sur- 
face. The needle so suspended exhibited, under the influence of the 
spiral currents, all the phenomena of variation exhibited by the 
compass needle on the actual globe. I think the story is told in Sir 
William Snow Harris’s ‘Magnetism.’ It sufficiently establishes the 
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accuracy of the opinion that the movements of the compass needle are 
due to currents of terrestrial magnetism. The point is one of ex- 
treme importance, because it led Arago to observe shortly after- 
wards that a current surrounding a bar of soft iron would magnetise the 
bar; and Faraday drew the further conclusion that the converse was 
also true, and that a magnet would produce a current if presented to a 
closed spiral circuit. The theoretical inference drawn by Faraday 
was afterwards proved, by actual experiment, to be a fact. Subse- 
quent steps in electro-magnetism were, after these discoveries, mere 
questions of time and patience; and it was a matter of detail to 
discover the means by which such currents might be collected, inten- 
sified, and utilised. Such then was the condition of electrical science, 
when a couple of years ago circumstances turned the attention of 
the whole body of inventors to electro-magnetism. No positively 
new discovery was made; all the principles involved in the elaborate 
systems of electric lighting which have lately attracted so much 
attention had already been made known by Faraday; and Gramme, 
following in the footsteps of Pacinotti, had constructed machines which 
are in every essential particular the same as the dynamo-electric 
machines of to-day: but though the principle was established, and 
the machines of Gramme, Ladd, Siemens, and many others, were in 
occasional use, and were indeed somewhat extensively employed in 
physical laboratories and for medical purposes, the attention of elec- 
tricians seemed to be mainly concentrated on devising improvements 
in voltaic electricity. But a great change suddenly occurred. 
Chemical electricity supplies a current, highly manageable and useful, 
but not of sufficient strength to perform rough work or efficiently 
maintain the electric light. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that zinc is so expensive that the production of a current by 
means of zinc combustion sufficiently powerful to perform heavy work 
was economically impossible, and practically was not attempted. 
But the problem of utilising electricity in the every-day requirements 
of life as a motive power, and as a source of light, has now every 
chance of being solved. Engines moved by electricity are constructed, 
and light, brilliant and beautiful, is produced in abundance. What 
remains is a mere question of cost; and the ingenuity of a thousand 
workers is busily employed in reducing that toa minimum. A little 
while ago it seemed as if voltaic electricity would be retained at 
least for telegraphic purposes, for which it seemed to be specially 
adapted; but even in this respect it is doubtful whether it will not 
be superseded. Already some of the principal American telegraph 
lines employ dynamic instead of voltaic batteries for their daily 
work; and it seems probable that, in combination with some form of 
storage (of which Planté, Faure, and Sellon have shown the possi- 
bility), electro-magnetism will carry all before it. 

The newspapers have familiarised us all with the name of dynamo- 
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electric machines. The quaint English habit of abbreviation which 
turns a cabriolet into a cab, and an omnibus into a bus, has induced 
the public to shorten the terminto dynamo. It is expressive and con- 
venient ; but it is as well to say that, although all dynamos are 
developments of electro-dynamics, it by no means follows that all 
electro-dynamic machines are dynamos. The latter phrase has by 
common consent been applied to those machines in which the electric 
power is generated by the mutual interaction of electro-magnets, 
while the larger term includes every development of electric force, 
however generated or applied. 

Faraday’s experiments proved that a magnet thrust into the coils 
of a spiral wire caused a current in the spiral if the latter consisted 
of a close circuit, a term already explained. The Gramme machine, 
or rather the armature or generating part, which is the distinctive 
feature of the Gramme machine, showed how Faraday’s discovery 
could be most conveniently utilised. A Gramme armature, also called 
a Gramme ring, in its simplest form, is a wheel of soft iron, wound 
round its periphery with a coil of insulated wire. The periphery of the 
wheel, if cut and straightened out, would be nothing more than a bar 
wound round with wire. According to Faraday’s experiment, if that bar 
were a magnet, and it were rapidly thrust in and out of its encircling 
coil, an induction current would pass through the wire at each entrance 
or withdrawal of the bar. By bending the ends of the magnet into 
the shape of a wheel, and rotating the wheel on its axle within the 
poles of a fixed horseshoe magnet, the same result is obtained. The 
poles being fixed in space, the effect on the rotating coil is the same 
as if it stood still and had a magnet rapidly thrust into it. All 
modern dynamos are modifications of this arrangement. 

Mr. Edison, in his pamphlet on his electric lighting system, writes 
as follows: ‘ The Edison dynamo consists of a powerful electro-magnet, 
between the poles of which revolves an armature or inducing coil. 
By the revolution of this coil of wire an electric current is generated 
and tapped off by copper-wire brushes, which press against the arma- 
ture.’ Nothing can be more accurate; but it applies not only to 
Edison’s system, but to every system that is now before the public. 
Substitute for Edison’s name the name of Siemens, Brush, Lontin, or 
Gramme, the same description would apply without the alteration of 
a word ; and this is the reason why the patents by which each system 
is protected will be so difficult to uphold. The difference between 
one system and another is merely one of detail and not of principle, 
and—except to one who patiently examines the mode of winding, 
the size of wire, and other minute details—one dynamo appears 
exactly like another; and, the central idea being common to all, it is 
difficult to imagine how any patent for the mere details of performing 
it can be successfully maintained. The essential part of each machine 
is common to all. There is the steam engine or gas engine, which by 
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means of a band on its driving wheel rotates the armature. There 
are the great masses of iron wound round with insulated wire which 
form the electro-magnets, within whose field the armature rotates. 
There is the axle on which the armature revolves, and through which 
the ends of the coils that encircle the armature are led to the collect- 
ing commutators and brushes. There is the outside circuit, consisting 
of mains and distributing wires, which depart from one pole and 
return to the other pole of the generating machine. 

Within that external circuit any kind of resistance may of course 
be interpolated, and here there is endless field for ingenuity. But the 
main point to be remembered is that, in essential particulars, each 
machine resembles the other, and that it is only in details that there 
is room for variation. It would be useless, and indeed impossible, 
to describe in any detail the various dynamo machines employed in 
the many systems now before the public without having recourse to 
diagrams. But it may, perhaps, be possible to take two typical 
machines, and to make intelligible the nature of the difference 
between them. 

I will select, for example, the Edison and the Brush. In every 
circuit, when a current is passing, a uniform intensity of pressure is 
exerted at every point of the circuit, whether in the interior of the 
generating coils or in the outside conductors. The system elaborated 
by Edison proceeds upon the main idea that the whole resistance, 
both intrapolar and extrapolar, shall be almost entirely concentrated 
in the lamps themselves. To attain this end, both the generating 
armature and the external mains are formed of very thick wires, 
or bars of copper, which present hardly any resistance to the passage 
of the current. The external mains are also bars of copper, laid 
side by side in a tube; but they are insulated from one another, 
and are never allowed to touch. At the generating end they are 
united by the armature coils. But beyond the poles, wherever it is 
intended to insert a light in the circuit, a bridge of thin wire is 
carried from one main to the other, and in it is inserted the lamp. 
The mains being of thick, and the bridge between them of thin 
wire, the resistance is practically concentrated in the thin wires lead- 
ing to the lights. The crown of the arc, so to speak, of each thin 
wire bridge is formed of the filament of carbon in an exhausted glass 
receiver, which constitutes the lamp. If one lamp only is in circuit, 
that lamp encounters the whole intensity of the current; but if, 
instead of one bridge surmounted by a lamp, fifty bridges sur- 
mounted by lamps are built from wire to wire of the mains, the 
pressure which was before concentrated in one lamp is now divided 
among fifty, and the resistance of the circuit is diminished in 
proportion to the number of lamps added to the circuit. The 
normal pressure of an Edison’s circuit is thus kept down as low 
as 110 or 120 volts. 
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The Edison machine may thus be looked upon as the type of an 
engine of low resistance. The Brush, on the other hand, may be 
taken as the type of an engine of high resistance. The wires with 
which the Brush armature is wound are fine in comparison with 
those of Edison, and not only that, they greatly exceed in length the 
bars of which Edison’s armature is formed. The extrapolar wires 
are, likewise, much thinner than Edison’s mains, so that the total 
resistance of a Brush circuit is greatly in excess of that required by 
one on Edison’s system; and, in accordance with Ohm’s law, a 
greater electro-motive force—i.e. a greater rapidity of rotation of 
the armature required to maintain the necessary intensity. The 
pressure at which a Brush dynamo is usually worked is something 
like 800 volts. 

The Brush machine resembles that of Edison in that its arma- 
ture is of a circular shape. It differs, however, from the Edison 
ring in the arrangement of the coils of wire with which it is wound, 
as well as the way in which the several coils are connected with one 
another. But the most characteristic feature of the Brush machine 
is in the peculiar construction of the armature ring itself. It is of 
cast iron, grooved out by a series of deep concentric grooves, the 
object of which is, partly to reduce the mass and lessen the weight, 
and partly to ventilate the ring and carry away the heat generated 
by the working of the machine. For a similar reason, the periphery 
of the ring is grooved out so deeply as almost to sever it; and thus, 
although the cross section of the ring is generally rectangular, it is 
so cut up by grooves as to present the appearance of a skeleton rather 
than a solid ring. On this ring the bobbins are wound in such a 
manner that, after leaving one coil, the wire proceeds direct to the 
coil diametrically opposite to it in the ring. The loose ends of all 
the bobbins are passed through the shafts of the machine, and are 
connected at its extremity to insulated rings of brass, which surround 
the axle, where the currents are collected by suitably placed copper 
brushes or plates. 

The commutator cannot be described without diagrams. It is 
sufficient to say that it contains an arrangement by which each pair 
of coils is, in succession, cut out of the circuit as they pass the 
neutral portion of the magnetic field. Two purposes are thus served. 
Each coil has in each revolution a period of rest equal to one fourth 
of a revolution, and the current passes through it only seventy-five 
per cent. of the time the machine is running. To this is due, in a 
great measure, the very small development of heat in the machine. 
In the Brush machine, as well as in the later forms of the Gramme, 
and the ordinary Siemens machine, the whole of the current from the 
armature is transmitted through the field magnet coils, which thus 
form, with respect to the armature, a portion of the external circuit. 
The currents received by the commutators are conveyed from the 
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brushes by wide strips of copper to the poles of the machine, whence 
they pass into the external circuit in the usual way, and return to 
the opposite pole. 

Most of the dynamo-electric machines now made bear a family 
resemblance to these. They all exhibit ingenious modifications, 
and they all are adapted by careful mathematical calculation to 
the class of work they have to perform. It would be vain to attempt, 
with Edison’s generator, to light a series of Jablochkoff’s candles. The 
result would be merely equivalent to placing a non-conductor in the 
circuit—the initial intensity of the current would be insufficient to 
overcome the resistance. It would be equally vain to apply a Brush 
machine with its current of high intensity to work Edison’s or Swan’s 
incandescent light. 

There is one consideration which ought to be mentioned, 7.e. 
eurrents of high intensity are necessarily dangerous to life. A man 
might take hold of the two conducting mains of an Edison machine 
without further inconvenience than a sharp shock; whereas a similar 
misadventure in the case of a machine such as is usually employed 
to work Jablochkoff’s lights, would be productive of fatal results. 
Many persons will, no doubt, remember the accident which 
happened on board the Czar’s yacht Livadia on her voyage from 
the Clyde to Brest, when an unfortunate seaman placed himself in 
the path of the current and was instantaneously killed. A similar 
accident occurred, not long ago, at Hatfield, and one in a music hall 
at Birmingham. ‘The reason of this is the high electro-motive force 
which is required for the Brush and other machines as compared 
with the low pressure of Edison. 

The resistance offered by a human body differs enormously in 
amount in different cases. It may, however, be taken at an average 
of 1,500 ohms. The whole resistance of an Edison circuit bears 
but a very small proportion to that amount, and therefore it might 
almost be sufficient to say that if a human being short-circuited an 
Edison machine, that is, offered his body as an alternative conductor, 
the greater part of the current would pass by the line of smaller 
resistance—i.e. through the lamps and wires; while a small portion 
of it only would be shunted through the man’s body. But this would 
not be the whole truth. The fact is that, when a current of high 
electro-motive force is passing, some law which has not hitherto been 
fully investigated comes into play. If a circuit with low resistance 
is bridged over with a shunt of high resistance and the electro-motive 
force is moderate in strength, all the current will pass the main cir- 
cuit, and but little by the shunt. But, if the electro-motive force is 
gradually increased, there comes a time—electricians have not exactly 
decided when that point is reached—-when the whole current will 
abandon the main circuit and go through the shunt. Thus with an 
Edison or a Brush machine, the former, working at 110 or 120 
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volts, would not send a strong shock through a man who touched 
the leading wires. The Brush, working at 800 volts, would kill him, 
because the boundary line has been passed which governs the law of 
shunts at lower potentials. It has been decided that it would not 
be safe, under any circumstances, to allow a current with higher 
electro-motive force than 150 volts to go into any house. How the 
Brush and other systems of high tension intend to manage this I 
do not know.? But the fact remains that anything above 150 volts 
is considered dangerous to human life. 

Perhaps I have said enough about machines for generating elec- 
tricity: it is time to turn to the light itself. Nothing can be more 
variable than the cost price of electric lighting. It may, according 
to circumstances, be ten times as much as gas, or very considerably 
less than gas. In factories which already possess steam or hydraulic 
power, a few horse-power to drive a dynamo can easily be spared; 
and, in this case, the expense is almost confined to the first cost of the 
machine and lamps and the combustion of the carbon, if the voltaic 
arc is employed. But if, on the contrary, it is necessary to set up a 
steam-engine for the purpose of driving a single machine and feeding 
a single centre, the expense is infinitely greater than that of gas. 
The various companies which have been lately formed, or such of 
them as survive the payment of their promoters’ fees, will no doubt 
eventually bring electricity to our doors, and then all that we shall 
have to do will be to settle upon the lamps we prefer, the company 
we shall patronise, unless, that is, the vestries take up the matter— 
from which may heaven defend us. 

It can hardly be denied that gas in comparison with electricity is 
itself inefficient both in light-giving power and in economy. I have 
seen it stated that ninety-five per cent. of the materials forming 
gas are expended in heat and wasted in other ways for every five 
per cent. that went directly to give light. Professor Meier tells us 
in his recent translation of Hospitalier’s modern applications of 
electricity : *— 

By direct combustion of four cubic metres of gas, 640 candles at the most can 
be obtained. By expending the same quantity of gas in an ‘Otto’ engine, the 
force of four horse-power would be produced, which, transformed into electricity 


by a Gramme machine and into light by a Serrin’s regulator, would produce 4,800 
candles of light with one hundred and fifty times less heat. 


A great many methods of electric lighting have been recently tried, 
but there remain at present only two general methods—that by the 
voltaic are, worked by regulators and candles, and that by incandes- 


2 Since this was in type I hear that it was said before the House of Commons 
Committee, which has not yet published the evidence taken, that they intend to rely 
upon storage batteries, a form of battery which the reader will find discussed further 
on in this paper. 

* P. 264. 
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cence, where materials of high resistance, such as carbon, platinum, 
and iridium, are raised to a very high temperature by the passage of 
the current. There is a large number of what are called arc lights, 
in all of which the brilliance is produced by gas raised to a very 
high temperature and by particles of carbon detached from the 
electrodes, which at the moment the voltaic are is produced are 
slightly separated from each other. An immense amount of in- 
genuity has been expended on endeavouring to discover modes ot 
regulating the adjustment of the carbons in order to preserve them 
always at equal distances from each other, notwithstanding their 
gradual combustion. In most of the are lamps the light is produced 
between carbon points placed end to end, and by delicate adjusting 
machinery which also keeps the point at a convenient distance. But 
electric candles have also been invented. These are apparatus in 
which the carbons are placed parallel to each other. They differ 
from the lamps through the complete absence of any mechanism, and 
the simplicity arising from this arrangement is said to constitute a 
considerable advantage. 

Almost all the earlier regulators have one defect. They do not 
allow of two apparatus being placed in the same eircuit without 
incurring the danger of the extinction of one entailing the extinction 
of all. But quite recently means have been devised which renders 
the regulators mounted for tension in the same circuit independent 
of one another. Lontin and Siemens are said to have been the first 
to adopt the principle of shunting the current from one light to 
another, which is now generally adopted. The principle is this: 
that the current on arriving at the lamp has two roads offered to it; 
one road is the main circujt through the carbons of the lamp, and the 
other is a fine wire leading round the lamp. In the fine wire isa 
solenoid, which becomes magnetic when a current passes it, and so 
sucks into its vortex a magnet bearing a lever which is attached to 
the lamp-carbon. When toostrong a current passes through the lamp, 
part of it overflows through the shunt, magnetises the solenoid, and, 
by means of the lever, drags the carbon into its place. There are 
very many variations on this plan; all, or most of them, patented. 
By a contrivance of this kind in the Brush system, the extinction of 
one lamp is prevented from affecting others; the current, passing 
through the high resistance wire of the solenoid, magnetises a small 
electro-magnet which pulls up an armature, and throws the lamp out 
of the circuit. 

Among the candles, that of Jablochkoff is perhaps the best, known. 
Pencils of carbon are placed alongside of one another, separated by 
an insulating substance capable of being consumed at the same time 
as the carbons. Kaolin used to be employed; now somé other sub- 
stance is used—lime, mixed with an ingredient the name of which'I 
have forgotten. The electric current passes through the whole length 
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of the carbons, and an are is produced between the two extremi- 
ties. Jablochkoff’s candles were formerly worked with the Alliance 
machines ; but he now employs Gramme’s machines, with alternating 
currents. The reason of this is that the positive carbon wastes more 
quickly than the negative, and in order to keep the two points of 
equal length it is necessary to alternate the currents rapidly from one 
carbon to the other. This system presents the defect that the 
eandles are arranged, as it is called, in series, and that if one is ex- 
tinguished the continuity of the circuit is broken and the whole are 
extinguished. 

For houses it is probable that we shall find the system of incan- 
descence most generally adopted; but by far the larger number of 
lamps lately exhibited have been those in which the electric current 
is passed through a filament of carbon in a little globe exhausted of 
air. The essential point in this system is that the carbon selected 
should be almost a non-conductor, and nearly infusible. Burning in 
vacuo there is no combustion, it can thus become luminous without 
being destroyed. The substances which are most commonly used are 
platinum and pure carbon. 

I believe that Swan and Edison both claim to have constructed 
the first incandescent carbon lamp. Edison’s latest form consists of a 
glass chamber shaped like a cylinder with rounded ends, and having 
fixed within it a filament of carbonised bamboo. It is stated that 
the carbon filament will endure for about 1,000 hours’ continuous 
burning ; but I do not know that the statement has been verified. 
Any one who has seen it can bear witness that it glows with a calm 
golden light very restful to the eye, and, in fact, much more agree- 
able than the perfectly white light of some of its rivals. Swan’s 
lamp is also a carbon filament in a glass receiver. It gives a light 
whiter and more brilliant than Edison’s, judging only by the eye. 
I do not know where to put my hand upon the statement, but I 
remember to have read in Engineering that Swan was certainly the 
first to perfect a thread of carbon such as is employed in his lamp, 
as well as in those of Edison and Lane Fox. Swan’s system of light- 
ing does not include a special generator of his own. He uses, some- 
times Faure’s accumulator, and sometimes Siemens’s or Brush’s 
machines. Particularly good results are said to be obtained by the 
alternating machines of De Méritens. The use of this machine is 
indicated by the fact that with continuous currents of great intensity 
the carbons sometimes break off at the positive pole. Lane Fox’s 
is a similar lamp. The luminous conductor consists of a slight 
cotton thread, baked in an hermetically sealed vessel at white heat. 
Carbons prepared in this manner offer an enormous resistance, and 
are consequently exceedingly brilliant. Maxim’s lamp, similar in 
construction to the others, is illuminated with a filament of carbonised 
cardboard. All these systems are patented; but whether a bit of 
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bamboo and a thread of cotton differ sufficiently from a strip of 
brown paper to allow of a patent being successfully maintained for 
their adoption, is a question which inventors and shareholders must 
be permitted to solve. 

A few pages back I hazarded the opinion that the various systems 
of electric lighting will only become practically useful if some way 
of economically storing electricity is devised; and here we come in 
contact with one of the innumerable forms assumed by the modern 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy. By storage of electricity is 
meant the accumulation of energy in such a form that it shall be 
available for the production of electric currents and for the electric 
transmission of power. But this must not be mistaken for the storage 
of electricity itself. In electric secondary batteries, such as those 
made by Planté, Faure, and Sellon, electric currents are made to do a 
certain kind of work: work can again be reproduced in the form of 
electrical currents; but the work done is, in the first instance, 
chemical rather than electrical. Whatever may be the nature of the 
work, the result is the same—namely, that Faure’s or Sellon’s accumu- 
lator can be made to return in the form of electricity a great portion 
of the energy which has been expended upon it. 

To make this clear it is necessary to touch upon two points which 
have not hitherto been mentioned—viz. the nature of polarisation 
in batteries, and the reversibility of the voltaic battery. Professor 
Sylvanus Thompson tells us that Clerk Maxwell, one of our most 
distinguished electricians, was asked, not long before his death, 
what in his opinion was the greatest discovery made by science in 
his time. His answer was, ‘the reversibility of the Gramme 
machine.’ Maxwell saw in that discovery the solution of the pro- 
blem of the transmission of electric force to a distance. I shall 
have occasion to speak of it further on. I mention it here to note 
that the parallel and still more recent discovery of the reversibility 
of the voltaic battery is one of almost equal importance; for if the 
reversibility of the Gramme machine has solved for us the problem 
of the electric transmission of power, the reversibility of the action 
of the voltaic cell has solved for us the problem of the electrical 
storage of energy. Both these discoveries are instances of the great 
law enunciated by Newton, that to every action there is an equal and 
contrary reaction. The chemical work of an electric battery is to 
produce currents by consuming zinc and acid. These materials are 
the fuels of the electric current, just as coal and coke are the fuels of 
steam power. The work of the electrolyte in a cell is to separate and 
tear apart the atomic constituents of the zinc ; in other words, to do 
work in opposition to the chemical tendency of those atoms to com- 
bine. But while this is being done, the tendency of the zinc to 
reunite manifests itself by resistance to the action of the acid; and 
this resistance produces a counter electro-motive force, known to 
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electricians under the name of polarisation. The current excited by 
the electrolyte is in one direction ; the polarisation current is in the 
opposite direction. The result is a gradual enfeebling or degrada- 
tion of the electric energy of the cell, which tends gradually to bring 
electrical action to rest. The great difficulty with batteries has, 
therefore, been to get rid of polarisation. 

In a zine-copper voltaic cell, in which a current is passing, zine 
is dissolved; but if we take such a cell, and by means of some 
superior electro-motive force drive the currents back through the cell, 
the whole action will be reversed. Copper will be dissolved and zine 
will be deposited. The copper in dissolving will help the process by 
giving part of the necessary energy, and the currents, instead of 
dissolving the zinc, give us back pure zinc. Faure’s accumulator is 
based on this principle. It takes advantage of the ‘equal and con- 
trary reaction,’ as it occurs in an electric battery. When the current 
from a dynamo machine charges an accumulator, it not only pumps 
currents into the cell, but pumps back into its former state the fuel 
which has been consumed therein; to do so with effect the electro- 
motive force of the charging current must be rather greater than the 
opposing electro-motive force of polarisation. The charging power 
of the current is not increased by increasing the electro-motive force 
much beyond this value, because in that case work is wasted in pro- 
ducing local heat, which is detrimental to the power of the cell. 
It follows that the storage should be effected slowly and by not too 
great electro-motive force. 

The history of secondary storage batteries is briefly this: in 
ordinary voltaic batteries a current proceeds from the zinc to the 
copper. Zine is decomposed, and polarisation, i.e. the chemical 
tendency of the zinc to recombine, is set up. The electro-motive 
force necessary to produce a current must, therefore, be sufficient to 
overcome the polarisation or chemical tendency of the zinc to re- 
combine, before any current can be established in the circuit ; but in 
1860 it occurred to M. Planté to construct a receiving battery in 
which, instead of getting rid of polarisation currents, he should utilise 
them for work. He. used lead plates; but they were not ready 
for immediate action, as two clean lead plates give no current of their 
own. They required long and careful preparation. A current was 
sent through the cell: the separated oxygen and hydrogen gases in 
the water bubbled up to the surface, leaving an adherent film on the 
lead. The plate of lead by which the current enters was then further 
attacked by the oxygen, and became covered by a thin layer of per- 
oxide of lead. This film is powerfully electro-negative towards 
metallic lead and towards the film of hydrogen on the opposite plate. 
The cell thus commenced was carefully nursed for a long period of 
time, or, to use M. Planté’s own words, was assiduously ‘ formed’ 
by continually adding coatings of brown peroxide by means of the 
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charging current. Pursuing this course for some months he 
obtained an extremely powerful, but not a very lasting, battery. 
I need not pursue further the history of M. Planté’s invention, 
it was only the precursor of that of M. Faure. In 1880 that 
gentleman conceived the idea of constructing a secondary battery, in 
which the tedious process of formation by Planté’s process should be 
avoided. He commenced where Planté ended, by coating lead plates 
with peroxide of lead without the intermediate action of a battery 
current: he thus saved much of the time that was wasted in forming 
a Planté cell. He coated a leaden plate with minium, made up into 
a paste with dilute acid, and painted on the surface; and when thus 
prepared, the cells were ‘formed’ by a process of charging with a 
dynamo machine, the current being sent through them for many 
days without intermission, until they were ready for use. The red- 
lead is thus reduced on one set of plates to the metallic state, while 
the other assumes the condition of peroxide. But even under this 
arrangement the cell does not arrive at its highest efficiency for several 
weeks, 

Major Rickarde-Seaver tells us that one of these cells placed on a 
circuit of small resistance, in which was a galvanometer, was discharged 
for fourteen hours. For the first eight hours it gave out twenty-two 
coulombs per second; in the next four hours it had fallen to 
twenty-one; and in the two following hours to about twenty 
coulombs, after which it rapidly fell. 

It will thus be seen that secondary batteries may become enor- 
mously important in various ways. They may serve as portable 
supplies of electricity, to be left where required, and recharged 
when exhausted. They may be charged by a dynamo, and set aside 
until required for the electric light or motive power on a small scale; 
but their most important action will no doubt be as equalisers of 
electric currents in a system where supply is liable to fluctuation. 
When a dynamo-electric machine is employed to produce the electric 
light, the least thing which alters the speed of the machine causes 
the light to flicker and change in intensity. The slipping of an 
engine-strap would cause total darkness; but if a secondary battery 
of suitable dimensions were placed in the circuit, between the dynamo 
machine and the lamp, any inequality of the light would be pre- 
vented; and when the light was not in use, the battery, leisurely 
working, would store up the current. If the engine failed, the 
battery would take up the running until it could be restored, or 
another substituted. 

If ever tidal rivers or waterfalls are used for the purpose of driving 
dynamos for the lighting of towns—and this is by no means a remote 
possibility—accumulators must be a necessary feature in any such 
scheme. ‘A tenth part of the tidal energy in the channel of the 
Severn,’ says Professor Sylvanus Thompson, ‘ would light up every 
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eity in England; and another tenth would turn every loom, spindle 
and axle in Great Britain.’ I end with another quotation from 
Professor Sylvanus Thompson: ‘ Probably the present accumulator 
bears as much resemblance to the future accumulator as a glass bell 
jar used in chemical experiments for holding gas does to the gasometer 
of a city gasworks, or James Watt’s first model steam engine does to 
the engines of an Atlantic steamer.’ 

I should like here to add one word on a rather delicate subject. 
It has been my object not to say a word which should express even 
distantly any opinion as to the advantages of rival patents, or the 
differences of rival inventors. I am aware that a new form of 
secondary battery, said to be an improvement on that of M. Faure— 
viz. the Sellon battery—is in existence, and that statements and 
counter-statements have been made as to the originality of the 
invention. I have not said anything as to the improvement claimed 
for the new battery. I have mentioned the invention of M. Planté 
because he was undeniably the pioneer, and that of M. Faure because 
I had before me the able and scientific account of it by Professor 
Sylvanus Thompson; while their rival, which I am told is very effi- 
cient, I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing. 

If I have been at all successful in making clear the principle of 
the dynamo-electric machine, there will be nothing new to learn in 
considering the electrical transmission of force to a distance. The 
original problem may be said to have been solved when in the 
electric telegraph a current sent from one end of a wire was made 
to actuate a magnet at the other; but the energy set in motion 
under these conditions was feeble, and it was long before any one 
contemplated the transmission of strong or powerful currents. The 
creation of an electric motor capable of producing appreciable work 
depends upon the reversibility of the electro-dynamic machine. 
As in an electric accumulator we saw that the ordinary action of 
the voltaic cell was reversed, and the cell, instead of producing energy, 
received it and stored it; in like manner, if instead of setting an 
electro-dynamo machine to produce a current, a current is passed into 
a dynamo, the dynamo is itself set in motion. In the first case the 
work is transformed into electricity ; in the second, electricity is trans- 
formed into work. If two dynamos be connected together by means 
of a conductor, and the first, actuated by a steam or other engine, acts 
as a generator, the second, or receiving machine, will by its rotation 
act asa motor. Suppose the two machines to be close together, both 
forming part of the same circuit, the electro-motive force of the 
generator will produce in the receiver an equal electro-motive force 
in an inverse sense to that of the generator. But if the two machines 
be separated to a great distance, the lengthening of the conductor, by 
interposing a long resistance, will affect the quantity of work expended 
and the quantity of work produced: this however will not change 
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their relations, which will remain the same as when they were close 
together ; but both will be enfeebled by the resistance of the conduc- 
tor. It follows that, in order to transmit the same amount of work 
as was performed in the first instance to a long distance, the electro- 
motive force of the two machines must be increased. If that is kept 
constant, variations in the length of the conductor will have little 
effect. Marcel Deprez has proved that with two similar fine wire 
dynamos, one of which produces an electro-motive force of seven 
thousand volts, and expends sixteen-horse power, ten-horse power can 
be obtained in the second machine by employing as a conductor an 
iron wire of four millimetres diameter. The efficiency would then be 
sixty-five per cent. 

Without entering into the question of priority of discovery, it 
may be said that Fontine, at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, exhibited 
two Gramme machines, one of which, the generator, was driven by 
steam-power supplied on the spot, and the other worked a rotary pump 
placed in the annexe. There was a trial of ploughing by electricity 
in 1879. With regard to strength it was completely successful. We 
need not concern ourselves about its mechanical construction—it 
depends, as in the other instance, on the reversal of a dynamo by the 
application to it of the power from a distant generating machine. 
It is possible that where water-power is available for working the 
necessary machinery, the use of electricity in this form might be 
economical; but it is obvious, where steam power has to be employed, 
it would be better not to waste force on electricity, but to apply the 
force of the steam direct. In 1879 an electrical railway was esta- 
blished at Berlin. Electricity was passed along a special conductor, 
and used to reverse a dynamo on the locomotive car; the transmis- 
sion of motion to the wheels being effected by means of a fall 
ehain. By a happy coincidence, which belongs to the nature of the 
electric-motor, the static effect is at a maximum when the motor is 
in repose. This facilitates starting; the speed is regulated by 
resistance induced into the general circuit by means of a lever at 
each end of the carriage. If ever electricity is to come into general 
use for locomotives, considerable improvement will have to be made 
in the way of communication of conductors with the carriages; but 
in other respects it offers no special difficulties for short sections of 
line. It is not fora moment to be supposed that it will ever rival 
steam for long journeys. 

Among the smaller useful inventions exhibited in Paris and in 
London was one called ‘Griscom’s double induction motor;’ it was 
rather a toy than a machine; but it is a very pretty one. It isin 
principle exactly the same as all other dynamo machines used as a 
motor. It differs only in its diminutive size. It is hardly larger 
than an apple, and it consists of an electro-magnet in the form of a 
Siemens armature, which is made to revolve inside a fixed ring of 
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malleable cast-iron a little over two inches long. The ring is covered 
with coils of coarse wire, connected with each other and also with 
the battery. An ingenious arrangement sends to the armature in the 
same direction all the currents induced by the opposite poles of the 
field magnets. It is worked by two or three voltaic cells. A 
suitable dynamo would work an almost unlimited number of them. 
Small and inexpensive as they are, they do very well to work 
sewing machines, fretwork saws, small lathes, or, in fact, anything 
in which light work is required. 

But, in point of diminutive size, this little instrument is far sur- 
passed by Edison’s electric pen. The penis, in shape, like an ordinary 
pencil with two little bobbins, that look like tiny reels of cotton, 
at the top of it. These little reels are, in fact, the two poles of a 
small horse-shoe electro-magnet wound in the usual manner ; within 
its magnetic field revolves an armature, which, by an eccentric on its 
axle, makes a needle that traverses the pencil from end to end work 
up and down with extreme rapidity. The penman proceeds with his 
writing in the ordinary way, and the needle perforates an infinite 
number of small holes in the paper as it moves over the characters. 
The tracing thus formed is laid over an ordinary sheet of paper and 
an ink roller passed over it; the ink goes through the holes perforated 
by the needle and produces an exact copy of the document. Thousands 
of impressions can be produced from one copy made by this beautiful 
little instrument. Even more delicate is the wonderful instrument 
invented by Professor Hughes, and called by him an ‘induction 
balance.’ Sir Charles Bright lately told the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers a story of this instrument at the Paris Exhibition. One 
of the foreign members of the society (Mr. E. Gray) said to Professor 
Hughes: ‘Some thirty years ago a scrap of iron entered my finger 
while at work ; it got deeper the more I tried to get it out, and I 
left it alone. Let us see whether your induction balance will find 
it.’ On trial none of Mr. Gray’s fingers disturbed the balance except 
the one containing the piece of metal, which did so unmistakably 
when placed in the coil. An induction balance, specially designed 
by Professor Hughes, was employed to search for the bullet in the 
late President Garfield’s wound. 

I wind up with a whimsical application of science in its sportive 
mood. M. Frome exhibited, at one of the anniversary meetings of 
the Ecole Centrale in Paris, an instrument which he called a poly- 
scope, wherewith, by means of a reflector and an incandescent wire 
in a small glass tube, he lighted up the interior of a pike! An 
eyewitness tells us that nothing can be more interesting than the 
exhibition of this transparent fish, which seemed in no way concerned 
on being turned into a sort of Chinese lantern. 

Like Nasmyth’s steam hammer, which can smash a nut or a can- 
non ball with equal facility, apparatus, similar in principle to that of 
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Edison’s pen, has been exhibited for piercing rocks either by per- 
cussion or rotation, and complete hoisting gear has been devised for 
mining, pumping, and quarrying. Rotative pumps, electrie lifts, 
and such like objects have been already devised in great pro- 
fusion ; and, the principle being established, it is hard to say where 
ingenuity in this direction will stop. Medical quacks have seized 
upon it and puff it as the universal panacea: we see it stated in 
advertisements that ‘electricity is life,’ we find it asserted that 
electric power can be applied to hairbrushes and even to tooth- 
brushes. One gentleman even declares that he has produced a 
tooth-brush which, by electric agency, will cure tooth-ache. But 
in spite of nonsense such as this it may be truly said that the real 
marvels of this extraordinary agency are as wonderful as any that 
fancy can imagine; and that, great as the achievements of late years 
have been, the science of electricity is yet, if not in its infancy, at 
any rate in its early and rapidly developing youth. 
3URY. 
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FAIR PLAY TO LANDLORDS. 


THERE is no subject respecting the future of Ireland of more practical 
importance at the present moment than the working, and if need be 
the further development, of the Purchase and Sale clauses of the 
Irish Land Act of 1881. It is one upon which public opinion 
appears to be sharply divided. Some persons seem to regard the 
creation of a peasant proprietary merely as a nostrum, the main 
effect of which would be to put the money of English and Scottish 
taxpayers into Irish pockets, whilst, at the same time, the evils of 
absenteeism would be greatly aggravated, and the poverty of a large 
class of the people perpetuated. Others—and these latter must be 
subdivided into two distinct classes, viz. the Land Leaguers, and the 
Conservative advocates of Mr. W. H. Smith’s proposed resolution—look 
upon the success of the Sale and Purchase clauses as one of the main 
channels by which relief from the present intolerable state of affairs is 
to be hoped for. It is from the standpoint of the latter class that I 
propose to approach the subject in this paper. 

The Land Leaguers appear to regard the creation of a peasant 
proprietary as an important step towards Home Rule. I look upon 
a separate legislature for Ireland, in the first place as an impractic- 
able chimera; and in the second place I consider that, were it even 
practicable, it would be an unmixed evil as regards the prosperity of 
the country. Assuming even that all the prophecies of the advocates 
of Home Rule had come to pass, that law and order reigned, and 
that landlordism had been abolished, I have little doubt that an 
Irish Parliament would be found to have fallen into two parties 
engaged in a constant struggle for place, but agreed in establishing a 
narrow and restrictive commercial policy. The Government appears 
not to have quite made up its mind on the subject of the amend- 
ment of the Purchase clauses, but to look upon it as one open to 
further consideration. 

The gradual creation of what is called a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland appears to me to be a highly conservative measure, in every 
sense of the word conservative, because it would subtract a large 
number of persons who have, or who think they have, something to 
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gain by giving a more or less active support to the schemes of 
political agitators, from the ranks of the malcontents, and would 
transfer them to the ranks of those who would have something to 
lose by revolutionary changes and by a disregard of the laws of 
political economy. 

This is, I think, self-evident, that anything which will tend to 
allay the minds of the people of Ireland, and to make the occupiers 
of land attend to their own proper business of farming, must also 
tend to the general prosperity of the community; whilst a sense of 
actual ownership will, or at least ought to, beget the desire to bring 
what is owned—viz. the occupier’s farm—to the highest state of 
perfection. It is, indeed, said that the Tenure clauses of the Act of 
last year have practically conferred fixity of tenure, and therefore 
given to the tenant all the security he needs; and the present 
Solicitor-General for Ireland was reported to have told the electors 
of Londonderry county last winter that they already (practically, of 
course) had the fee or freehold of theland. Iam not inclined to press 
this expression, assuming it to have been really used, too far ; and I will 
admit that, in a certain popular sense, it was sufficiently accurate to 
pass without challenge in an election speech. But, in the real sense 
of the term, the occupier has not the fee of the land; any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the exceptions to the Tenure clauses 
of the Act, can find out for himself, under what possible circumstances 
the landlord might resume possession of a farm. If, on the other hand, 
the tenant shall have purchased his holding, either in the ordinary way 
through the Land Commissioners, or by means partly of a fine, and 
partly by converting a larger or smaller portion of his rent into a 
rent-charge, which are the two methods of purchase provided by the 
Act, his security will then be absolute. It may be said that to do 
this he will in most cases have incurred an onerous obligation in the 
form of a loan upon which he will have to pay interest ; and that, if he 
is unable or neglects to pay this interest, he will be liable to eviction 
just as much as if he had failed to pay his previous rent. To this I 
reply that, assuming what I advocate, and what the House of Lords 
Committee has recommended to be carried out—namely, that the 
State shall advance the entire purchase money on the sinking fund 
principle, whereby principal and interest will be repaid in a period 
of either forty-six years at 4 per cent., or of sixty-six years at 34 per 
cent. per annum—his position will be entirely changed. The very 
essence of loans of this kind, which are by no means new in Ireland, 
having been granted by the State for land improvement and other 
purposes, is that, whilst the terminable rent-charge is fixed, the pro- 
portion paid on account of reduction of the capital of the loan every 
year increases. The amount annually paid on account of interest 
of course is annually diminishing. The farm is yearly increasing, 
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therefore, in net value; and towards the end of the term, a pur- 
chaser, should the tenant unfortunately not have been able for any 
cause to pay his way, would be able to clear off the rent-charge at 
once and altogether, by the payment of a comparatively small sum, 
should he prefer to do so. He would, therefore, be in a position to 
give a larger sum for the outgoing tenant’s interest with profit to 
himself than if the farm were subject to a fixed rent. I have said a 
fixed rent ; but although our experience of the working of the sub- 
commissioners’ courts is that it has, so far, been adverse to the landlord 
interest, and reductions of rent have been the rule, increases the 
very rare exception; still, after all, the value of money will in all 
human probability continue to fall as time goes on, and under 
altered circumstances rents may again rise. This may seem to many 
people improbable, but it is nevertheless a contingency which should 
be taken into account. 

We read and hear a great deal about tenants’ improvements, and 
the English public is constantiy being told that the landlords’ present 
incomes are in great measure derived from an increased value of 
their estates, due to those improvements. But any person to whom 
it has happened to take up a farm which has been for some years in 
the hands of an ordinary tenant, and to farm it himself, will, in the 
great majority of cases, know by painful experience the value of this 
assertion, and will realise how true it is that the increase of land- 
owners’ incomes over what they were one hundred years ago is 
generally due to the altered value of money.' Any one, moreover, 
who has been in a situation, as I have been, to trace from authentic 
records the history of estates during a long period, say from twv to 
three hundred years, can still further verify this assertion. 

The tenant who may have acquired his farm by way of ordinary pur- 
chase, or by way of a fine and a fixed fee-farm rent, will obtain, without 
any chance of dispute, the entire benefit of the future fall in the value of 
money. How great this may possibly be, may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that the fee-farm owner of a town land adjoining one of my 
estates derives from it an income of several hundred pounds a year, 
whilst paying me a fixed head annually of only ten pounds late Irish 
currency. This fee-farm grant was made by one of my predecessors 
in title towards the end of the seventeenth century. It is not unlikely 
that a fine was also paid at the time; but, if so, probably it would 
not then have exceeded 10Ul. 

Besides this, the new proprietor will have every inducement to 
practise the best system of agriculture in vogue in the neighbourhood. 
There are even now in many parts of Ireland, here and there, men 
who really understand their business and do justice to their farms, 


? This is shown in my History of the Tno Ulster Manors of Finagh and Coole. 
Longmans; and Alexander Thom & Son, Dublin, 1881. 
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and who probably obtain a double return from their land as compared 
with their slovenly neighbours. 

I think I have said enough to show the advantage which the system 
I advocate will be to the agricultural population ; and I now proceed 
to some observations upon it from a purely landlord’s point of view. 
And here the question of compensation to landlords for the deprecia- 
tion of their estates, caused by the working of the Land Act, comes in. 

I do not propose to rely upon particular expressions contained in 
the speeches of ministers, particularly of Mr. Gladstone and the Lord 
Chancellor, made during the passing of the Land Act through Parlia- 
ment, upon which to base the case for compensation, because I admit 
that those speeches were made in too general terms for the purpose 
of my proving that any specific obligation to grant compensation 
could be inferred from them. But, at the same time, I must assert 
that the general tenor of ministerial speeches by which the bill was 
recommended to Parliament was, that in the case of the great 
majority of the landlords, and particularly of the old class of land- 
lords, as distinguished from those who had purchased since the passing 
of the Encumbered Estates Act, the landlord’s pecuniary interest in 
his property would not be materially affected, however his sentimental 
enjoyment of it in other ways might be, in carrying out some higher 
law than then existed, for the general good. It is notorious that these 
anticipations and prophecies have been signally falsified ; not only 
have incomes of all classes been injuriously affected, so far as they 
have hitherto come under the jurisdiction of the courts; but there 
is no prospect that those which will have hereafter to be dealt with 
will fare any better—on the contrary, since Easter the sub-com- 
missioners, in the application of their mysterious principles to 
property, are apparently making heavier reductions, in some parts of 
the country at any rate, than ever ; and, moreover, that landed property 
in the occupation of tenants has become nearly unmarketable. No 
doubt there have been cases of rack-renting. Equally, no doubt, had 
not the old sound economical principles of free contract, and letting 
for a fair competition value, been, for reasons of State policy, set on 
one side for certain other principles of a protectionist character—the 
exact nature of which, as applied by the sub-commissioners’ courts, 
we have failed as yet to discover—the rents on the majority of estates 
could have continued to be paid with sufficient regularity, taking one 
year with another, and having regard to the productive capabilities of 
the land, if fairly and properly treated, without inflicting hardship 
upon any one. Beyond this, there is the question of the prospective 
increase in the value of land, which may be caused by the fall in the 
value of money. This, of course, does not arise immediately ; but the 
landlord’s share of it is undoubtedly placed in jeopardy, and should 
not be lost sight of. 

That compensation should be made for loss, actual or prospective, 
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caused to individuals by Acts of Parliament passed for the general 
interests of the public, is a principle which has hitherto been so uni- 
versally recognised in England that any laboured argument to prove 
its applicability inthe present instance would ouly be a waste of time 
and trouble. But I must maintain that when responsible ministers, 
in inducing Parliament to agree to any particular measure which 
must injuriously affect individuals, make use of prophecies or antici- 
pations—call them what you will—that those who will be incidentally 
subjected to the operation of that measure (in this case the good land- 
lords), which is aimed at others (the bad landlords), will not really 
receive any injury by which an equitable claim for compensation 
would arise, they are morally bound to do all that is practicable to give 
effect to their anticipations, and to bring about the fulfilment of their 
prophecies, or else to provide a due measure of compensation to the 
sufferers. 

If the matter were a simple one—if, for instance, judicial rents 
were avowedly permanently fixed rent-charges, and if, moreover, the 
matter were a not very large one—a direct pecuniary compensation, 
such as was granted to the West India proprietors on the abolition of 
slavery, would be the natural solution of the question. But the 
matter is neither simple nor small. It is not simple, because the 
judicial rents are only fixed for fifteen years, at the end of which 
period every case may be reopened, and the rent varied upwards or 
downwards, under circumstances which it is now impossible to foresee ; 
and it is not small, because to compensate landowners for the actual 
and prospective losses would probably require a sum to be reckoned by 
millions of pounds. I quite recognise the difficulty of obtaining, ex 
post facto, such a sum from the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, 
including the sufferers themselves, and very many others who cer- 
tainly would have objected to purchasing the Land Act at such a 
price, and who now think it an entire mistake. 

There remains, then, this alternative of using the credit of the 
State, which we think can be afforded without loss to the public, to 
enable those landlords who may wish to do so—and there must be 
many who will find it nearly impossible, with their diminished in- 
comes, to maintain their old social position in Ireland—to sell their 
estates, and with the proceeds either to pay off the incumbrances, or to 
invest in some other security which has still the advantage of being 
subject to free contract. How many will be in this position it isas yet 
too early to attempt to say. No man likes to publish to the world 
that he is ruined; and no doubt there will be many a hard struggle 
to maintain appearances and credit. But even in cases where things 
may not come to so bad a pass, such an extension of the scope of the 
Sale and Purchases clauses as has been recommended by the Lords 
Committee, will go far to restore the marketable value of the land. 
It will go far; but will it go far enough? I fear not. I think 
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something more is wanted to make the Purchase clauses really work ; 
and it is this. Power must be given to a landowner to call on the 
Land Commissioners to purchase his estate, or part of it, independ- 
ently of any agreement on the part of the tenants to repurchase. 
There is at present no burning desire on the part of the latter to 
purchase, for the simple reason that the Tenure clauses have given 
those who have as yet been able to take advantage of them, so much 
more than they had any reason to expect, that until the tenants are 
satisfied that the lowest point in the way of reduction has been 
touched, they are pretty sure to hold back from purchasing in the 
hope of getting still more favourable terms. They have not as yet 
realised that a landowner who might be willing to sell a farm with a 
present rent of 25/., for 500/., would not be equally prepared to 
accept 400/. for it, when a judicial rent may have been fixed at 201., 
or, in fact, that it would not be reasonable that he should do so. 

And this brings me to the question of the price, z.c. the number 
of years’ purchase to be given for farms. We see elaborate calcula- 
tions made of what it would cost to buy out the landlords at twenty 
years’ purchase or less. Now if the Purchase clauses are to be made 
to work at all, it is no use assuming impossible data. It is pretty 
well agreed that, as a rule, tenants will not buy their farms unless 
they can obtain the purchase money on such terms as to interest, and 
rate and period of repayment of the loans, as that the annual 
instalments shall not exceed the rents previously payable. I am 
told, on very good authority, that many tenants would think that, by 
investing their own capital in the purchase of their farms, they would 
be benefiting one son at the expense of the remainder of the family ; 
and no doubt this might be so. On the other hand, it may be 
equally assumed that, as a rule, owners will not sell except on 
such terms as will give them a net income somewhat approaching 
what they possessed previously. And, making all due allowances for 
savings in the way of the various outgoings attached to landed pro- 
perty, such an income will not be very easy to obtain. Moreover, 
most landlords are limited owners, and in their case the Court of 
Chancery will have a potent voice in the matter of reinvestments ; 
and even if, as is much to be desired, official trustees are substituted 
for that Court, the field of safe investment cannot probably be very 
largely increased. This paper is written with a view to encouraging 
the creation of a peasant proprietary as a thing good in itself, as well 
as a method of compensation to landlords; and I feel that it is neces- 
sary to put this matter very decidedly in the foreground, and to point 
out that no landlord would be likely to sell an unincumbered judicial 
rent of 1001. a year, for 2,000/., even allowing a deduction of 20 per 
cent. for outgoings (which in many cases is putting them too high) 
reducing thereby the net income to 80/. a year, when he would only 
be allowed to reinvest in Consols, or, at best, in some other security 
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which would not give him more than about 34 percent. Having 
had occasion to look into this matter personally lately, I found that 
the investments indicated by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 
as open to limited owners whose land may have been sold for public 
purposes, is very limited indeed, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that a limited owner would find it very hard to reinvest any con- 
siderable sum at 4 per cent. 

I must now notice some of the objections which are made to these 
proposals, and endeavour to answer them. As regards a peasant pro- 
prietary itself, it is said that to create one in districts such as the 
West of Ireland would be only to perpetuate a race of paupers, who 
could not live out of the proceeds of the land, which is greatly over- 
populated; and that emigration is the only remedy. To this I reply 
that Ireland does not consist merely of the two counties of Mayo and 
Galway, and of the most barren districts of Donegal and elsewhere. 
I do not think that, taking it as a whole, Ireland is over-populated, 
whatever may be the case in particular districts; and I believe that 
there are plenty of farmers in Ireland who would flourish as peasant 
proprietors. Such a proprietary cannot be created by a stroke of the 
pen. I myself have endeavoured to make a beginning in a few cases 
by way of fines and fee-farm grants—in fact, I did so in one instance 
(where I had the legal power) nearly twenty years ago—years before 
the Land League was heard of; and I find that coming to terms with 
the tenants is a very preliminary part of the operation indeed, and 
that under the Land Act, as it at present stands, the matter bristles 
with difficulties, when, as a limited owner, I go on to carry out those 
terms. I understand that there are some others in the same position 
as myself, but that in no one instance has a fee-farm grant as yet been 
carried to a successful issue. For this reason alone I consider that 
the creation of a peasant proprietary can only be a gradual process. 
I do not think that the principle of compulsion either ought to be or 
can be introduced, except so far as I would compel the Land Commis- 
sioners to purchase at a certain rate, if called upon by the landlord to 
do so, where the latter may have failed to come to terms with the 
tenants. I do not attempt to say what that rate of purchase should 
be, further than that it should be sufficiently low on the one hand to 
save the State unharmed financially, whether it has to hold the land, 
or eventually to resell it; and, on the other hand, it should be suffi- 
ciently high to save the interests of the remainderman. So far I 
admit the principle of compulsion as regards the State represented by 
the Land Commissioners, as a set-off, and mode of compensation to 
the landowners, for the compulsion they are being subjected to, as re- 
gards the Tenure clauses of the Act. And beyond this, I would com- 
pel the owner of a fixed head rent to compound it, where the person 
paying it was selling to the occupying tenants, on such terms as would 
enable the owner to secure an equally good investment elsewhere, 
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such terms varying according to the margin between the head rent 
and the tenants’rents. This would be so manifestly to the advantage 
of all parties that I can hardly conceive its being objected to. 

I must not pass by altogether the argument about absenteeism. 
Those who think landlordism an unmixed evil to be got rid of as 
speedily as possible, of course have no right to complain on this score 
at all. But Ireland is not the only country where there are absentees. 
I think I have seen proposals made in some quarters, even in British 
colonies, for an absentee tax. Such proposals, of course, are based on 
the idea that the country is damnified by the money made in it 
being spent out of it. But, so long as we have personal liberty at all, 
-we have no right to inquire where a man spends his money lawfully. 
There is, however, another aspect of the question, namely, the with- 
drawal of the social influence of the gentry from the country, which 
will in a larger or smaller degree be the result of a considerable change 
in the ownership of property. Now, as far as my knowledge of the 
matter goes (and I think I may claim that it is not inconsiderable), 
the influence of the gentry of Ireland as a class is, so far as under the 
unhappy circumstances of the country it can be, an influence for good 
and not for evil. I think that to further diminish it, or entirely to 
remove it, will be for many conceivable reasons a national disadvan- 
tage. But it is one which will have to be incurred probably in any 
case to some extent, and one for which those must share the responsi- 
bility, who have made it impossible for the former condition of things 
to continue, either by terrorism on the one hand, or by the pecuniary 
ruin or the partial impoverishment which will result from the working 
of the Land Act on the other. My object is to promote a new con- 
servative interest by means of a class of small proprietors to take the 
place of that which, to a certain extent, will pass away. I say toa 
certain extent, because I do not anticipate a wholesale exodus of the 
landed classes. What I do look forward to, is the sale of a considerable 
portion of the estates of the gentry, particularly those portions of 
them which lie at a considerable distance from their residences, often, 
possibly, in a different county—and a glance at the tables in Thom’s 
almanack will show that there are many men who own property 
in more than one county—and the reinvestment of the purchase 
money either in paying off incumbrances, or in some security which 
will give an income which shall be beyond the reach of periodical 
agitation. In another generation many of the families of the smaller 
gentry will very likely disappear from the different counties; but I 
do not anticipate this as regards the bulk of those who are possessed 
of large mansion houses and considerable demesnes, assuming a 
Government to have meanwhile arisen which shall have succeeded in 
restoring law and order. 

Again, it is said by some, that the new proprietors will subdivide 
their holdings, and that all the old evils arising from that state of 
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things will revive. To this I answer, that owing to the altered con- 
dition of rural society since the famine, and the greater degree of 
comfort to which people have become accustomed, coupled with the 
fact that—as far as my own observation goes—early marriages are 
not now the rule, but the exception, in those parts of the country that 
I am acquainted with, the temptation to subdivision has greatly 
lessened, and will probably grow less and less as time goes on. [I 
think the prevailing desire is to increase the size of farms. In old 
times the whole of the rural population were simply peasants. Now, 
in the better parts of Ulster at least, and probably elsewhere, the dis- 
tinction between farmers and labourers may be pretty sharply drawn. 

I have been asked whether I have not heard objections taken to 
my proposal that the State should purchase without the certainty of 
reselling to the tenants—in fact, to State ownership of land. My 
reply was, that I was aware of the objection, but that I did not see 
the force of it. Ihave been accustomed to State ownership in a 
British colony without any inconvenience resulting from it; and in 
the case of Ireland, I only propose that the State should be compelled 
to buy and to hold the land, where the landlord may have failed to 
agree with his tenants; the object of this is, that the landlord may 
not be left at the mercy of the tenants as regards price. I do not 
anticipate that the State would hold the land permanently. I give 
the tenants credit for sufficient shrewdness to see, that to remain as 
tenant to the State at a perpetual rent, would be a losing game com- 
pared with holding for a limited period at a terminable annuity, 
which could be redeemed at any time. It would very soon become 
patent to the dullest observation, that in the matter of squeezing, as 
it is called, the British taxpayer was a very different person to the 
Trish landlord. 

It may be said that, if landlords cannot recover their rents, how 
can you expect the State to be able to ensure a punctual payment of 
these rent-charges? I do expect it. I think the matter will stand on 
an entirely different footing, and I believe a man’s farm will be too 
valuable a property—an increasingly valuable one—for him to run 
the risk of losing it. Besides, I believe that the instalments of those 
who bought their holdings (generally a poor class of tenants, not at 
all a fair average) at a considerable price, under the Bright clauses 
of the Irish Church Act, have been paid, on the whole, with great 
regularity, and upon receivable orders, without the employment of an 
agent. Mr. O’Brien, the present head of the department of the Land 
Commission which works the Purchase clauses, told the Lords Com- 
mittee, in answer to question 2197, ‘ They have, with very few excep- 
tions, paid their instalments.’ So that experience, as far as it goes, 
is in my favour. I have now noticed, and I hope answered, al} 
the more important objections to my proposals. There are one or 
two points of detail to which I wish to draw attention, as regards 
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which, in any case, the Purchase clauses of the Land Act require 
amendment. 

The 24th section of the Act provides for the alternative method 
of sale, partly by fine and partly by rent-charge. This method pre- 
sents a great advantage, in so far that it enables a tenant to acquire 
a fixed tenancy without purchasing up the whole of his rent. 
But when you come to carry this plan out you meet with difficulties. 
The 26th section, the one which enables the Land Commissioners to 
purchase from the landowner to sell again to the tenant, does not 
appear to contemplate this method of purchase; whilst, if you pro- 
ceed to act under the 24th and 25th sections, you are referred to the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Acts, which are incorporated wholesale in 
the Land Act of 1881, and apparently without any consideration 
whatever as to their effects. The first of these, the Act of 1845, pro- 
hibits a limited owner from selling except for a gross sum; the 
amending Act of 1860 allows a limited owner to accept a rent-charge, 
subject to the fatal condition that it shall be one-fourth in amount 
more than the previous rent. But this Act does not authorise the 
price to be partly a rent-charge and partly a gross sum. The parties 
consequently, as I am advised, are therefore thrown back upon the 
12th clause, which permits of the creation of a fixed tenancy wpon such 
terms as the Court (in this instance the judge of the Civil Bill Court 
of the county) may approve of. This is a roundabout way of doing 
what the 24th clause appears to have been intended to effect in the 
case of limited owners. Absolute owners, of course, can do as they 
please, without any Act at all. 

Supposing the chairman to have approved, however, the Lands 
Clauses Acts, which were passed with a view to compulsory sales of 
land of an entirely different kind, throw the burden of the cost of re- 
investment of the purchase money upon the purchaser, in this case 
the tenant. This surely canuot have been intended by the framers of 
the Land Act, and will, if not altered, act as a great discouragement 
to sales. 

The Acts also make it necessary for the purchase money to be 
paid into Chancery. The application of the money must be subject 
to the approval of that Court, which would probably consider itself 
bound by the provisions as to reinvestment contained in the same 
Acts. These things, of course, will cause expense and delay, and may 
be met, in the manner recommended by the preliminary report of the 
Lords Committee, by the appointment of official trustees. 

In conclusion, I must make a few observations upon the alterna- 
tive scheme for enlarging the scope of the Emigration clauses. I 
cannot accept this plan as in any sense an effective alternative. It 
may be quite true that in some parts of the country there are plenty 
of people willing to emigrate, and for whom there is not room. As 
regards those districts and those people, I have no objection to make 
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to assistance being given by the State at home, or by the colonies, 
in the form of reproductive loans or otherwise. But either reducing 
the population in a district, or depopulating it altogether, would 
not do what I want. In addition to which, even if a landowner 
could acquire by purchase the tenant’s interest in the whole of 
his estate, there is an unfortunate provision in the Land Act which 
would oblige him to hold it himself for fifteen years before he 
could relet it on terms of free contract, unless the farms could be 
made sufficiently large for the landlord to contract himself out of the 
Act ; which would probably involve considerable outlay. Within that 
period the old tenant interest would revive in favour of the new 
tenants, even without their paying a farthing on going into the farm. 
Isee that a proposal has been made to transfer to Manitoba the popula- 
tion of a whole district, and to put them into ready prepared farms 
and houses, on the terms of a reproductive loan. By all means let it 
be tried; but I have my doubts as to its ultimate success. I have 
occupied an official position for more than four years in a large 
colony, and have had plenty of opportunities of observing emigrants 
who had become immigrants. The young, the active, and those of 
steady habits do well at many occupations; probably far better than 
if they had remained at home. But for an old man or woman the 
work is often up hill. It is hardly necessary to add that a person of 
unsteady habits (and in an entire community there must be such 
persons) might just as well have remained in the United Kingdom. 
And at the occupation of farming, on a small scale, there is much to 
be contended with in a new country in any case, owing to the vicissi- 
tudes of seasons and distances from markets. 

I am quite aware that, for good or evil, the Tenure clauses of the 
Land Act (economically unsound as I consider them) have to be en- 
dured. In matters of this sort there is no use in trying to retrace 
our steps by repealing them. What I want and urge upon the public 
is to go forward, and by enlarging the scope of and improving, the 
Purchase and Sale clauses, gradually to render the Tenure clauses 
-of the Irish Land Act of 1881 obsolete, and to allow sound economical 
principles as regards the land, to resume their sway. 


BELMORE. 





A NOTE ON ‘THOUGAT-READING, 


AN article on this subject in this Review for June contains conclu- 
sions so inadequately supported by trustworthy facts that a few words 
of comment seem to be called for. The matter in question has 
attained a somewhat undue prominence of late; but if it is as simple 
and intelligible as it appears to be to most who have investigated it 
with care, and with minds free from mystical bias, any aid towards 
the extinction of what must then be regarded as an ignis fatwus of 
pseudo-science carries with it its own justification. 

The position of the writers of the article seems to be that it is pos- 
sible for one’ person to divine the thoughts of another in the absence 
of any known means of communication. This inference is based mainly 
on a series of statements of cases where several children of a certain 
family, as well as a servant-girl in the same family, were professedly 
able to tell words and objects thought of in their absence, without con- 
tact with or sign from those who knew what they were required to do. 

It may be taken as proved that the explanation of muscular in- 
dication amply covers all cases where, as in the well-known drawing- 
room game of ‘ Willing,’ there is actual contact between the person 
who guides and the person guided. It is difficult, indeed, for the 
guider, who is intent on the success of the experiment, to avoid giving 
hints by pressure, alteration of speed, and otherwise, to the guided 
one, who is, as a rule, only too ready to quickly interpret them. The 
same explanation would apply to cases where the person who is 
‘willed’ to find something hidden during his or her absence is in no 
contact with any of the ‘willing’ party, but who often succeeds in 
discovering the desired object by studying the unconscious indications 
given by the faces of the expectant circle. All this is, in fact, nearly 
admitted by the writers we quote, though their denial of Mr. Stuart 
Cumberland’s own explanation of his performances in this line is per- 
haps as unwarrantable as the ‘ further inquiry’ that they suggest. 

The remarks in this paper will, therefore, be confined to the 
alleged results obtained where there was no actual contact. It will 
be at once admitted with the writers of the article that common 
sense demands that every known mode of explanation of facts should 
be exhausted before the possibility of an unknown mode is considered. 
This is an all-important admission, obvious as it seems to be. It is 
required by the method of common sense, which is no less the method 
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of science: all true explanation consisting in a procedure from the 
known to the unknown. 

In the next place, it is equally obvious that in all scientific 
inquiries the good faith of individuals concerned should form no part 
of the data on which the conclusion is to rest. A person merits cre- 
dence in proportion as the facts he alleges can be demonstrated or 
reproduced, and to the jealous care he shows in avoiding fallacy. But 
we can never, as our authors say, call on science to put deception out 
of court by a belief in any one’s integrity. Half of the evidence 
which has propped up the spiritualistic craze is based on the results 
obtained through mediums of ‘unblemished character’ in private 
families, whose virtuous reputation has been largely sustained by the 
fact that they did not take money for their trouble; no regard being 
paid to innumerable other motives and tendencies to deception. 

This being admitted, the cases before us in the paper alluded to 
can be easily dealt with. They differ in no way from the ordinary 
platform performances of the little ‘clairvoyantes’ who from time to 
time have amused us both in the name of Second Sight, and in that 
of the humbler and honester one of Conjuring. It is well known that 
a very simple code of signals will suffice to produce results much more 
startling than those we are discussing. The first word or letter, for 
instance, of the question asked of the ‘ sensitive’ medium may denote 
the category to which the object fixed upon belongs. The second 
and third, and so on, serve to specialise it further, and hy a series of 
questions and remarks it is easy to understand that any amount of 
information may be conveyed. When the clairvoyante is not blind- 
folded other means of communication of course are possible, and in 
any case auditory signs other than words could be agreed upon quite 
unsuspected by the audience to be amused or deceived. 

We have, therefore, an intelligible and admitted explanation 
which fully serves to cover all the facts in question. Such things are 
constantly done by collusion—it is a vera causa. It would be illo- 
gical to substitute for this a perfectly gratuitous hypothesis and an 
unknown agency. This is especially true in the case of such a set of 
phenomena as we are now considering. The possibility of thought- 
reading, as alleged by the writers of the paper, is so far beyond, or 
rather contrary to, universal experience that some use might fairly be 
made of the a priori argument, although the case need in no way 
rest on such a method. It may be said in passing that there is an 
enormous prima facie objection to the truth of the proposition that 
such divination is possible: the assumption and conviction of the 
contrary, based on immemorial experience, being, as it were, one of 
the suppressed major premisses of all social intercourse. 

On this argument, however, we would not depend unduly. The 
case against the genuineness of the asserted phenomena seems strong 
enough without it. 

The children in question were not blindfolded. 
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THOUGHT-READING. 


In most of the experiments there is no mention made of silence 
being preserved. On the contrary, we may infer that no such rule 
was made; as the children must have been corrected when their 
guesses were wrong, as they often were. 

On the hypothesis of collusion, it must further be noted that in 
order to minimise the difficulty of the code of signals and simplify the 
performance as much as possible, the child was previously informed of 
the nature of the object selected, e.g. whether it was a card or a name. 
The first guess then would give an opportunity for the conveyance 
of perhaps even the final hint, contained in the correction offered. 

The mistake made by the servant in guessing the name ‘’Enry’ for 
‘Emily ’ is obviously significant, and an excellent example of an ‘ un- 
designed coincidence.’ Surely it must lead almost every plain mind 
to the irresistible conclusion that a mistaken whisper or facial gesture 
played some part in the phenomenon. This remark applies as well to 
the errors made by the children in the case of words alike in sownd. 

The theory of collusion is moreover strongly countenanced by the 
fact of the mediums being children, who are always ready to join in 
any game of deception; and by the association with them of the ser- 
vant-girl—a valuable fact, putting out of court the assumption of any 
inherited special quality peculiar to the family, as an explanation, 
possibly plausible to some minds, of the alleged marvels. 

It will probably, however, be readily allowed, with the authors of 
the article, that the experiments made in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the family are scientifically untrustworthy. They may, there- 
fore, be practically ignored. Yet we infer from the paper that most 
of the experiments were made under these conditions ; and we read 
that the presence of the father ‘seemed decidedly to increase the per- 
centage of successes.’ 

The authors, indeed, say, ‘ though generally the object selected 
was shown to the members of the family present in the room, we were 
sometimes entirely alone.’ From the only rational point of view, 
that of scientific scepticism, and therefore with total disregard of the 
personal factor, this consideration seems in no way to invalidate the 
line of comment here taken. It is not clear to how many of the 
three observers the pronoun ‘ we’ in the above passage refers ; but, at 
»ny rate, we miss entirely in the paper any specific quotation of re- 
sults obtained in this latter set of circumstances. 

But even if this evidence had been forthcoming, no mere ipse 
dizit on such a matter could for one moment be admitted. Reason 
would require us to entertain the great probability of mental bias in 
some at least of the observers, or to discredit the accuracy of their 
memory, rather than to allow that anything has been adduced in this 
account of what, to say the least, must be called superficially conducted 
experiments, to warrant a recognition of any novelty, or, by conse- 
quence, to stand in need of explanation by a theory of ‘ Brain-waves.’ 


Horatio DONKIN. 
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WITH THE EMIGRANTS. 


I say with all the energy of my existence, Let the people leave in any and in 
every way that may take them out of the slough of poverty and misery in which 
they are at present sunk.— Connemara Priest, 1881. 


Amipst the various phases of the ever-recurring Irish difficulty, all 
for the moment developed into acuteness, it is pleasing to turn away 
for a moment from schemes of repression to measures of relief, 
from the policy of the one to the practice of the other. A few 
months ago a private meeting of gentlemen deeply interested in 
the welfare of Ireland, and consisting for the most part of members 
of Parliament, was held at the residence of the Duke of Bedford in 
Eaton Square. It was a meeting of practical men for a practical 
purpose. Only one motive actuated their minds and prompted their 
action—the motive of humanity. They knew, some from personal 
observation, others from confidential report, the condition of the 
country, and they could judge its wants. The difficulties which 
beset Government action in the way of immediate and effective 
emigration were fully discussed, and equally appreciated and under- 
stood. It was felt that, irrespective of any public action, there was 
a vast field for the exercise of private effort. So strongly, indeed, 
did this conviction force itself upon the mind of the meeting that a 
committee was appointed with the object of assisting—or at any rate 
attempting by way of experiment—the emigration of a number of 
families from the congested districts in the west of Ireland. The 
sincerity of the philanthropy of the gathering was amply reflected 
by their generosity, no less a sum than 10,000/. being there and then 
subscribed. The Duke of Bedford, who, in addition to the great kind- 
ness of permitting the meeting to be held in his mansion, contributed 
1,000/., was appointed president; Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., became 
chairman, and Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P., deputy chairman. An 
acting committee, comprising six or eight gentlemen of various 
shades of political opinion, was likewise elected, and a few simple 
rules laid down for the guidance of those who were to undertake and 
organise the work and control its operations. 

Having only recently returned from Ireland, where I had spent 
much time in investigating the condition of the people and in en- 
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deavouring to ascertain what lay at the root of all the evil, I was 
honoured by a request from the committee to give practical effect to 
its resolutions. I knew the responsibility which my acceptance of 
the post necessarily involved. I knew there was little previous ex- 
perience practically to guide me on the part of others as regards the 
emigration of Irish families. And yet I felt I could not meet the 
offer with a refusal. Accordingly I undertook the conduct of the work. 

Naturally the first question which arose at the meeting, and the 
question which arises here, is this: Is emigration from the West of 
Ireland a necessity, and if so, why? The stern logic of figures, re- 
inforced by fact and confirmed by competent local opinion, combines 
to afford a convincing affirmative answer. 

In five counties of the West of Ireland, containing a population of 
1,030,000 persons, living on 158,400 holdings, 77,200 holdings are 
at and under 4/. valuation, with rents varying from 10s. to 20s., and 
2/. to 3/., and up to 5/. or 61. The total acreage under tillage being 
584,700 acres, of which 255,100 is in oats and 212,700 under 
potatoes, 116,500 other crops, giving an average for each holding,. 
large and small, of about three acres under crop in the five counties. 

How much smaller this average must be for the districts contain- 
ing the largest proportion of holdings under 4/. the following figures, 
taken from unions in Galway and Mayo, will show. 

In the Clifden union (Co. Galway), pop. 25,000, there are 4,027 
holdings, of which 3,246 are rated at or under 4/. The total land 
under tillage does not exceed 10,800 acres, of which 4,900 are 
under potatoes and 3,300 in oats and barley, giving little more than 
two acres for each holding. Again, let it be noticed that this does 
not specially exhibit the extremely small holdings, the size of which 
may be estimated by the fact that in one property, a facsimile of 
many others, eighty tenants are living on land the Griffiths’ valuation 
of which is about 100/.; rents probably from 1/. to 3/., or more. 

In Belmullet union (County Mayo) there are 3,500 holdings, of 
which 3,068 are rated at or under 4/., and the total acres under 
tillage do not exceed 9,500, of which 4,000 are in potatoes and: 
less than 4,000 in oats and rye. 

In Glenties union (County Donegal) there are 7,855 holdings, 
5,577 of which are returned at or under 4/., whilst the total acreage 
under tillage does not exceed 17,200, of which 9,600 are in potatoes 
and 7,700 in oats. 

The majority of the small tenants in these unions are in arrears of 
rent and arrears of shop debts, varying usually from three to five years, 
Take the following as actual instances obtained from personal inquiries. 

No. 1 Townland.—25 families, comprising 157 persons, living 
on 57 acres of land (Griffiths’ valuation, 36/. 5s.; actual rent, 
851. 88.). Arrears, three and a half years, 333/. 158.; arrears of shop 
debts, 372/.: total, 705/. 15s. 
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No. 2 Townland.—29 families, or 146 persons, living on 63 
acres (Griffiths’ valuation, 43/.; actual rent, 82/. 18s.) Arrears, 
three and a half years, 236/.; shop debts, 178/.: total, 414/. On 
the other side a‘ careful estimate of the assets belonging to the 
townlands showed that if sold up not a shilling would be left for the 
tenants. 

And what on the evidence of those most competent is the every- 
dayfcondition of these people ? 

That, in the opinion of the Local Government Inspector of these 
counties— 


There are thousands of families similarly situated —H. A. Robinson. 

As regards the prospects here, poverty is a fixed quantity, for Connemara is, 
sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper et in secula, the land of wretchedness and 
misery.— Connemara Priest No. 1. 

There are hundreds of families in Clifden union who are not able to afford 
more than one meal of stirabout a day, some even every other day. No 
one can comprehend the poverty of the people who does not live among them. 
This is the chronic condition they have never recovered since 1879-80. Emigration 
the only remedy.— Clerk of Clifden Union. 

Some are sunk in such poverty and misery that they dare not stir out of their 
houses. They are ashamed to hold up their heads, and lie still in their nakedness 
and hunger. Many have only one meal on alternate days.— Medical Officer, 
Roundstone District. 

Dozens of these unfortunate people, especially those recently evicted, have begged 
me to lay their case before you; these depend solely on the pittance granted them 
by the union and the charity of their neighbours. They are only too anxious to 
emigrate, but have no means, not even the clothing needed.—Medical Officer, 


Clifden Union. 
And again :— 


If the small tenants in Connemara had the land for nothing they could not 
live. The holdings are so small, the land so sterile, that these people will always 
be steeped in poverty.— Connemara Priest No. 2. 


Can any one wonder with this condition around them that the Clif- 
den board of guardians should have passed the following resolution ? 


That, taking into consideration the poverty and destitute condition of the poorer 
classes in this Union, particularly those evicted for non-payment of rent, and also 
those along the seashore holding miserable patches of land, caused by the subdivi- 
sion of holdings, and who for three-fourths of the year are in a state of semi-starva- 
tion, we respectfully request the interference of the Government in the way of 
emigration. 


It was a knowledge of the deplorable condition which these 
statistics and opinions revealed that led to the formation of the 
committee to which I have alluded. It was to these circum- 
stances that it owed its existence. It was with the hope of applying 
a partial remedy, if that were possible, and on that point even grave 
doubts were thrown. My experience had convinced me that emi- 
gration was possible, and that it would be acceptable to many. Only a 
week prior to the holding of the meeting I had, in an article in reply 
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to the ignorant and oft-repeated assertion, ‘The people will not 
leave even if they have the chance,’ used these words: ‘I wish 
that one of these objectors would take a well-found ship either into 
Galway or West Port Bay, offering free passages to all who might 
wish to leave. The result would, I think, convince him of his error.’ 
I felt satisfied then—I feel still more satisfied now—that experience 
would justify my statement. It was to me no small satisfaction to re- 
flect that the generosity of the gentlemen who assembled at the Duke of 
Bedford’s residence would enable me to put the matter to a practical 
test, though a feeling akin to dread, a feeling engendered by the 
magnitude of the task, naturally sobered my rejoicing. The effec- 
tiveness of the action, I saw, must be largely dependent for success 
upon the speed with which it was begun, the hot season, which falls 
early upon the United States, being less favourable for the arrival of 
emigrants, 

Accordingly, three days after the meeting, jointly with Mr. 
George Melly and Father Nugent, I was in Liverpool inspecting an 
emigrant ship, which, then outward-bound, was six weeks later to 
convey 400 people to their new homes. The owners were willing to 
permit the vessel to go into Galway harbour, and subsequently 
provisional arrangements were made for the removal of the emigrants. 
Next morning I had an interview in Dublin with Earl Cowper, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and my friend Mr. Forster, the (then) Chief 
Secretary, who both in London and Dublin had entered warmly into 
the scheme and taken a personal rather than an official interest in its 
operation. From Mr. Forster as well as from Mr. Robinson, the 
President of the Local Government Board, I obtained every facility 
which they could afford me for the prosecution of my work. On the 
following day I met, in the heart of Connemara, Mr. H. A. Robin- 
son, the Local Government Inspector, who on all occasions had 
rendered me hearty assistance—the assistance of an energetic gentle- 
man whose heart and whose hopes are inseparably bound up with the 
welfare of the people in the large district under his charge. Before 
leaving home I had telegraphed to him an announcement of the 
formation of the Fund. I had stated that the committee would 
within certain limits, equally with the guardians—that is to say, in 
the proportion of one-half—find the amount needed to emigrate 
families, and, with his accustomed attention to duty, he had com- 
municated the fact to the guardians at Clifden, and had advised 
them to pass a resolution which appeared all that was needed as the 
first step towards applying for the necessary borrowing powers for the 
union. This resolution, passed at the first meeting of the recently 
elected board of guardians, largely attended in consequence, was in 
the following terms :— 

That the guardians desire to intimate that, as they have ascertained that a 
fund is forthcoming out of which assistance will be given to all persons desirous 
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of emigrating, the Board will now be prepared to receive and consider applica- 
tions from all such persons, and will take steps to procure whatever money may 
be required for this purpose. 


Proceeding the following day to Clifden, I met Mr. Burke, the 
clerk of the union, who expressed his own great sense of obligation to 
the promoters of the fund for their liberal offer to provide half the 
amount which the guardians might find it needful to advance. 

The relieving officer who had charge of the district in which the 
largest proportion of evicted people were living was next seen. He 
stated he was well assured that most of them would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity to emigrate, adding that of those 
whom I had visited in March a few had already gone, some in families 
and others leaving wife and children behind, hoping soon to earn 
money to enable them to follow. Hundreds of others not evicted 
would, I was told, gladly follow if they could find the means. 
The relieving officers were requested by the L.G. Inspector 
and clerk to go round their respective districts, and to draw up 
lists of those who desired to emigrate, giving full particulars as 
to the ages, number in family, occupation, &c. They were also 
directed to inquire in each case the amount which the family could 
contribute, their condition as to clothing, and whether they could 
show that they had friends in any place in Canada or the States to 
whom they could go. I met several gentlemen in the town who 
seemed much pleased with the prospect of help to be given, and 
during the morning I had numerous applications from persons who 
wished to emigrate. 

In the afternoon, accompanied in part by the clerk of the union, 
I drove about twenty miles through the wild, stony waste which 
extends along the whole south-west coast of Galway, speaking at 
intervals to the people, whose dwellings are scattered over the land, 
either singly or in hamlets, like the huge boulders which everywhere 
abound. At one point, where a small pier was in course of construc- 
tion, the opportunity was afforded of gaining the opinion of a number 
of men. They told me they were earning from 1s. to 1s. 4d. per 
day. Did they think people wished to emigrate in their neighbour- 
hood? ‘Yes, indeed; we all do.’ The foreman of the works 
expressed a very strong wish to go. He had a son and two daughters 
working in Scotland, and one of the latter had sent home begging 
him to buy her a passage to America. This he had just done, but 
did not like the idea of the girl going alone, and would be quite 
willing to find some part of the money needed for himself and family, 
if they could be assisted. ‘They would all go.’ He, like many others, 
had relations in America. A number of fine young unmarried fellows 
were most anxious to go. The wages were so small, and the work 
would soon end, and then there was nothing whatever to be done. 
‘No wages to be earned, what was to come to them?’ Further 
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inquiries at Roundstone the same evening gave precisely similar 
results. 

Let me give here one or two instances, culled from my note-book, 
of the class of people who had applied to me in the course of this 
first day’s work :— 

M. F., evicted tenant of Mr. B . Wife and one child. Could find part 
of the passage money; had sold his last cow for &/., to give meal to his family. 
Recommended as a good workmau—building walls, road-making, or farming. No 
employment whatever to be had; would work for 1s, a day and his food. Having 
been deprived of his holding, had no means of supporting his family and must soon 
come on the union. Has a sister in ‘ the States,’ and would go out to her if he 
had the ‘manes.’ (Subsequently assisted.) 

T. M., aged 45. Another tenant evicted in January last. Had a farm at 13/. 
a year rental, and is a good workman. Wife and 5 children—ages, 13, 11,9, 6, 14, 
infant. Has been living in the miserable danip hut I visited in February, and his wife 
—then about to be—since confined. Could not leave fora month. Left May 1882. 

G. H., aged 45 years, living near Clifden. Employed asa gardener or rough 
mason and general labourer. Excellent character; earns 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d.aday. Has 
8 in family—girls, 23, 22, 18, 13; boys, 8,6. Two girls are in Scotland, working 
at the mills. Is heavily in debt; cannot clothe and keep his family decent on 9s. 
a week, and often out of work in winter. Left April 1882. 

A quiet day here (Glendalough) gives time for a little reflection, 
which the constant travelling and inquiries of the past six days have 
hardly allowed. Short as bas been the time since leaving home, one of 
the questions at any rate constantly asked there has, so far as regards 
the Clifden union, already been partially answered. The willingness of 
the people to emigrate has, in two of the great dispensary districts, been 
clearly shown. The willingness also of the guardians to furnish a por- 
tion of the expenses seems ascertained by their resolution, which I 
have already quoted. Further inquiries to-morrow may alter these 
views. But already the inability of the people to find any considerable 
portion of the cost of transport—a point which I had frequently men- 
tioned to those interested in the work before leaving—was apparent. 

It is most difficult, unless upon the spot, really to understand 
the actual condition of this portion of Ireland. Here is a union— 
Clifden—-larger than eight of the Scotch or two Welsh counties, with 
an area half the size of Hertfordshire, and considerably larger than 
Middlesex—containing a population of 25,000, the Griffiths’ valuation 
being 17,900/., and the area 190,000 acres, of which the total extent 
under crops is 10,851 acres. If we look for a population of 25,000 
in any Scotch or Welsh county, we shall find that the annual valua- 
tion or rental is three to eight times larger. Radnor, for instance, 
in Wales, with a fourth larger area, has a population of 25,000, but 
the rental of the county is 136,000/. Anglesea, with a similar area 
and double the population, has an estimated rental of 133,000/. 
Sutherlandshire, on the other hand, with a similar population, has 
a rental of 70,000/., and an area of 1,200,000 acres. 

The union of Clifden is divided into four large dispensary dis- 
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tricts, and the long line of coast—at least 150 miles—with its wild 
rocky inlets and numerous mountains and glens, requiring to be 
visited by car, or boat, or bicycle, or on foot, are sufficient to tax the 
strength and exhaust the energy of any man, be he doctor or relieving 
officer. And if we except the two little towns of Clifden and Roundstone, 
containing probably 1,500 and 500 each, where out of Ireland can we 
find any population in a similar condition ? Out of 4,027 holdings, 
3,246 are at and under 4/. valuation, 610 at or under 101., giving a 
total of 3,856 at or under 10/., 170 ofall sizes above. Some of the small 
holdings are so minute that, as we have said, eighty-five tenants can be 
found living on an annual valuation of little over 100/. a year, or twenty 
on a strip of land valued at 25/.a year. Remember, further, that the 
total arable land under crop does not exceed 10,800 acres, 3,300 of which 
are in oats and rye, and 4,900 in potatoes ; and the nature of the 
soil and climate may be judged of by saying that there is but one acre 
of wheat grown in the whole union.' To this must be added the ab- 
sence of employment, shown by the fact that out of forty owners of land 
over 100/. a year in the union, not more than five, so far as I could 
learn, were giving employment to the people. Mr. Mitchell Henry’s 
name was conspicuous among those who were thus benefiting the 
district, and is in striking contrast to the indifference shown by the 
largest landholder in the union—who enjoys the distinction of being 
the owner of the largest single estate in Ireland. Then there is no 
railway nearer than Galway, on the one hand, or Westport on the other, 
which are forty, fifty, or sixty miles distant, according to the point of 
the union you are in. Of roads there are a few, but a vast number of 
the houses have to be reached by the little boreens, or across the wet 
bogs or rocky pathway. ‘Irish’ is the language usually spoken, al- 
though it is by no means uncommon to find among the children a 
knowledge of English. 

And how would such a quiet day as this Easter Sunday on which I 
write be valued by the thousands who have sought in an infinite variety 
of places—too crowded, alas !—to gain the rest and refreshment for brain 
and body, which the perpetual strain of our great cities increasingly 
necessitates! Perhaps a solitude too great for most, but the beauty 
of the surroundings and the charm of this Connemara scenery prevents 
its intense solitude, at least for a day or two, from being oppressive. 
There are, I need hardly say, no tourists in Connemara now, though, as 
the boatman urges, ‘ any gentleman might lie down and sleep peaceably 
in the woods.’ One ‘ fishing gentleman’ had been for a few days at 
the hotel, and gone. Except an official passing now and then, no 
one had been staying there since my visit a month ago. To-day, 
basking in the full sunshine, how lovely, in its first touch of spring, 
is the scenery around! Look from the window across the little slope 
of grass with the fringe of trees to the left, just budding into life. 












































1 * Agricultural Statistics, Ireland,’ 1881. 
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How perfect is the stillness of the loch, with the shadow of the big 
mountain reflected on its bosom; how beautiful even the wide 
stretch of bog beyond, to-day illuminated and rejoicing in the sun up 
to the very foot of the steep slopes of the Connemara Pins; their 
grey sides, devoid of herbage, almost glittering in the sunshine, whilst 
the sharp, clear outlines are thrown forward in bold relief against the 
pale blue sky. Not unlike in shape and colour, I have often thought, 
to the outlines of the lowest range of the Alpine spurs which touch 
the shores of the Mediterranean at Mentone. 

But with this sunshine it is impossible to remain indoors, and a 
few steps take you into the rocky wood which nearly surrounds the 
hotel, and thence into the wide, open, elevated plateau of bog and 
moor which stretches for miles to the southern coast of Galway. But 
as you pass through the strip of wood it is impossible not to be 
struck with the variety and exquisite beauty of the mosses and ferns 
(just showing their new fronds) which everywhere abound, luxuriating 
in this moist, mild climate. There, too, in the rocky crevices the 
Saxifraga (London Pride) and the Hymenophyllum abound, with 
other rare ferns. 

And beyond this belt of wood, which ceases so suddenly that you 
are assured you are indebted chiefly for this rarity to the hand of 
some former possessor of the estate, you are on the bog. It is needful 
carefully to pick your way, to avoid the swampy holes, in order to 
reach one of the rocky heights which stand boldly out of the turf 
around. And when there, what a panorama is spread before you. 

To the west the chain of little lochs which flow through the 
valley past Ballinahinch and its old robber castle till they find an 
outlet among rocks and surge on the Atlantic coast. Northward the 
chain of the Connemara mountains, commencing at the coast, which 
almost fills up the more distant horizon, and as the eye sweeps along 
their bold outline they drop down in the valley in which Loch Inah 
—the loveliest of Connemara lakes—is lying; and, again retreating 
further inland, the heights of Maamturk fill up the eastern distance. 
How snug and peaceful the scattered cottages of Lasoghta look— 
almost the only sign of human life visible—with the green patch 
beside them marking the strata in which the marble quarries of 
Connemara are found, rather than worked. 

Immediately below you the fringe of green larches dips down to 
a tiny lake almost embowered in their branches, and then, again, 
other small lochs, their outline partially hidden by the trees on this 
side, but ever beyond the miles of brown turf bog, all to-day il- 
luminated by the sun. 

Except the slight breeze which ever haunts a height, in the stillest 
day, there is perfect calm ; not a cloud to show that we are in Ireland. 
The magpie, flying high in the air in perfect enjoyment of the day, 
descending suddenly, as by some unseen ladder, with its tail out- 
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spread, utters its sharp cry to its mate on the nest in the larches 
beneath, and the plaintive ‘ wee-wee’ of the sandpiper and harsher 
note of the oyster-catcher are the only sounds which break the still- 
ness of this perfect day, which breathes nothing but peace. There 
are those to whom, alas! this sunshine must seem, in some degree, a 
bitter mockery. But it is with the people, and not with the scenery, 
of Connemara that I am now concerned, and I can imagine some one 
asking, is this one of the congested districts from which it is needful 
to remove a population too numerous for the land to support? This 
which I have thus hastily sketched is the tourist’s view of Connemara, 
and it needs that the traveller, turning his back on the mountains, 
should.cross to the south the vast stretch of bog land—its unspeakable 
dreariness only relieved by the glorious sunshine—to reach the coast 
of Galway, along which the hamlets or dwellings of the people are 
widely scattered. But to describe these must be the work of another 
day, and on returning to the hotel we are quickly reminded of the work 
in hand. A respectable-looking man, with five barefoots, is waiting 
to see me, and this is his story :— 


















J. P., age 35 years, Wife and seven children. 

Held in ‘co.,’? under Mr. B , a farm: rent now 15/. a year. Thirty years 
ago it had been held by his father, with right of almost unlimited grazing 
over the mountains. Then, step by step, the rent had been raised—6/., 8/., 15/.— 
and with the last increase the large grazing rights had been restricted, and from 
that time his downfall had commenced. Six or seven years ago he had several 
head of cattle and eighty sheep, and the amount of mountain land left was in- 
sufficient to keep his stock, which year by year had to be sold to pay debts or rent, 
This was his story. He also had been evicted in January, and was living in a hut 
he had built to shelter his family, not far, as is usual, from his former house. The 
children who were with him were in rags, though he was fairly clothed; and where 
were the wife and eldest girl he had mentioned? They were ‘naked in clothing’ 
and ashamed to come. He was unable to find any money to help in emigrating; 
indeed, his debts to the shops could not be less than 40/., for he had formerly been 
looked upon as a man of some property; but now he had nothing, and could not 
even find the means to clothe his family. He owed three years’ rent. He had 
sold his last heifer at Christmas for 67. 10s., and now had no milk for the family, 
and on this money they had been living, and now nothing was left. Three years’ 
rent—45/.,and shop debts as much! He, like others, said that the charge for the 
turf they burned was felt as a great hardship; for, however small, it had been 
considered a right attached to the land they held, just as the right to turn out 
cattle on the mountains had been considered. 





















The following day, leaving the great Connemara highway, from 
Oughterard to Clifden,with which the tourist is acquainted, with its 
tens of thousands of acres of mountain, bog, and _loch, we turn directly 
south towards the population of which I have spoken, spread along 
the numberless inlets and coast line of Galway. Those whose 
knowledge of the district is confined to the great highway, with its 









2 «To hold in co.’ is a plan much adopted here, by which all the tenants, often 
five or more on a holding (gradually subdivided), are made responsible jointly 
and severally for the rent—a most mischievous system for the tenant. 
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fresh-water lochs, may be surprised to know that within a few miles 
to the south of the road a large population exists, and has existed for 
centuries, who are indebted not to fresh water but to the sea for 
their existence. But such is the case, and you have hardly cleared 
the lochs three or four miles before you come upon the dark fringe 
of seaweed which indicates the change from fresh to salt water. And 
here at once signs of cultivation begin, and small huts are seen 
scattered about, and the population are everywhere busy among the 
stony plots of ground which form their holdings. The nature of the 
soil, except perhaps that it is more stony, does not differ materially 
from the tens of thousands of acres which lie untouched on the 
margin of the fresh water. 

It is owing to the fertilising properties of the seaweed that this 
cultivation is caused ; and just as far as the hard-working Connemara 


woman can carry her heavy creel of seaweed, or the ass or small 


horse can find its way among the bog and stones, so far and no 
further has the cultivation gone. The productiveness of the soil is 
caused alone by the annual dressing of the weed. 

But it is not to this use of the weed alone that the district is 
indebted. For some years past a flourishing and profitable trade was 
done in burning the weed for kelp, from which a muriate of potash 
was produced. This in past years had brought 10/., 20/., 301., or 
even 46/. into many of these houses, and tens of thousands of 
pounds were yearly paid by the gentleman on whom it was one of 
my objects to call. He is not only a landed proprietor and poor- 
law guardian and magistrate, but also a purchaser of the kelp from 
the people. Of the district he had a very intimate knowledge. 
He confirmed the great reduction in the quantity and value of the 
kelp produced now as compared with a few years ago, and said that 
some other substance had been found which produced the chemical 
at a price which made it unprofitable to burn the common weed 
everywhere abounding. The price had declined from 7/. to 21. 10s., 
and, except for the manufacture of iodine from a species of seaweed 
found in deep water, there was little demand. To this failure of 
earnings for the small tenants he attributed much of their present 
poverty. He had not believed they were actually so poor as they 
alleged until he saw that they allowed themselves to be turned out 
of their houses at the evictions. He thought they had money 
saved; now he felt differently; but, as regards emigration, whilst 
fully admitting its importance, he did not feel sanguine that the 
union could afford it. Even now the county cess had to be collected 
by the assistance of the constabulary, and the people would not like 
to be further taxed. Numbers would go, no doubt, but there would 
be opposition raised by the priests. Already the people had been 
warned in one parish. To him I explained the objects of the 
committee, which he fully appreciated, and subsequently warmly 
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supported. Then, after other visits, I came upon the scene of the 
evictions of January last. Two or three of the ‘housheen’ were 
deserted. Some tenants whom I had met and talked with about emi- 
gration in a ruined house a month ago, had already gone, chiefly the 
smaller families. A man and his daughter had gone, leaving the wife 
and two or three children behind. To these and others I could now, 
through the generous support of English friends, give the hope of an 
early reuniting of the family, and I shall not soon forget the smile of the 
girl of twelve or thirteen when I asked her whether she would like to 
see her father soon. They were assisted among our earliest emigrants. 

Poor Mich. Nee (Tom) was not at home; he had obtained two 
or three days’ work, at 1s. 4d. a day, helping a neighbour to dig his 
potato ground. His wife, with a welcome which could not have been 
exceeded in genuine cordiality, asked me to enter the hovel, and, 
leaving the only seat, begged me to take it. The children were at 
school, four miles distant. She was busy with her needle, making 
some small garment for her expected infant. They were all getting 
weaker, she said. The potato planting in which her husband was 
assisting would soon be over, and then he would have no work. The 
thought of being able to emigrate filled her with hope and thankful- 
ness. Spite of all, there was no complaining, no bitterness ; with 
a subdued -tone she told me, in answer to inquiries, that the large 
wooden dresser, the pride of their former dwelling, and which had 
formed the end and gable of the turf ‘housheen’ on my former 
visit, had been sold for 7s. or 8s. to buy half a bag of meal for the 
children. Let me once more describe the dwelling in which I had 
been seated. It was too low to stand upright in, and to enter it 
needed that you should almost go on all fours. A great boulder 
which stood up above the roof cut off one corner, forming, with the 
door, one side, seven feet six inches in width. The other end, where 
the wooden dresser had stood, now filled up with sods, was nine feet 
wide, and the total length was seven feet. In this irregular-shaped 
room, dug out about eighteen inches, the sods forming the walls, 
and some rafters and other sods the roof, a man and wife, with four 
sons and two daughters, had been living since the first week in 
January. As his rent was 13/.a year, his was by no means one of 
the smallest holdings. He had owned cows and been comfortably 
off till the bad times came. 

Again I advised her to go into the workhouse for a few weeks until 
they could be emigrated; but no, it was not until I again visited them 
six weeks later, that finding them ull suffering from ‘ coulds’ caused 
by the dampness of the housheen—all resources having failed —they 
consented at lust to enter within the dreaded walls. 

I must not dwell over other scenes of this day’s work; only let 
me say that everywhere the desperate poverty and earnestness of the 
people to be assisted to emigrate were more and more apparent. 
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Taking a stroll on my return to be rid of the stiffness caused by 
a long car journey, I met the relieving-officer of the district, who 
was seeking me. A woman (always the first here) had come beseech- 
ing and imploring help from him. She had sold her little heifer 
and all her belongings and just raised enough wherewith to buy the 
tickets, costing 16/., which she produced, for her husband, herself, and 
her child for the steamer on Friday, and hadn’t a ‘ penny’ to take 
them fifty miles to Galway, or pay for the ‘kit,’ or to ‘lave a half- 
penny’ when they landed—would I give her help? They were most 
industrious people, he said; the husband a‘ splendid’ workman; and 
the woman was here; would Isee her? Yes; and a very tidy, pleasant- 
looking young woman was introduced. Relieving-officer: ‘ Now, tell.the 
gentleman the story ; every word must be truth. Whist, what’s the 
use of crying? Don’t you see the kind gentleman means to help you? 
he’s taking down the notes;’ and so I had the story over again. 
‘Well, how much would it be?’ ‘ Well, indeed, if a sovereign could 
be had it would be great help. There was the car to Galway a 
pound, and they were very short of clothing, and they had nothing for 
the journey nor on landing, and they had friends in Ameriky (burst 
of tears stopped by relieving-officer) somewhere, Alleghany County, 
Pennsylvania.’ Well, how would they get there? She didn’t know, 
but if the good God helped them to Boston, she must lave that. 
Then I summed up the very lowest that all these would cost, and 
hearing from the landlady of the hotel that her story was quite true, 
and that she had been a servant with her, I told her I could give 61. 
for the whole, so that they might not be stranded in the streets of 
Boston. She hardly took it seriously at first; it seemed so unreal. 
She had asked for a sovereign and had 6/. promised. ‘ Well, then,’ 

t length she burst out, ‘then it’s the Lord Himself as has sent 
_vu to me this day— praised be His holy name.’ 

This was our first case. Well, for the sequel. The next morning 
Lieft Glendalough ; and, just as I was leaving, I thought I saw the 
same woman, and it flashed across me that I had been deceived, for 
I knew she lived six miles away; so I stopped. ‘ Well, what, are 
you here again?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I have spent the night with my sister 
taking leave of her; a poor creature with a long “wake” family. 
She lives just below, and I could not pass Miss Mullarchy without 
speaking to them again. Now, I am going back to Cashel.’ So, as 
our road was the same, I told the driver to give her a seat. When 
we came to the high road a poor woman, with a face so like 
Hannah Flaherty’s, was there, that I said, ‘That must be your 
sister.” ‘ Yes, indeed, yer honour, she’s coming to take lave of me. 
The poor “ wake” creature, with a “ waker” husband, and seven poor 
“wake” children. I’ve been crying the night to see them, and not 
a sixpence in the house to buy a bit of meal’ (rather begging I 
thought). ‘I told you, sir, that I was going to Mr. Macready’s last 
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night, for sure I lived there as cook, and good Mr. Macready he gave 
me a sovereign, yer honour; but this poor sister is so badly off, yer 
honour, I couldn’t * tell you the half of her poverty,” that I must leave 
her that pound. I cannot leave her without, and it’s you I have to 
thank for it. Yes, God be praised for it.’ Then our roads diverged. 

At Clifden on the following day I had numerous applications 
from people who had crowded into the town, and there I wrote the 
committee at home in the following terms :— 


It is becoming more evident that the fear I entertained before leaving home, of 
the inability of the people to pay half the fares, is acorrect one. I have had many 
instances of it to-day in this place, and it will be needful for me to have the in- 
structions of the committee as to my course of action in the event of the union 
declining to advance the other half. ... The need for help and the desire 
for it are, if possible, greater than I anticipated; nor is the absolute poverty 
of the mass of the people one whit less, when I come to investigate the cases sepa- 
rately as I have done to-day. It is really pitiable. Take this as an instance :— 
A most decent hard-working little farmer was recommended to me for one of Mr. 
Sweetman’s farms. This is his case :—John Sullivan, 40 years of age, has a little 
farm in co-partnership with another man, for which 7/. a year are paid; has one 
cow value 61/., one filly value 2/., and could sell his ‘crops’ if he left for 5/. or 61; 
but that is all—‘every penny’ he has. There are three years rent unpaid and 8). 
or 9/. due to the shop: that is a ‘ great throuble.’ Has been accustomed to go to 
Scotland, and now has two boys and one girl there earning about &. to 12s. a 
week each. He is buying potatoes every week for his family to live upon. The 
total land under tillage does not exceed two acres, All he could possibly do would 
be to find clothing and perhaps a car to Galway—fifty miles—part to ride and part 
to walk. His family consists of three boys and six girls: thus there are eleven in 
all. Now a greater kindness could not be done than.to remove this industrious, 
decent fellow, struggling against poverty, and whose only fault is the size of his 
family. To place him on one of Mr. Sweetman’s farms in Minnesota would cost 
nearer 1007. than 50/.; but could we invest the money better ? 


Leaving the further procuring of names in the hands of Mr. 
Burke, the clerk of the union and the relieving-officers, I visited 
Letterfrack, and the northern division of the union, where I spent a 
day or two. Ina letter to the committee I embodied the results of 
my inquiries thus far in these four heads :— 


(1.) The great demand on the part of the people for emigration. 

(2.) The extreme poverty of large masses of the small cultivators of land. 

(3.) And as resulting from this, the necessity which exists to give them as 
sistance to an extent varying from the whole to one-half the sum required, 
and which must, I believe, be left to the discretion of those on the spot. 


And it must be added— 
(4.) That it is yet uncertain whether the guardians will give their share of the 


amount required. 


At Westport, County Mayo, I again met Mr. H. A. Robinson, 
the Local Government inspector, who, since we parted a week ago, 
had been visiting the most northerly and the poorest portion of his 
district—Belmullet and Newport. He had made various inquiries 
in reference to the feeling of the people; everywhere he had found 
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the greatést desire to avail themselves of any opportunity to emigrate. 
He had taken down a few names of applicants who were able to pay 
a small sum or half of the ‘amount for the passages which were 
assisted. But he felt satisfied that very few persons could avail 
themselves of the offer of the ‘ Fund’ if the rule was strictly adhered 
to, of finding any large proportion, especially for families. 

As Newport and Belmullet, County Mayo, were, with Clifden and 
Qughterard, the unions selected before leaving home for special 
attention, in consequence of their extreme poverty, it may be well 
here briefly to put their position before my readers :— 





| | Valu: | Total acres under 
| Griffith's Total | Holdings eral crop | 


| valuation |holdings |‘ 4/.and tion 
} | 


Unions Acreage | Population 
| und-r | holding 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | Corn Potatoes 
a er eel "i 
| | 


Po: | 
\Oughterard .| 172,700 | 24,85 14,897 | 2.637 | 1,805 : 4,627 4,665 | 
\Clifden . .| 193,000 | 25,230 | 17,925 3,246 | 9 0) 3,033) 4,787 | 
Newport. .| 170,400 3,124 | 2,188 | 1,645 6 0 0! 3,218) 4,379 | 


(Belmullet ./ 177,900 | 16,060 | 10,939 | 3,519 | 3,068/3 2 6| 4,102 4,357 | 
| | 


Total . ./ 714,000 | 81,970 | 56,885 |12,371 | 9,762 |4 12 015,030 |18,188 | 


We thus have, in round numbers, a population of 82.000 persons, 
with no local employment, living on 12,600 holdings of the average 
annual value of 4/. 12s. each, the total acreage of land under oats and 
barley being 15,000, and of potatoes and other green crops 18,200, or 
me acre and a fraction of the one crop, and one acre and a half of 
the other crop. And this average, be it remembered, includes all the 
larger farms; in addition to which the soil is so inferior that not 
more than three acres of wheat are grown in the four unions, and 
the Griffith’s valuation of the land does not exceed one shilling and 
sixpence per acre. 

A visit unexpectedly paid to Mulranny, in the centre of the New- 
port union, gave me an opportunity which tested more than any- 
thing I had yet seen the force of the popular feeling in favour of 
emigration. In passing through the district a few days previously, 
Mr. Robinson had mentioned the possibility of some assistance being 
given, and as Mr. Vesey Stoney, of Rosturk Castle, was not only a con- 
siderable resident proprietor, but a guardian, taking much interest 
in the work, I called upon him to obtain information. As I entered 
the courtyard of his residence I noticed a considerable number of 
persons collected, and soon found they had come to inquire of Mr. 
Stoney and have their names taken down for emigration-—a process 
which occupied Mr. Stoney and myself nearly seven hours. Numbers 
of these people had walked ten, fifteen, and twenty miles, from the 
further shores of Achill and other remote places. And this, be it 
temembered, from one small portion only of the Newport union. 
Altogether about three hundred names were recorded. 
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Returning again to Clifden I ascertained that a week’s inves- 
tigation by the guardians respecting the desire of the people to 
emigrate had revealed this striking state of affairs :— 


Clifden Union, 


1. Town and parish of Clifden (population 1,500), 68 families or parts of 
families, 300 persons, or about one-fifth of the population. 


Families Persons 
2. Errismore, sea-shore district 66 443 
3. Roundstone, sea-shore district, many e vein’ 
persons 56 35 
] 


4, Renvyle and Letterfras ‘k 
222 


It will thus be seen (so I wrote to the committee) that the result of a very 
incomplete inquiry shows that over 1,000 persons are anxiously wishing to emi- 
grate from Clifden union. It is not likely that on scrutinising the lists the whole 
will be found suitable persons, but the single fact that one-fifth of the population 
of this town—the market town of Connemara—have asked to be assisted, is the 
strongest illustration that can be given of the poverty and absence of employment 
in the district. I have already stated to the guardians that I shall not feel at 
liberty to assist more than a very small number from the town, not considering 
them to belong to the class of smajl holders of land. The relieving officers state 
that a further inquiry would produce nearly as many more names. In general 
the people will need to have assistance for clothing as well as fares, necessarily 
involving a heavy cost per head. 





And now the real tug of war began. With the numerous appli- 
cations before me, the necessity of at once entering into arrange- 
ments with steamship companies for the transport of the emigrants 
became evident. With the long land carriage by car or cart to 
Galway the nearest railway, and the further, long railway journey to 
Liverpool or Queenstown, I became convinced that Galway was the 
true place for the embarkation of the emigrants. The difficulty to be 
encountered was this—that one company, the Allan Line, alone put 
into Galway for passengers, and only once a fortnight. The best 
season for landing passengers before the hot weather was rapidly pass- 
ing; it was imperative, therefore, that with this or other companies 
arrangements should be come to which would allow of our people 
leaving in considerable numbers at an early date. Then, again, 
although the Clifden guardians had agreed to borrow, considerable 
difference of opinion as to what was absolutely needful for the 
proper emigration of the people existed. To the union emigration 
simply meant the largest number at the smallest cost. To the com- 
mittee, with higher views of all that emigration involves, a very 
different idea presented itself. It had been laid down as an axiom 
that emigration meant something more than the landing emigrants 
without friends or funds to proceed to proper fields of labour ; and 
to carry this into effect a much larger expenditure per head was 
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needed than the guardians might fairly consider necessary. Many ques- 
tions thus arose which, spite of scores of telegrams and letters, it became 
impossible to explain. Hence I concluded to take the long twenty- 
four hours’ journey to London and meet the committee, and then 
proceed to Liverpool to arrange with Mr. Melly for the ships required. 
Before doing se—in some degree owing to the extreme pressure on 
the part of the people, who, having had their names taken down, 
thought, like children, they were certain to leave in a day or two—I 
arranged with the agent of the Allan Line for one hundred and fifty 
fares for the first steamer leaving Galway, April 28. The selection 
of the names, and the amount of clothing needed by each, had all to 
be taken into account; then, when selected, the personal visits to 
many of the houses, or inspection of those selected who came in from 
the country districts for the tickets for clothing, had all to be gone 
through, with the indefatigable clerk of the union. 

Then came the formidable question of how the people living 
in these remote hamlets and out-of-the-world corners were tv be 
gathered together and forwarded to Galway, a distance of fifty miles 
or more, on a given day. Long cars, or short cars, omnibuses, and carts, 
all had to be requisitioned ; but the arrangements I had necessarily 
to leave in the hands of my local assistants. 

After arranging matters with the committee in London and in 
Liverpool, and (thanks to Mr. Melly) with the Beaver Company for 
two vessels to call at Galway during the ensuing month, the one for 
two hundred and fifty and the other three hundred and fifty families, 
I returned to Galway on the 26th of April in time to receive the 
first consignment of Connemara emigrants. 

It was, of course, needful that having so long a land journey to 
take, the emigrants should leave Clifden or other portions of 
the union the day previously to the sailing of the steamer. And 
it may well be understood how, the morning after my return to Galway, . 
the telegram from Mr. Burke, ‘ Emigrants left Clifden in good spirits 
and with cheers at eight this morning,’ was a great relief. But this 
was only one contingent, others were to meet the Clifden party from 
Renvyle and Roundstone, and Recess was appointed as the rendezvous. 
Here, again, although there were one or two missing sheep, and 
others had been put in their places, owing to their extreme anxiety 
to leave, the telegram came, ‘All are leaving at the time ap- 
pointed.” It was a genuine April day. Heavy squalls of wind and 
hail swept over the mountains of Connemara, and drenched many to 
the skin. But at the last halting place, sixteen miles from Galway, 
Ihad arranged that they should be supplied with tea, &c., &c., and 
again my indefatigable assistant telegraphed, ‘ All right; hope to be 
in Galway at nine.’ Here lodgings had been provided, and it was 
late before each contingent with its weary horses came in and finally 
settled for the night. Some, indeed, who had charge of the baggage, 
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did not arrive until early morning, and the rumble of carts in the 
street attracting my attention, I saw with the daybreak the last of the 
stragglers coming in. 

The night, indeed, for those who superintended was a short one, 
for ship lists of passengers and lists for the kind Philadelphia friends 
who have so willingly responded to my appeal for assistance on the 
arrival of the emigrants in America, had to be prepared, and many 
other points had to be considered. The sailing of the vessel was later 
on the following day than anticipated, and it was not until about four 
that the tug was under way which had to convey the emigrants to the 
Allan s.s. ‘ Austrian,’ lying in the harbour nearly a mile away. 

The confusion attending the sailing of these steamers from 
Galway is intolerable. Although there were a sufficient number of 
constabulary in the town to have kept a city in order, no effort was 
made. In addition to the two hundred Connemara men, women, and 
children, one hundred and fifty other emigrants were leaving. These 
and their numerous friends, together with their onlookers attracted by 
curiosity, combined to form a gathering, its numbers only equalled 
by its confusion. It was necessary at the last moment to make some 
final additions to the letters, lists, and instructions sent out with the 
ship, and under the protection of an umbrella I sat on one of the 
blocks of stone intended for the new harbour, using another for a table, 
the vast throng eddying round me like a whirlpool. At first some of 
the beggars (so numerous here) came asking for money; but con- 
vinced that I was in earnest when I bid them begone, some undertook 
the duty of special constables, and as each fresh beggar approached 
warned him off with the upbraiding appeal, ‘ Cannot ye see that the 
gentleman is engaged and has nothing for ye ?’ 

At length the bell of the tug gave its final ring, and they were 
off ; and thus our first shipment of families, two hundred persons, 
was sent forth on its voyage to the New World. 

As the first of the two steamers engaged in Liverpool was to sail 
from Galway in a week, but little time was left for carrying out the 
multifarious arrangements connected with the bringing up of the 
larger contingent of 300 for that boat. Ihad now, however, the ad- 
vantage of the assistance of my friend Mr. Hodgkin, who shares with 
Mr. 8. C. Buxton the office of Hon. Secretary to the Fund. Returning 
to Clifden we had four days of continuous work, frequently interrupted 
by the guardians, shopkeepers, and others who were opposed to the 
work. The mornings were spent in the board-room of the workhouse, 
where each applicant was seen, the lists verified, further inquiries 
made, the amount of clothing needed recorded, and subsequently the 
voucher for the amount to any shopkeeper in the town and one for 
the steamer also given. 

Some of the guardians usually came and either consented or made 
objections to the names, as the case might be. I had asked several 
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of them privately, as jointly interested in the work, to form a little 
committee for discussing the names, but as each seemed to have his 
own special object in view, this was not responded to, though they 
subsequently passed a minute complaining that this was not done! 
The usual objection to the departure of any family was that they 
owed them money. But how this was to be paid by people who, 
whether evicted or not, were three or four years in arrears for rent, 
and owed as much to the shops, it was hard to say. Certainly some 
were successfully squeezed by the sale of the little crops on the 
ground, or some pig, or articles of furniture. Some shopkeepers 
applied to me to pay off the debts; others absolutely forbade their 
debtors to leave until a settlement was effected. 

During one of these days I had a call from my old friend Dean 
Manus, whose acquaintance I had made in 1847. Although very 
infirm in many ways, his memory generally is good, and he retains 
much of the eloquence for which he was remarkable, addressing the 
guardians on the importance of co-operating in the work of emigration, 
of which he heartily approved. 

Now and then a neighbouring priest called, or sent a few names for 
whom he wished to claim attention, or the medical officers who took a 
warm interest in the work. On one occasion a deputation of shop- 
keepers waited upon me with an address, to which I listened with all 
due respect ; and, having the list in hand to which they objected, I 
begged them to point out the names of those objected to. After 
carefully scanning it, one was selected as unsuitable, &c., &c., and I 
carefully made a note of it; but, after further inquiries, I was 
informed by the party complaining that the person challenged was 
not the man he supposed. 

At length, however, the difficulties were again overcome; the 
lists closed, the clothing distributed, and each relieving-officer 
told off to his work with the number of the contingent he was 
required to have ready on the following day. Late in the evening I 
drove the thirty-five miles to Oughterard, changing horses once by 
the way. To any one visiting Connemara, let me recommend the 
cleanliness and simple hospitality of the little inn at Oughterard 
kept by Miss Murphy. To have a welcome, however late you may 
arrive, is not universal. 

The agent of the Beaver Line was waiting at Galway when I arrived 
the following morning, the 5th of May. The‘ Nepigon,’ he told me, 
was expected in the harbour by five the next morning, and, under these 
circumstances, it was no small satisfaction to see our little army 
arriving, and to know that most of them were safely in their lodging 
between eight and ten o’clock. The lists which had been prepared 

for the steamer and sending abroad showed that there were fifty-eight 
families and a number of single persons, making a total of three hun- 
dred and forty-five persons, young and old. 
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The following are the chief places to which they were booked :— 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Detroit, New York State, and others 
to less-known places in the United States and to Toronto in Canada. 

At an early hour the following day the streets of Galway were 
alive with groups of emigrants, many, probably, surveying the quaint 
old capital of their county for the first and last time. 

Happily, Galway was still asleep; and, beyond a few early risers 
and officials, the only crowd on the quay on that bright cool morning 
consisted of our own people. They were in excellent spirits. Some 
were, no doubt, anxious about the places to which they were going, 
and as they could not read I had many requests that I would give 
them my assurance that the ticket was ‘all right ’—* we are dependent 
solely on your honour.’ A few wished to have their destinations 
exchanged, even at the last moment; and in one or two cases 
Mr. Wilson, the agent of the company, with great courtesy com- 
plied with my request on their behalf. I went off to the steamer 
with the first party, as the tug required two journeys to take the 
number, assisted by Father Stephen, whom I had met in Mayo in 
1880, and who, hearing of the work going on, had kindly come over 
from Athenry to offer his services. In addition to the captain and 
officers, who did their utmost to assist in every way, Mr. Melly had 
allowed his head clerk, Mr. Tillman, to come round in the steamer, 
and to him we were indebted for the very efficient arrangement and 
berthing of the emigrants in the portion of the vessel specially 
devoted to the Galway people. 

Before leaving the quay I had noticed that some of the emi- 
grants, notwithstanding the allowance of 3/. to 5/. per family for 
clothing, were very insufficiently clad, and it was needful to obtain a 
further supply for those most in want of it. 

It took four hours to complete the embarkation, though all 
worked with a will; and the people, with a few rare exceptions, 
showed throughout their grateful sense of the kindness which was 
shown them. I did not hear a single ‘ wail’ as we left the ship ; but 
before she steamed out a multitude of hand-shakings and blessings were 
showered upon me, and three cheers rang across the bay. To those 
who have seen—perhaps the most piteous scene one can witness 
—the parting, probably for ever, of near relatives at some Irish rail- 
way station, it may seem very remarkable that I can make such 
a statement. Nevertheless, it is true. Doubtless, the absence of 
evident sorrow largely arose from the fact that the people were not 
separated—that father and mother and children were leaving together, 
that the great principle was acknowledged that they ought not to be 
so separated. But I cannot think that this was all. As some one 
remarked to me, ‘It is as though the people were flying from 4 
doomed city.’ The full conviction had come upon them that it was 
impossible ionger to struggle with the depth of poverty by which they 
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had been surrounded. When asked to emigrate they would sometimes 
say, ‘Send us, your honour, where you like, only let us go.’ I confess, 
frequently as I have heard it during the few last days, it has brought 
before me a sense of the depth and intensity of quiet, long-borne 
penury which no words can describe. There are many who must have 
thought that the responsibility of removing so many families must 
have been felt to be a very serious one. Such, doubtless, it is, and 
always will be. 

It may seem an appropriate place to say here that before the 
meeting of March 31, when it seemed probable that some subscrip- 
tion would be raised to assist emigration, I had written to a personal 
friend in Philadelphia, who had joined me in the autumn of 1880 
whilst making inquiries in Minnesota and Manitoba, to ask for his co- 
operation in the work, claiming the fulfilment, in a large sense, of a 
promise jokingly given by him and others, that when I arrived with 
my ‘ ragged regiment’ we should have a breakfast given us on landing. 
The answer had come a few days before the sailing of the first ship- 
ment, even fuller than I anticipated :—‘ It will be my special privilege 
to do any and every thing in my power to forward the movement, as 
until June 20 I shall be more than usually in command of my time, 
and either here or by travelling I am ready for whatever lies in my 
power to do.’ With such willing co-operation to depend upon, muc') 
of the anxiety attending upon the movement of families, so far as 
regards the numbers we might be able to assist, was thus removed ; 
and though a little out of date, I may add that this promise has 
been more than fulfilled, and that in personally meeting and arrang- 
ing for the emigrants more than we could have asked has been done. 
For those who went to Canada we had also the willing co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the Canadian Government through their agents 
in Quebec or Toronto, &c., and both in this and in other ways the 
Committee are under much obligation, as well as to Sir A. Galt and 
Mr. Colmer, the Secretary of the Canadian Government. 

April 7.—The news of the dreadful tragedy in Phoenix Park broke 
upon us in Galway, bringing home, in most unmistakable language, 
the power and malignity of the secret organisations which in this 
country undermine the very basis of all order and true liberty. It 
recalled to me the striking words of a Galway man shortly after the 
assassination of President Garfield, who, referring to the undiscovered 
murders in the north of the county, remarked: ‘Sir, though the 
murderers are known from K—— to T——, no one will give evi- 
dence. Itseems to matter not who it is they kill—kings, emperors, 
people, priest or peasant—one would suppose they had forgotten 
there was a God in heaven.’ 

On the Monday following circumstances led to a visit to Dublin 
which impressed me deeply with the almost universal alarm and 
horror which this unparalleled crime had caused, reminding me faintly 
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of Paris on the first day of the outbreak of the Commune, after the 
murder of the generals in the garden of the Maire of Montmartre. 
Joined in Dublin by Major Gaskell, who had travelled from 
Dresden to take part in the work, and whose labours on behalf of 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s Committee have earned for him the 
gratitude and love of the Connemara people, we returned once more 
to the scene of our former labours. To relate the story of the prepa- 
rations for the third shipment of emigrants would, with slight varia- 
tion, be merely to repeat the previous one. In place of 300 we had 
more than 400 people to gather from seashore or mountain hamlet, 
and to clothe them and provide for their transport to the vessel ; but 
though only a fortnight was before us, Major Gaskeil’s experience 
and personal knowledge of the district made the almost impossible 
task practicable. One or two incidents, however, connected with it 
may be briefly touched upon. That which was of the greatest 
importance, so far as the work in hand was concerned, was that the 
opposition of a portion of the members of the Clifden Board came to 
a head by the resolution being carried by a majority to rescind the 
former resolution to borrow the sum of 2,000/. for the purpose of 
emigration. The advances hitherto made for emigration from ‘ the 
Fund’ having been based upon the previous resolution and the actual 
application by the union to the Local Government Board for the loan, 
with a written engagement to pay the amount when received to my 
account at the Clifden Bank, it may naturally he supposed that this 
conduct caused much annoyance and vexation both to the committee 
and myself. Up to this time the amount expended by the com- 
mittee, including the present shipment, did not materially exceed 
the sum promised for assistance to this union. This amount was 
5,000/. And, after all, it was to the poor people around that its 
effects were most serious. It compelled me at once to reject large 
numbers already on the lists, many of whom had been expecting to be 
assisted by this or subsequent sailings. If the 2,000/. promised by the 
union had been paid, 250 more families would have been assisted 
abroad. This was the more to be regretted, owing to the daily 
numbers of fresh applications received, especially from the persons 
affected by the numerous evictions which were going on from day to 
day in this union. As it may be surmised that the evictions had in 
some cases resulted from the possibility of the tenants being emigrated, 
it may be well to state that the processes were obtained long before 
I yisited the district. In visiting the cottages for the purpose of 
satisfying ourselves as to the suitability of the applicants, we more 
than once came upon the evicting parties. The police patrols on the 
road and others engaged with the sheriff indicated the nature of their 
employment. To walk up to one of these cottages, where the furniture 
was lying scattered in confusion about, and the family barely recovered 
from the previous excitement, was truly a pitiable sight. It was some 
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satisfaction to find that in all cases where illness or special causes 
arose the families had been allowed to remain as ‘ caretakers.’ 

‘Yes, it is dreadful work,’ said a magistrate to me at the close 
of a long day, ‘ especially when one feels assured that not one in-ten 
could pay any rent.’ 

Again, I will venture to say, whatever may be the sins and short- 
comings of these poor people, that it is the absolute and bounden 
duty of the Government, and certainly more politic and expedient, to 
pass and enforce some law by which all suitable families who have been 
evicted without the means of paying rents shall have, side by side 
with the offer of the workhouse, the offer also of the means to emigrate. 
I exclude, of course, those who dishonestly withhold the rent they are 
able to pay. 

I was painfully impressed on more than one occasion during 
these later inquiries with the fact that the entire absence of means 
extended to a higher class of tenants than I had supposed. 

Driving from Glendalough to Clifden a respectably-dressed man, 
with a roll of native frieze under his arm, earnestly entreated me to 
buy it of him. He had made it for his own use, but he was com- 
pelled to sell it to buy meal. Not wishing to carry it with me, I 
told him to meet me on my return in the evening. It was, however, 
nearly ten before we were able to do so, and of course too late to 
enter upon this important transaction! He would bring it to me 
next morning; and before breakfast he had walked in the four or 
five miles with his bundle. Wishing to know the cause of his 
earnestness to sell his frieze, for which he asked a very moderate 
price, he gave me the following story :— 

P. C. was a tenant holding under Mr. B-—. Early in the yeara notice of evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent was served on him, as on many others. He owed about 
three years and had not the meansto pay. Selling a small heifer for 5/., he had in 
addition to borrow 8/. from a shopkeeper to pay the &. rental and 3/. 15s. expense 
‘ of process,’ and for the loan of the 8/. for six months—which was payable in August 
—he had to pay 4/,! Thus the rent of 8/. would be all but doubled by the law 
expenses and usury demanded. 

The cloth, the produce of his sheep’s-wool, had been woven for his own use, 
but he was compelled to sell it to buy meal, and must go on without new clothes 
this year. He hoped to struggle on, and did not ask to be emigrated. 

The ill-advised purchase of one piece of frieze led to my having 
over fifty applications. The quality of the frieze and its finish and 
neatness of colour varied in proportion to the character of the maker, 
Some was remarkably strong and good, and the short lengths finished 
with much care. This frieze was really ‘ all wool,’ and varied in price 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per yard according to quality, of which the owner 
was very quick in forming a judgment. It is almost needless to say 
that the cloth thus offered was not the work of the very poorest, 
who possessed no sheep, but from a rather better class, with farms 
up to 15/. a year. Why should not this homely manufacture be 
encouraged? Is it too much to ask that those who perpetually cry 
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‘Ireland for the Irish’ should clothe themselves in Irish homespun, 
or is it too small and too practical a bit of work for the patronage of 
the ‘Irish Association fur the Promotion of Irish Manufactures’ ? 

‘Will you not buy one sovereign’s worth ?’ said a remarkably 
fine-looking and fairly-clad Connemara woman of forty to me one day. 
‘No, my good woman, you see I have already enough to clothe half 
the town I live in,’ was my reply. ‘Not one pound’s worth, sir?’ 
she again repeated, with a sweet sad smile on her face. ‘And see,’ 
she said, ‘I have put a little bright colour into it; I thought it 
would look neater.’ How could such an appeal be resisted? ‘ But,’ 
I asked, ‘ why are you so pressing? you are not like many of those 
around us without shoes or decent clothing.’ ‘ No,’ she replied, ‘ but 
I want the meal for the children. My rent was 15/.; and I had to 
sell the cows and all I could to pay this and the cost of the process, 
3l. 158., and 1/. for the valuer who had to bring the case into Court. 
But the Court has come and gone, and nothing is done yet!’ 

On the 20th of May the *‘ Winnipeg’ steamed into Galway harbour 
for the third and largest contingent of Connemara emigrants, num- 
bering 420 persons, who had, with the invaluable aid of Major 
Gaskell, been gathered together, by car or omnibus or hooker, 
and were now in readiness for the steamer. Punctual to her time, 
at five the following morning her steam whistle told us that she 
was in the bay—that all hands were needed. It is not needful to 
describe that which is involved in the collection from the lodging- 
houses, the exchange of tickets, the transfer of so many men, women, 
and children from the tug to the steamer, and the final shake- 
down on board. Suffice it to say, that with the aid of Major Gaskell, 
two Dublin gentlemen who became interested in the work, and gave 
us much valuable help, the officers of the ship, and our own hard- 
working assistants, it was done after six hours’ strenuous toil, and 
again with cheers the emigrants left the harbour. Through the 
kindness of Father Nugent, of Liverpool, the Rev. J. O’Donnell, R.C. 
Chaplain of the Liverpool Workhouse, had been induced to take 
charge of them. 

I may perhaps be allowed here to say, that in any future work 
which may be carried on I would most strongly advise, on all 
accounts, the shipment of smaller numbers. Batches of not more 
than ten or fifteen families at the utmost should be sent out. 
The doing so would lessen the great strain on this side, and at the 
same time reduce the chances of any difficulty in finding employment 
in America, which the larger numbers may cause. 

With the Connemara people also a few families left who had 
come from the Newport union; but, as already indicated, owing to 
the absence of any real or expected local assistance, the number 
assisted from either Newport or Belmullet was insignificant, as it 
would undoubtedly have also been from Clifden but for the promised 
aid and co-operation of the union. This result has made more 
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manifest than any words can do the inability of the people to help 
themselves in the matter of emigration. For these districts, if the 
families really needing it are to emigrate, the means for so doing 
must be nearly if not wholly provided from other sources. 

There were instances in preparing the lists in which, from 
evidence supposed to be reliable, the sum was required from the 
intended emigrant for the supply of the needful clothing before he 
was allowed to proceed; and I believe I am correct in saying that 
wherever this was enforced the intended emigrant did not leave. 
He could not, after satisfying the shopkeeper’s claims, find the amount. 

To many the question of the cost of the work undertaken will 
be of interest, and it has a real bearing upon any future work which 


may be undertaken. 
The following are the particulars :— 


No. 1 Shipment.—31 families ; 152 fures; 201 men, women, and children. 


Per Austrian. £ a @ 

Ocean passage . 885 0 O 
American railway fares . 125 0 O 
Conveyance, &c., to Galway . ; ; ; » ie .& ®@ 
Clothing ; p 4 . 196 0 
Lodgings, outfit for ship and : sands ; ; . 65 0 
1,265 0 

American expenses 50 0 
1,315 0 


£6 11s. 8d. per person. 
No. 2. 58 families; 260 fares; 345 persons. 
Per Nepigon. 
Ocean passage , ; : : . . . 1,050 0 
American railway fares . ‘ é , ; - 405 10 
Conveyance to Galway, &c. . ; : F . 154 4 
Food, lodging, &c. in Galway ‘ , : . 4-0 
Outfits in Liverpool : ‘ ; - : - £8 & 
Clothing (less gift 707.) . . ‘ ‘ - 158 10 
American expenses ‘ : . : ° . 200 0 
2,081 11 
Say £6 0s. 8d. per head. 
No. 3. 75 families; 356 fares ; 432 men, women, and children. 
Per Winnipeg. 

Ocean fares. . ; 2 = ; : . 1,447 

American railway fares. : ‘ ‘ . 492 

Conveying to Galway, food, lodging, ke. ) . (219 

} (Obe sum) 

in Galway ) - (| 30 
Clothing (less gift 307. and 307.) . : ; . 287 
Liverpool outtit : : 82 

Expenses in America (say) . : ; : -* 260 
2,807 
Say £6 1s. 2d. per_head. 
In addition to these 978 persons, a few were ass'sted from Belmullet, and sub- 
sequently 240 others from Connemara, making a total of 1,260 men, women, and 
children. The total cost in round numbers being 7,700/. 
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Amidst the many scenes and recollections which crowd in upon 
me as I bring this record of seven weeks’ work to a close, I must not 
forget to make some acknowledgment of the services and unfailing 
aid rendered by Mr. J. Burke, the Clerk of the Clifden Union. I 
think I may venture to say that without his hearty co-operation the 
work could hardly have been carried on, while his opposition would 
certainly have been fatal to it. It was perhaps the knowledge of this 
which led to the bitter tone adopted towards him by a portion of the 
guardians, culminating in the passing of a resolution calling upon 
him to resign ; but neither this nor personal abuse, nor threatening 
letters from one or two persons, who, wishing to emigrate, had been 
refused on the ground of unsuitability, could deter him from promot- 
ing that which he felt to be the only chance of escape from the 
poverty around. 

Nor must I forget to notice the assistance rendered by my 
temporary assistant, Mr. Peter King, who by night or day was ever 
ready for the work. 

The question is often asked, for how many persons, roughly 
speaking, is it requisite that funds should be provided for emigration ? 
It is a question which must necessarily be answered with consi- 
derable hesitation if actual numbers are demanded, but so far as 
this experiment enables us to give any reply, we think the following 
data may assist in arriving at a conclusion. 

There are in the Western Counties so frequently referred to, from 
400,000 to 500,000 persons living on 77,000 holdings at or under 4/. 
valuation—many of the rents being 11. to 3/.—a large proportion of 
these are unable to maintain themselves decently on the produce of 
the land they hold, and have little if any wages from local employ- 
ment. We are thus brought face to face with an amount of poverty 
requiring most serious attention, and far beyond the power of any 
private association to relieve. It is not intended to urge that this 
number must be assisted to emigrate. Taking Clifden union, with a 
population of about 20,000 who are living on holdings under 41., 
(out of 25,000 persons) as an example, it was found that one-fifth 
ought to leave! As there are only six other unions in the district 
included in the above number equally poor with Clifden, we think 
it might be safe to take one-sixth of the whole: or say, 66,000 if 
taken at 400,000, or 83,000 if at 500,000. Taken broadly at 75,000, 
it would need, at 6/. 10s. per head, asum approaching half a million.® 
To remove so large a number must, however, be a work of time, 
and it would be absolutely needful to make arrangements for their 
proper reception and employment in the colonies and the United 


States. 
When writing on this subject a short time ago without actual 


* Any calculation based upon imperfect data must necessarily be liable to correc- 
tion. But after much thought and local inquiry extending over some months, the 
above cannot, I think, be far from the mark. 
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experience to guide me, I ventured to make the following sugges- 
tions in reference to these districts :— 

Ist. That greater facilities should be given to all unions through- 
out Ireland for borrowing for emigration purposes by extending the 
time for repayment of loans from 7 to 25 years, or even longer, with 
a rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent. 

2nd. That in all cases of eviction in which admission to the 
union is offered to the tenant, it should be compulsory to give (to 
suitable families) side by side with this the offer of emigration, 
chargeable, as at present, on the electoral division in which the tenant 
resides. 

3. That it is needful in certain well-known impoverished unions 
(about twenty in number), extending along the western shores of 
Donegal, Mayo, Galway, or other unions in Connaught, and portions 
of Clare and Kerry, to provide from the Treasury, either by loan 
without interest to be repaid in thirty years, or by free grant, or 
partly by grant and partly by loan, the sum of 100,000/. for five years 
for emigration. 

Subsequent experience has confirmed the opinion that this 
amount is really needed to be so spent, but it has also strengthened 
the conviction that the money must be a grant in several unions,‘ 
and not a loan, and that the control of the work should be entrusted 
to an Emigration Commission. 

Would it not be possible, by way of a prompt commencement, in 
addition to giving, in the Arrears Bill now before Parliament, 
every facility to landlords and tenants who may mutually wish to 
devote moneys advanced for arrears to the purposes of emigration, 
also to insert a clause to meet those cases which will undoubtedly arise 
of tenants who from extreme poverty are unable to comply with the 
terms upon which relief from arrears is to be given, and who will 
therefore remain liable to eviction, by empowering the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, through such agencies as he may deem desirable, to expend 
say 200,000/. in facilitating emigration under proper conditions— 
utilising in fact the dead letter of the Emigration Clause? Surely 
the experience gained in dealing with these cases promptly, as from 
day to day the need might arise, would be exceedingly valuable in 
preparing the way for the further and more complete dealing with 
this many-sided and important question. 

Having said this, I wish again to draw attention to the absolute 
necessity, whatever plan may be adopted, of carrying it out with 
the greatest caution and consideration, as regards the preparation 
and arrangements for the settlement of families of emigrants. 

4 T am well aware of the strong objection to the principle of grants—-but it must 
be remarked that during the past two years it has been found needful to pay the 


arrears of debts or cancel loans of four of the unions of this district to the extent of 
nearly 25,000/., viz. Belmul!let, Newport, Swinford, Clifden, out of the Treasury grant 


for the Relief of Distress. 
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Without this I cannot think that any emigration ought to be 
assisted by the State or private associations. 

It is especially so in regard to the emigration of families. Had 
no preparation been made for the families assisted ‘ by the fund, 
whether by private hands in the States or by the agents of the 
Canadian Government in Canada, our work would have been largely a 
failure. Even with every precaution and arrangement one must not 
be surprised to find, in dealing with people so poor and helpless, that 
some persons or families assisted have drifted into the dregs of the 
population, or be disappointed if we hear, where so much depends in 
the future on the character and willingness of the individual to 
work, that there is a proportion of failures. 

What these arrangements should be, whether a revival of the 
scheme proposed by the Canadian Government to the British 
Government in the winter of 1880, or through other associations in 
Canada, or by an organisation co-operating with the admirable 
arrangements at Castle Gardens in the United States, is beyond the 
limits of this paper to enter upon; only that it is absolutely needful 
ifa really beneficial emigration is carried out does not admit of 
any doubt. 

That there is ample work for an Association such as that under 
whose auspices I have had the honour to work is as little to be 
doubted ; and if it were possible that the personal dealings with the 
people assisted—such as the selection of families, the clothing re- 
quired, the reception arrangements—could be so delegated, I believe 
much of the bitterness and cherished animosity which has so largely 
pervaded the minds of those who amidst infinite disadvantages have 
found their way to a more hospitable shore would vanish. 

It is, I venture again to urge, the poverty of the people which is 
intimately associated with, if not the cause for, the agrarian crime 
which now exists in many districts. To whatever extent legisla- 
tion can practically be directed to the removal of this poverty, in 
that degree shall we have removed the motive and incentive for 
outrage, and done more than all the measures, however much they 
be temporarily required, for its suppression in other ways. 


J. H. Torx. 
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